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E story of Grapelade is a business 
romance. It began with.a valuable war 
service by the Welch Grape Juice Company 
—there is no ending. A taste of home for 
the boys of the A. E. F. in France, the plans- 


deranging Armistice, a swift selling cam- 
paign, trade confidence in the Welch name, 
dealer acceptance, consumer good-will—all 
these are bound up in the tale. Within six 
months, Grapelade achieved a National dis- 
tribution, and a very large production could 
not fully supply the demand. No finer proof 
could be had of Welch prestige accumulated 
by persistent advertising or of public confi- 
dence in “Welch Quality since 1869.” 


The name “Grapelade” is an Ayer creation, 
From the beginning, Ayer Service has as- 
sisted in the upbringing of this healthy busi- 
ness youngster. 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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Growth 


Before the war 1,976,000 daily riders used 
Interborough Subway and Elevated lines 
in Greater New York. This year there are 
more than 2,434,000 daily cash fare riders 
—a clear gain of 458,000! A circulation 


increase of over 23%! 


INTERBOROUGH SUBWAY 
& ELEVATED ADVERTISING 


means constant growth 


New. York City grows at the rate of 200,- 
000 in population, annually, and the 
‘Dominant Medium” of the world’s 
greatest market keeps pace. Its increased 
circulation in four years has been greater 
than the fofal circulation of most of the 
city’s great daily newspapers. 


Write for booklet, 


Your Product and the Great New York Market 


ARTEMAS WARD 
Trading as Ward & Gow 


50 Union Square New York City 
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Unselfish Advectising That Builds 
Up Future Markets 


The International Harvester Method of Developing the Farmer and 
His Family 


By G. A. Nichols 


VELOPING a market, in- 

creasing customers’ buying 
capacity—this is the big thing in 
advertising. 

It really is not such a remark- 
able achievement after all to mar- 
ket a dependable product for 
which there is a demand. Live 
advertising methods can bring the 
merits of the article before every 
potential purchaser who has the 
money to buy it, A succession of 
the same kind of advertising will 
be intensified in efficiency through 
the cumulative effect of the pub- 
licity that has gone before. The 
demand for the article naturally 
will increase. And if its maker 
can keep on producing it in suf- 
ficient quantities, keep up its qual- 
ity and continue with its advertis- 
ing, then he naturally can expect 
a steady growth in business. 
_This is the conventional adver- 
tising campaign of which there 
are thousands of successful exam- 
ples. Advertise a meritorious ar- 
ticle at a fair price to people 
who want. it and can pay for it 
and success is going to come as a 
matter of course. The- extent of 
the success is going te be deter- 
mined by the size of the potential 
demand, by the ability of the man- 
ufacturer to produce and the suffi- 
ciency of the advertising. These 
are fundamental rules known to 
every advertiser, They work out 
with such inexorable logic that it 
often is possible to predict with 
a fair degree of accuracy the re- 
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sults of an advertising campaign 
—if the proper analyses have been 
made. 

But there is another kind of 
advertising—the big, broad, appa- 
rently unselfish kind that speaks 
not of merchandise or prices, that 
does not aim directly at immediate 
sales but that seeks to create and 
build up buying power. This is 
the kind of advertising that has 
for its big object the business that 
is going to come to-morrow. At 
the same time it often is more 
effective than the other kind in 
developing the business of to-day 
_ 

Concerns utilizing this kind of 
advertising often do not call it 
by that name’ lest their efforts be 
misunderstood. But it really is 
that in its highest and best sense, 
There is a great deal more to ad- 
vertising than merely spreading 
around the news, the picture and 
the price of an article one wants 
to sell. 

The educational work ,among 
farmers carried on by the Inter- 
national Harvester Company is an 
illuminating example of taking 
care of the present while working 
for the future. If the I. H: C. 
should centre all its efforts upon 
the present, the present would not 
be so well taken care of as it is 
now, when so much of the effort 
is being directed at the market 
that is to be. 

The Harvester company is oper- 
ating what well informed public- 
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ity experts declare to be the coun- 
try’s must elaborate system of 
creating a market by building 
people up so they can buy. This 
work is,-on a vastly intensified 
scale, what would be called. serv- 
ice on the part of a jobber or 
manufacturer selling to rétailers. 
The big difference is, though, that 
the Harvester people do not call 
it advertising. In fact the words 
“advertising” and “selling” are 
taboo in this agricultural exten- 





Store Your 
Sweet Potatoes 


for 
Winter 
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YOU DON'T HAVE TO 
LOSE THEM 


Oo 
Mendian, Miss. 











TITLE PAGE OF AN INSTRUCTION BOOKLET 
WHICH DOES NOT HELP THE MANUFAC- 
TURER EXCEPT IN AN INDIRECT WAY 


sion department. The depart- 
ment is conducted absolutely sep- 
arate from and independent of 
advertising and sales. This of 
course is one of its main sources 
of strength. 

“How do you hook up this 
great work with your dealer ad- 
vertising?” a Printers’ INK rep- 
eae asked a company ofh- 
cial. 

“We do not hook it up at all,” 
was the reply. “Our advertising 
and sales departments have noth- 
ing to say about our agricultural 
extension activities. We build up 
the farmer and make him more 
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prosperous. Naturally his-buying 


power increases. This means that 
he can buy more automobiles, 
more pianos and a host of other 
things as well as farming ma- 
chinery. When he buys such 
machinery he may buy ours or 
that made by our competitors, We 
simply take our chances. 

“It is impossible in a great 
movement of this kind to proceed 
along selfish lines. Of course we 
are in business to make and sell 
farming machinery. The more of 
this we can do the better we are 
satisfied. It would not be possible 
for us or any other concern to 
increase the farmer’s buying power 
and then get all the advantage 


. from it. For one thing the farmer 


would not take kindly to any edu- 
cational work that had for its 


avowed object the sale of our ° 


farming machinery.” 

The agricultural extension work 
of the I. H. C. is an elaborate 
and far-reaching plan to educate 
the farmer in becoming a more 
efficient worker and a better busi- 
ness man. It is carried on through 
the rural schools, lectures, book- 
lets, newspapers, experi 
farms, moving pictures, «farm 
journals and other ways. It was 
started six years ago as a fr 
of a conclusion by Cyrus McCor- 
mick, then president of. the com- 
pany, that his concern owed some- 
thing to each community of which 
it was a citizen. He regarded tt 
as a citizen of every place m 
which its goods were sold ta 
dealers or where dealers sold them 
to users. 

It seemed to the company offi- 
cials that they could do no better 
thing for the country at large 
than to increase’ the efficiency and 
prosperity of the farmer. 
conclusion was reached on 
basis that the buying power © 
practically aney pees ti 1s 
governed by farm production. 

Iowa in 1918 raised $822,000,000 
worth of farm products. Missouri 
raised $482,000,000 worth. 
Iowa during that year the a 
bank deposit per person was 
and in Missouri it was . For 
every eight persons in Iowa there 
was an automobile, and for every 
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The three largest selling 


books in 


HE three largest selling 

books in America are the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, and 
“In His Steps,” by Rev. 
Charles M. Sheldon,— all re- 
ligious books. 

A billion dollars is invested 
inthe church property of the 
Protestant churches of the 
United States. 


More than 143,000 separate 
church buildings are in use. 


There are over 41,000,000 
members of Christian churches in 
the United States, and 22,000,000 


Sunday School children. 


These facts are striking proofs of 
the intense interest in religion, and 
the tremendous power of Chris- 
tiatiity in the United States. 


Astrong movement is now under 
way for a united Christian Church, 
m which all sects will be united, 
for the accomplishment of the 

*s great work. The Christian 
is leading in this movement. 


America 


Its 300,000 readers are practically 
unanimous in their advocacy of 


a ‘League of Churches.”’ 


These men and women are the 


-leaders in their communities —the 


solid, respected citizens whose 
opinions exert a marked influence 
on those about them. Inspired by 
the Christian Herald, many of 
them are throwing themselves into 
active work to bring about a united 


Christian Church. 


The Christian Herald is the one 
national, inter-denominational week- 
ly that has built up in its forty-two 
years of existence, a reputation for 
sane, substantial Christianity in its 
news, editorials, articles on important 
questions, fiction and sermons. It 
has the confidence of the men and 
women for whom the Church is a 
religious and social center. That is 
why it is leading them in the all-im- 
portant question of a united Church 


fowlhara [ion 


PUBLISHER 


The Christian Herald 


NEW YORK CITY 
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thirty-three persons in Missouri. 

“Some most fascinating facts 
are found in a study of farm pro- 
duction and its relation to com- 
munity buying power,” said Edgar 
W. Cooley of the extension de- 
partment. “For example, I re- 
cently made an analysis of the 
country’s automobile sales and the 
relation to the dairy industry and 
made the surprising discovery that 
the number of automobiles owned 
in the country was based directly 
upon the number of dairy cows. 
Taking the country as an average 
there are five dairy cows for each 
automobile. In fifteen per cent of 
the States there are four cows 
for each automobile and in an- 
other fifteen per cent, six cows.” 

And so the agricultural exten- 
sion department was started un- 
der the direction of Prof. P. G. 
Holden. 

Carrying on elaborate and suc- 
cessful efforts to eradicate cattle 
tick in the Southern States may 
seem to be far removed from sell- 
ing farming machinery. Yet this 
is what the extension department 
has done. It has conducted anti- 
fly campaigns in farming commu- 
nities all over the country. The 
I. H. C. could not possibly sell 
anything for use in such cam- 
paigns. It tells the farmer how 
to raise more potatoes and how to 
store his sweet potatoes in winter 
—no connection whatever with I. 
H. C. products. It tells the farm 
housewife how to can fruit by 
the cold pack method, how the 
cow makes farming more profit- 
able, why a bunch of sheep should 
be on every farm, how to dry 
rhubarb, strawberries and _ cab- 
bage. It tells how head work can 
lighten housework. 


PRACTICAL HELP IN A COTTON STATE 


This work in behalf of the 
farmer is broad and constructive 
and is in each case based upon 
accurate and expert knowledge. 
An example of the way it works 
out is seen in the case of Arkan- 
sas. 

The staple product of that 
State, as every school child knows, 
is cotton. For years the Arkansas 
farmer depended absolutely upon 
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cotton for all things. The system 
was for the farmer to get a cer- 
tain line of credit from the loeal 
dealer. The extent of the credit 
would be based upon the farmer's 
capability as a cotton grower, 

When the war in Europe came 
on, the bottom fell out of the 
cotton market. Consequently 
more than fifty banks in Arkansas 
failed and several times that num- 
ber of retailers. 

The Arkansas farmers in their 
blind adherence to cotton as their 
one staple crop had placed them- 
selves in absolute dependence upon 
surrounding States. They did not 
even raise hay to feed their mules. 
They actually killed grass to grow 
cotton to buy hay. They sent to 
Illinois and Iowa for 
goods they could just as well 
raise themselves. 

The extension department was 
appealed to in an effort to show 
the farmers how they could feed 
themselves and be independent of 
cotton so far as actual existence 
was concerned. More than thir- 
teen hundred meetings for educa- 
tional purposes were held in 
Arkansas. Lectures were given, 
slides and picture reels were 
shown. A campaign of education 
was carried on through the local 
newspapers. 

The farmers were shown the 
necessity of practising diversified 
agriculture, of putting their idle 
land to work and of raising hay, 
live stock and poultry. 

“It was queer indeed,” a Har- 
vester man remarked, “to note .the 
determined way in which 
farmers objected to raising poul 
try. But when we showed 
that the poultry yield in the State 
of Iowa, entirely a side issue, was 
in value just twice the cotton yield 
of Arkansas—the State’s maim 
crop—they were convinced.” 

The educational work extended 
to the housewife. She was shown 
how to can and dry- foods 
make more use of the natural re 
sources of the farm. 

The result? 

Gov. Brough of Arkansas says 
that in 1914 under the condition 
spoken of above the average pro 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Just can’t stop him; more 
than 82% gain this time! 


oy ces 4 |) | 14,400 agate lines 
OCTOBER, 1919...... 26,336 agate lines 


ESPONSIVENESS is a boyish 

trait. These heavy lineage gains 
by The American Boy are directly 
due to the responsiveness of its more 
than 500,000 boy readers. To the 
demonstrated fact that it pays to 
advertise to boys American manufac- 
turers are responding heavily with 
always greater space in 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the World” 
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Slow sales 

for three 

years— 

oversold in 

four weeks 
e 


OR three years the Stanley 
Vacuum Bottle sold slowly. 


It was used by great explorers 
and noted sportsmen—by a limited class 
of men who make a study of fine equip- 
ment. All the transatlantic aviators, 
British and American, carried it. 


But the American public as a whole 
did not realize that the Stanley Vacuum 
Bottle was different from all others— 
that it was made of steel and was abso- 
lutely unbreakable. 


In spite of definite advantages this 
splendid product was not winning its 
share of the market. 











“It will 
not break” 
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Announcements like this one have moved Stanley 
Bottles off the dealer's sheif 


Then the manufacturer decided to tell Ameri- 
can consumers about his product through the 
newspapers. 


An advertising campaign was prepared to run 
in the Rotogravure sections of the Sunday news- 
papers. 

The big news story of the Stanley Bottle was 
driven home: “Jt will not break.” 


Running only during four weeks this campaign 
produced a swift, widespread response. The 
factory was oversold. 


In this successful campaign, as in many others, 
the J. Walter Thompson Company worked with 
the manufacturer to establish the central selling 
thought and to present it in a forceful way best 
calculated to build rapid increase in sales. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
New York 
Chicago - Boston - Detroit - Cincinnati 









































Getting Bridget, the Cook, to Use 
Your Brand 


General Chemical Company Seeks to Impress Her by Testimonials of 
Famous Chefs 


How to impress the servant 
‘class is the problem of many 
a manufacturer of goods for use 
in the home. Different manufac- 
turers have tried different meth- 
ods—some successfully and some 
otherwise. A large number are 
still seeking the appeal that will 
move them to action in favor of 
their own particular brand of ad- 
vertised goods. Here is a firm 
that is attempting to reach cooks 
and maids-of-all-work by using 
the testimonials of leaders in 
the culinary profession—chefs in 
leading hotels and clubs through- 
out the country where its product 
is used. This firm believes that 
the testimonial idea, when logical- 
ly applied, has never lost its 
power, and that it is the best pos- 
sible means of reaching this diffi- 
cult-to-impress - class. 

“We are using it,” says Fred- 
erick W. Nash, general manager 
of the food department of the 
General Chemical Company, “to 
make an impression not only on 
the doubting housewife but also 
upon cooks and servants. We, and 
probably every other extensive 
food advertiser that has ever 
tried to reach the servant class, 
have found them the hardest peo- 
ple in the world to impress. As 
a rule they have neither the time 
nor the inclination to be inter- 
ested in a new thing. They are 
not affected by economy appeals, 
because they do not foot the bills. 
They are not looking for new 
ideas in cookery, for they fear 
that new ideas may mean more 
labor. And efficiency—that much 
worn word—has passed them by. 
The idea back of it has for them 
no particular meaning. To the 
average servant or cook the day’s 
work is just plain labor to be got 
through with in the same old way 
in order that the wages it brings 
may be forthcoming. There is no 
planning for ease of accomplish- 
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ment, no systematizing of kitchen 
routine, no arrangement of uten- 
sils for the elimination of waste 
motion that time may be saved for 
more pleasurable purposes than 
soiling pots and kettles and pans 
and cleaning them up again. 

“We realized all this. We 
analyzed the possibilities for ad- 
vertising to this particular class 
of people. We felt that the same 
kind of. arguments that we would 
use to reach housewives would 
make no impression whatever on 
servants and cooks. 

“What would interest them? 
That was the question which we 
had to answer. 


FOLLOWING EXAMPLE OF FAMOUS 
CHEFS 


“Back of all these arguments 
we had the feeling that if rightly 
appealed to they were as easily 
approached as anyone else; that 
underneath their seeming indiffer- 
ence they were as eager to excel 
in their line of work as anyone 
else. We believed that if we 
could show them that those im 
their own profession to whom they 
looked up with admiration, those 
whom they recognized as leaders, 
those who are the highest paid of 
ahy in the country, used Ryzon 
baking powder, it would 
them take notice of it themselves; 
it would make them feel that it 
must have real merit, instead of 
being indifferent to it 
Mrs. Housewife herself suggested 
using it. 

“We felt that a testimonial from 
leading chefs would be about the 
strongest advertisement we could 
put out. It seemed only | 
to suppose that what leaders are 
using and like would make an im- 
pression on those beneath 
in the profession. We felt that 


when Jane Smith, plodding along 
using the same flavoring extr 
same fat 
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5438 Advertisements 
2054 Advertisers 


THOMAS’ REGISTER OF 
AMERICAN MANUFAC.- 
TURERS is the only work that in- 
stantly furnishes a complete list of all 
the Manufacturers and primary source 
of supply for any conceivable article, 
or kind of article—more than 70,000. 


More than 17,000 important concerns throughout 
the United States and abroad refer to it to find 
American sources of supply as instinctively as they 
look at the clock for the time of day. They all 
wanted it, ordered it and paid for it, especially to 
save the time and trouble of looking elsewhere for 
such information. It is consulted by their purchasing 
agents, foremen, superintendents and others having 
to do with ordering and specifying. 





Descriptive and other advertising matter therein 
automatically comes to the attention of the above 
buyers at the important moment when they are in- 
terested. It costs for only one time, but lasts for 
at least a year, producing the highest class of inquiries 
continuously throughout the year. 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
129-135 Lafayette St., New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Allston Sq. 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 311 California St. 24 Railway Approach 
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the same baking powder that 
she~ had used for twenty-five 
years, opened one of her mistress’ 
magazines of an evening after 
work hours. were over and came 
upon a double spread of leading 
hotels and noted clubs whose 
chefs of almost international 
fame testified to the value of our 
product by using it, she would 
undoubtedly be impressed. We 
felt that if she could be appealed 
to, surely seeing testimonials of 
the article by such leaders would 
certainly do it. 

“So we decided on the big users’ 
testimonial appeal. The advertis- 
ing in a woman’s magazine in the 
October issue—a double spread— 
is reproduced in various sizes from 
full page to double spread in prac- 
tically ‘all of the other woman’s 
publications. Then, too, we cover 
the small-town publications, the 
general magazines, the food jour- 
nals, the rotogravure sections of 
the leading newspapers, the hotel 
papers, the financial and trade 
pubkcations. 


TESTIMONIALS IN GROUPS 


“We are, we believe, the first 
concern to use hotels in groups in 
our advertising, and we do this 
because we believe the cumulative 
effect is greater than if we dis- 
tributed our testimonials over a 
longer period of advertising. 
There is a general belief abroad 
that it takes graft to get hotels 
to use a product and then to tes- 
tify to its merit. This is not the 
case. We have found that ex- 
perts are the easiést people to sell. 
We made use of the sample idea, 
sent a five-pound can of Ryzon 
to some of them to sample. They 
used it, liked it and afterwards 
bought. When we get out an 
advertisement such as those which 
are soon to appear, listing some 
of the hotels and clubs using our 
baking powder, we send them an 
advance proof copy asking if they 
have any objections to appearing 
in the group, and saying that un- 
less we hear from them to the 
contrary the advertisement will 
appear as shown. There has not 
been a single objection. Instead 


of objections, several hotel man- 
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agers and chefs have written to 
say, that they are glad to be 
included in so representative a 
group. Naturally, it gives them 
good advertising while it helps us. 
It works both ways and they 
recognize the fact. 

“Most of the relations with 
hotels have been promoted by the 
women on the service staff. We 
have heard it. argued that no 
woman could get into the sanctum 
sanctorum of a hotel chef’s do 
main, but our women have found 
it easy, and that the bigger the 
chef the more open he is to any 
food suggestion, whether trying a 
new baking powder or a new food 
made with it. During the war our 
women decided that now, when 
all the talk was for conservation 
of wheat flour, was the time to in- 
troduce good old-fashioned. Amer- 
ican corn bread such as hotel 
guests clamor for and not‘one 
hotel chef in a thousand knows 
how to make. Our women 
with one of the leading hotels 
sending one of the service 
women to the chef to suggest a 
new kind of war muffins and to 
offer to show him how to make 
them. Some of the firm were 
skeptical of the results, but not 
the women. They banked on the 
tact and sense of their represen- 
tative and on her ability to show 
that particular French chef some- 
thing new in the cookery line. She 
met with the most cordial recep- 
tion, was given carte blanche in the 
pastry kitchen, and the result was 
that genuine corn muffins were 
introduced as a regular war bread 
on the hotel menu. Hotel after 
hotel was visited. Now corm 
muffins have become a fixture on 
the hotel menu—the genuine 
American food article, where be- 
fore the war the best one could 
get was a poor excuse for 
table delicacy. i 

“This work of the service staf 
played an important part m im 
troducing Ryzon baking pe 
and in getting the co-operation of 
the chefs in our advertising plans. 
It has brought about the most 
friendly relations, and helped te 
make the Ryzon hotel testimonial 
advertising possible,” -. 
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Whether you earn 
$4 


a minute, 


$4 an hour, 
or $4 a day— 
your brain is worth 
$4 a year. 

That’s all it costs 
to give it 

52 weeks of 
The Outlook. 


































This copy is running 
twice a week in New York, 
Chicago and Detroit. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


122 S. Michigan Blvd. Travers D. CARMAN 6 Beacon Street, 
Chicago, Illinois Advertising Manager Boston, Mass. 
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Boedot and 
Colliers 


. The Tide Water Oil 
Company is now in 
its fourth year of 
advertising in na- 
tional magazines. 

















Collier’s has carried 
more Veedol adver- 
tising than any 
other general pub- 
lication. 


Collier's 


- THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 





—_—«. 


J. E. Wituiams, Advertising Manager 
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The Right Way to Read Lineage Figures 


On six business, buying days a week the principal 
wants of the world are filled. 

Buying interest on these days is at concert pitch. 

So is interest in advertising—interest when the 
want 1s felt in what the market offers to fill the want 
—right-now interest that sharpens desire and trans- 
lates buying impulse into buying action. 

Six days a week the world’s merchandising moves 
from shelf to consumer. 

Among National as well as local advertisers it-is 
the well recognized function of the six-day news- 
paper, and especially of the evening newspaper, to 
create and sustain the consumer demand that is the 
life-blood of advertised merchandise. 

The six-day newspaper, and especially the evening 
newspaper, performs this function to the highest de- 
gree of satisfaction because it delivers the selling mes- 
sage to a cultivated audience at home in the evening, 
when wants are discussed and buying decisions made. 

In Chicago The Daily News clearly dominates 
the six-day newspaper field. It is FIRST in nearly 
every important kind of advertising, a position 
which it has occupied over so long a period of years 
as to leave no question of its ability to create and 
sustain the one thing towards which all selling effort 
is directed—consumer demand. 

Read Chicago lineage figures 6 days against 6. 
In no other way can the importance of The Daily 
News in this rich market be gauged. In no other 
way can a cross-section of the collective buying im- 
pulse of the Chicago market be obtained. 

Read Chicago lineage figures 6 days against 6— 
the only way they should be read. 


THE DAILY NEWS 


FIRST in Chicago 


6 DAYS AGAINST 6 

















Lost: An Opportunity to Advertise 
Railroad Service 


Resorts Were Benefited by Campaign Just Ended, but People’s Feelings 
Continue Ruffled 


By J. G. Condon 


HE United States Railroad 

Administration’s $1,000,000 ad- 
vertising campaign has ended. In 
many respects it was a remark- 
able one. The copy was excel- 
lent, and the art work and typog- 
raphy splendid. But the most 
notable feature of the campaign 
was the fact that at no time was 
railroad service mentioned. Ex- 
cept for the signature of the Ad- 
ministration, the advertising 
might have been the effort of the 
resort interests of New England, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
Pacific Coast or any of the Na- 
tional Parks which. were given 
exploitation. 

There will be carping critics 
who will say that there was 
method in the omission’ of men- 
tion of railway service in the 
copy. They will assert that Gov- 
ernment control has left the rail- 
roads little to boast of in the way 
of service and that the least said 
of it the better. Probably the 
real reason for it was the fear of 
mentioning any one railroad sys- 
tem at the expense of others— 
which most certainly would have 
brought forth loud wails from 
the managements of the lines 
which were not favored. 

If this explanation is a correct 
one it is subject to question. It 
would hardly seem necessary to 
mention individual railroads in 
orde? to have devoted some part 
of the copy to assuring the public 
the service would at least be ade- 
quate. 

Coming so soon after the time 
when people were told to travel 
unnecessarily was unpatriotic and 
calculated to hamper the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to win the war, 
Special notice that travel barriers 
no longer existed and that the 
use of the railroads was welcome 
undoubtedly should have been 





given. Advertising of the at- 
tractions of the Maine Coast 
might well have included a note 
to the effect that the Bar Harbor 
Express offered ideal service to 
this wonderful section. 

The space used might also have 
been used to excellent advantage 
in advising the public regarding 
travel conditions. Thomas Rus- 
sell, London correspondent of 
Printers’ INK, in a recent ar- 
ticle told of the futile advertising 
done by English railroads to pre- 
vail on Britishers to take their 
vacations in June and thus relieve 
somewhat the passenger conges- 
tion which annually ties up John 
Bull’s transportation facilities in 
August. Mr. Russell said the ad- 
vertising failed because the rail- 
roads used travel guides and sta- 
tion bulletin boards—where it 
was seen only after people had 
decided to travel—rather than 
the newspapers and similar me- 
diums calculated to come to the 
attention of the public while they 
were still turning over in their 
minds the question of whether 
they will go and where they will 
go. 


NO ADVERTISING PROVISION FOR HOL- 
IDAY CRUSH 


In the United States a some- 
what similar situation developed, 
although the railroads have used 
big newspaper and magazine 
space. On the Fourth of July 
and again on Labor Day, the two 
big rush occasions the American 
railroads experience in connec- 
tion with summer travel, our 
transportation lines faced special 
difficulties. The crush of return- 
ing American troops, and the de- 
sire of the War Department to 
demobilize them and return them 
to their home towns quickly has 
kept the railroads on the qui vive 
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all summer. Eastern lines have 
had . their. coach equipment re- 
duced to a minimum through the 
demand for accommodations for 
doughboys anxious to return to 
the Western States from whence 
they came. A similar condition, 
but if anything worse, has existed 
in regard to Pullman cars, fur- 
ther complicated by the fact that 
no new sleeping cars have been 
constructed since Government 
control became effective. 

When the situation confronting 
the railroads on Independence 
Day was realized, it would have 
been natural to expect that some 
of the big space being purchased 
in newspapers would have been 
used to warn the public. Instead, 
small posters in -black and white 
were posted on station bulletin 
boards reading: 


Unitep States RaiLroap 
ADMINISTRATION 
Important Norice 
To the Public: 

During the months of June and July 
the return movement of our soldiers 
from overseas will be at its height. In 
the last week of June and the first 
week of July passenger equipment must 
be provided at the Atlantic ports for the 
transportation of several hundred thou- 
sand soldiers. It is the paramount duty 
of the Railroad Administration to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for .the safe, 
prompt and comfortable return of these 
men to their homes. Every effort will 
be made to perform this duty with the 
minimum of inconvenience to those who 
travel for-business or pleasure, but until 
the troops have been moved, coaches 
and sleeping cars will be crowded and 
temporary discomfort will result. The 
Railroad Administration confidently re- 
lies upon your co-operation in carrying 
out this pong programme. 

ALKER D. Hrwes, 
Director-General of Railroads. 


It goes without saying that a 
public that stood by the Govern- 
ment as loyally as the American 
people did, that gave its sons to 
fight for a just cause on a for- 
eign soil, that pledged its wealth 
to insure victory and _ willingly 
accepted any inconvenience that 
this victory might come quickly 
and surely, would have been 
ready to co-operate to help the 
boys who had fought and won. 
But how were they to know this 
new inconvenience was asked of 
them; that loyalty to the soldier 
boys demanded that they defer 
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their summer trips? Just as in 
England, the campaign © was 
waged on station bulletin boards, 
and the average tourist knew 
nothing of the matter until he 
reached the station to take his 
train—unless it was through the 
difficulty in. obtaining Pullman 
accommodations. 


ADVERTISING PITTED AGAINST ADVER- 
TISING 


There was one essential differ- 
ence between conditions in Eng- 
land and here. There the public 
was urged to take its August 
trip in June only on station bul- 
letin boards. In the United 
States while bulletin boards were 
used to warn people of the over- 
crowded condition of the rail- 
ways due to returning troops, the 
daily newspapers were carrying 
large space advertisements pictur- 
ing the allurements of various 
summer resorts and inferentially 
urging the people to use the rail- 
roads. 

A similar situation developed 
in connection with Labor Day. 
Troops were still reaching the 
Atlantic seaboard in great num- 
bers, and in addition the United 
States has seen the greatest sum- 
mer resort travel probably in its 
history. The first of September 
offered opportunities for an ab- 
normal congestion for a day 
which always sees railroad pas- 
senger facilities overwhelmed. 

So it was that the Director 
General issued another statement 
to the press. 

The statement took its chances 
amid a general run of news at 
a time when the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee ‘with the 
League of Nations, its Interstate 
Commerce Committee with the 
Plumb plan and various other 
solutions of the railroad prob- 
lem; several traction strikes and 
more than the usual number of 
really interesting affairs were 
claiming the space of newspaper 
editors seeking to hold their 
journals to a size warranted by 
the paper outlook. Some papers 
printed it, others didn’t, but it is 
hardly probable that anything ap- 
proaching a majority of 























who traveled Labor Day knew 
it was extant. 

yO is probable the Railroad 
Administration generally would 
have fared better at the hands of 
the public had there been a more 
judicious use of advertising 
space. No one of its acts af- 
fected ‘the public more adversely 
than the table d’hote dining car 
service which was suddenly 
forced upon an _ unsuspecting 
traveling public October 1, 1918. 
It is true this plan had passed 
into innocuous desuetude before 
the recent advertising campaign 
was begun. But a particularly 
rough bit of road for the Admin- 
istration would have been avoid- 
ed if space had been taken in the 
newspapers to tell the public why 
it was necessary. Coming at a 
time when the cry was that “food 
will win the war” it would have 
been easy to win the public to 
this new sacrifice by showing just 
how much food was saved 
through the elimination of the 
big supplies a la carte service 
made necessary on every dining 
car. Instead, the Administra- 
tion contented itself with a few 
Statements handed out to the 
newspapers as news, only to be 
lost in the overwhelming protest 
the public raised against the new 
system. 


NO ATTEMPT TO COUNTER POOR 
SERVICE 

Strenuous complaint against 
the Administration’s ukase abol- 
ishing the time-honored right to 
reserve Pullman accommodations 
and pay for them only when cer- 
tain they would be needed might 
have been softened by advertis- 
ing explaining why this rule was 
necessary. As with the table 
@hote meal it might have been 
coupled up with “winning the 
war” through the saving it ef- 
ected in the operation of unnec- 
essary cars and the correspond- 
ing reduction in coal consumption 
at a time when every pound of 
fuel was urgently needed. The 
Same thing may be said in regard 
to the compelled use of upper 
berths by the Administration, the 
demand for a ticket and a half 
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for the right to use a section in a 
sleeping car and even the higher 
rates for transportation. 

But the Administration did not 

meet any of these criticisms with 
advertising and when it did use 
paid publicity it went to the up- 
building of the hotel keepers 
rather than the railroads. Many 
of the rules it put into effect are 
good ones and fair ones, and 
railroads under private control 
may desire to continue them. Had 
the Administration explained the 
reason for them it would have 
been easy. But when private con- 
trol attempts anything of the sort 
for efficiency reasons it will be 
compelled to face a stronger pub- 
lic resentment than ever. 
“ Under private control, before 
the Railroad Administration came 
into heing, resorts often were 
exploited. The Western lines did 
wonders in bringing into popu- 
larity trips to the Pacific Coast, 
the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone 
and others of the National Parks. 
But each advertisement also gave 
adequate mention of the service 
the advertiser offered and the 
booklets had full data to answer 
all questions of the prospective 
traveler. When the railroads go 
back to their owners this un- 
doubtedly will be one feature of 
the transition which will appeal 
to the public that travels. 





Geo. L. Sullivan Leaves Fisk 


Rubber Co. 


George L. Sullivan, for three years 
advertising manager of the Fisk Rub- 
ber Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
has resigned and will be associated 
with the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, New York, on October 1. 

Miss M. G. Webber, who has been 
a member of the Fisk advertising de- 
partment for a number of years and 
whd for the past three years has had 
charge of the outdoor advertising of 
the company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. 


McGuckin Has Maddock 


Account 
The advertising account of Thomas 
Maddock’s Sons Company, Trenton, 


N. J., has been secured by the Eugene 
Philadelphia. A 
considerable national 


McGuckin Company, 
programme of 


publicity for next year is now being 
considered. 
manufactures 
hxtures, 


The Maddock 


company 
earthenware 


plumbing 


Eighth Instalment of “Printers’ Ink” 
List of Nationally Advertised 
Slogans 


To Date There Have Been Printed Four Hundred Slogans 


OLLOWING is the eighth in- 

stalment of the list of nation- 
ally advertised slogans of prod- 
ucts, making a total of 400 slogans. 
The indications are that while 
there are numerous slogans still to 
be listed, it will require increasing 
care to distinguish between those 
that are advertised nationally and 
otherwise come within the confines 
of this list. However, it is very 
likely that the 500 mark will be 
reached before any real difficulty 
is encountered in obtaining the 
slogans. Once more it is urged 
that those knowing of slogans 
which they think should be in- 
cluded in this list send them in. 


All the New Ones All the Time. 
Rothschild Bros. Hat Co. 

An Extra Collar for a Dollar. Good- 
man Collar Co. (League Collars.) 

Best Bait for rhs Since Fishing 
First Began. George Julian. 

Best for Baby—Best for You. John- 
son ” Johnson. (Toilet & Baby Pow- 
der. 

Best Servant in Your House (The). 
G. I. Sellers & Sons Co. (Kitchen 
Cabinet.) 

Bigger Than Weather. Patrick-Du- 
luth oolen Mills. 

Boot With the Muscles (The). Bea- 
con Falls Rubber Co. 

Bowers Saves Power. 
Bearing Co. 

Cabinet-Wood of the Elect (The). 
American Walnut Manufacturers’ Assn. 

Chocolates With the Wonderful Cen- 
tres (The). Liggett’s Chocolates. 

Cigar Made With Good Judgment 
(The). General Cigar Co., Inc. (Tom 
Keene Cigar.) 

Cut To Fit the Mouth. James 
Brothers. (Salt Water Taffy.) 

Defies Time and the Elements. L. 
C. Chase & Co. 

Dispels Dressing Discords. Federal 
Snap Fastener Corp. (Harmony 
Brand.) 

Distinction in Dress. 
man Co. 

Do Not Ask for Toilet Paper—Ask 
for SceotTissue. Scott Paper Co. 

First Hands To Touch It Are Yours 
(The). J. L. Kraft & Bros. Co. (Elk- 
horn Cheese.) 

Flory, the Name That Eliminates 
Doubt. S. Flory Mfg. Co. 

Guaranty—In Name and_ Service. 
Guaranty Motors Co. 


Bower Roller 


Printz-Bieder- 


Hardware That Harmonizes (The). 
P. & F. Corbin. 

Hat That Goes With Good Clothes 

. Mallory Hat Co., Inc. 

Hot Water All Over the House, 
Ruud Mfg. Co. (Automatic Gas Heat- 
er. 

it Beats—As It Sweeps—As It 
Cleans. Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 

It’s Your Protection and our Guar- 
antee. Crex Carpet Co. 

. ceemaie Kills Kolds. Kondon Mig. 


“Let the “Kitchen Maid” Be Your 
Kitchen Aid. Wasmuth-Endicott Co. 
(Kitchen Cabinet.) 

Made a Little Better Than Seems 
Necessary. Rhinelander Refrigerator 


Co. 
Made the Sleeveless Gown Possible. 
Hall & Ruckel, Inc. (Depilatory Pow- 


der.) 
Mark That Is Fifty Years Deep 
(The). Billings & Spencer Co. 
Miles of Smiles. American Motors 


orp. 

ioe You Eat—The Better You Feel 
(The). K-Naturals Mfg. Co. 

New York Styles America—Monroe 
Clothes New York. Monroe Clothes. 

No Hill Too Steep—No Sand Too 
Deep. ackson Motors Corp. (Four 
Wheel Drive Trucks.) 

No Sag In Any Way. Way Sagless 
Spring Co. 

Our Word of Honor to the Public. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 

Phonograph of Marvelous Tone 
(The). Vitanola Talking Machine Com- 


pany 
Pillow for the Body. (A). Sealy 
Mattress Co. 
Quality That Makes Friends, Ser- 
o That Keeps Them. 


Rely On Me. Billings & Spencer. 

Resists Fire and Rot. California 
Redwood Association. 

Right Hat for Real Men (The). 
Langenberg Hat Co. (Lion Hats.) 

Rock of Ages. Boutwell, Milne & 
Varnum Co. 

Snap With the Turtle Back. A. L 
Clark & Co., Inc. (So-E-Z Snap Fae 
tener.) F 

Standard of the World. Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. ; 
Pa Express Success. Cutler Desk 

° 


Tougher Than Elephant Hide. Con 
tinental Rubber Works. 
A Treat to Eat. Wm. Edwards Co. 
Utmost in Cigarettes (The). S. 
Anargyros. (Egyptian Deities.) 
Works wae hae Rather Than for 
You. Stone & Webster 
Writes . Strong, Rich Blue. Car 


ter’s Ink 
0 





Borden Stove , 
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centra 
reads- 
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The Clyde of America 


“The Philadelphia Board of 
Trade maintains that the Dela- 
ware River has earned the 
right to be called the Clyde of 
America because of the ship- 
ping tonnage which has been 
and will be launched in its 
waters before the end of this 
year. According to the board, 
more than 1,000,000 deadweight 
tons of shipping will have been 
launched in the Delaware by 
Dec. 31, 1919.”—New York 
Times, ‘August 26, 1919. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by con- 
centrating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” 
reads— 


The Bulletin 
etn 448,246 hy 


No prize, premiu ERS AOI 
tion have ever been. sed by The Bulletin 
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© tae stationery stores in these days ot extensive 
oe advertising includes drug stores and department 
stores quite as much as stationers and booksellers. In fact, 
jewelry stores may be considered ‘as a retail outlet for some of 
the articles usually associated with the stationery line, such as 
fountain pens, silver pencils, etc. 


@ In an investigation for Baltimore covering Inks, Library Paste, 
Fountain Pens and Pencils we find 58 stationers, 36 book stores, 342 
druggists, 33 department stores and 228 jewelers as actual or possible 
outlets. 


@ For the purposes of this report local firms were interviewed as follows: 
17 wholesale stationers, 23 retail stationers, g retail bookdealers, 4 
department ‘stores and 64 retail druggists. 


@ That there are 44 retailers out of the hundred who do not handle 
ten-cent pencils is not.surprising. But that 33 out of the hundred do 
not sell fountain pens was, we thought, worthy of investigation. We 
found that 23 of these 33 were druggists, of whom the majority 

that the demand was not sufficient to warrant the trouble and cost of 
handling them. 

@ This, it seems to us, is a situation that advertising is ina position to 
correct and by ADVERTISING we mean the effective, definite, 
CONCENTRATED advertising in t centers of population like 
Baltimore and in mediums of an all-ernbracing, DOMINATING 
character like The Baltimore NEWS—advcrtising that will CREATE 
the demand these dealers do not now feel—advertising that, reasonably 
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well merchandised IN ADVANCE of the campaign, will increase 
distribution among dealers who are now grossly indifferent toa more or 


less indifferent demand. 


@ Careful estimates place the chewing gum market in Baltimore as 
worth a million dollars a year. The talcum powder market as worth 
half a million dollars a year. What is the fountain pen market worth? 
The ink market, the paste market, pencil market? Surely these things 
are equally as important as chewing gum! Can’t they be brought up 


to an equal state of advertised cultivation? 


@ For the manufacturer, agent or distributor who wants to go at the 
situation intelligently we have a copy of this report showing not only 
accurate figures on distribution, best sellers, etc., but complete tabulated 
and detailed information (84 pages in all) that takes up the Baltimore 
matket from almost every angle and gives a wealth of valuable local 
information which for completeness and accuracy has probably never 
been equalled. 

Although requests for our Chewing Gum, Talcum 

Powder, Jams and Jellies, Table Syrups Reports 


have nearly swamped us we will do our best also 
to take care of concerns interested in these lines. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


pAN A, CARROLL LE. LUTZ 

ntative estern Re ntative 
Tribune Building A latrh, First Nat'l Bank  Bidg. 
New York Advertising Manager Chicago 
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Five Working Days a Week 


A five-day schedule was insti- 


tuted several months ago, clos- 
ing our Production Departments 


on. Saturday. Having found 
that the two-day week-end 
brings the men of this organ- 
ization back on Monday with 
new enthusiasm, we shall 
continue to close our Produc- 
tion Departments on Saturday 
the year ’round. The offices will 
remain open until one o’clock. 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 


eAdvertising Illustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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“When a Feller Needs a Friend” 
Boyhood Has Found One in 


Advertising 


More and More Are Boys Becoming an Important Factor and the In- 
genuity of the Artist Is Taxed 


By W. Livingston Larned 


UST how much does a mother 

think of her boy? 

How strong is the father’s at- 
tachment for the modern Pen- 
rod, with his apple-red cheeks and 
propensity for mischief? 

The Advertiser has evidently 
made a study of these questions 
and has reached the conclusion 
that Boyhood is a valuable busi- 
ness asset and deserves to be made 
the leading theme of many adver- 
tising campaigns. 

For we find that Youth beams 
out at us from the printed page 
as he never did before. 

The commuter, homeward 
bound, smiles inwardly and out- 
wardly as he swoops down on a 
certain’ advertising illustration 
and says, as he turns to his com- 
panion: “That makes me think of 
when I was a boy. Great stuff, 
isn’t it?” 

Think over this piece of copy: 
“Every father and every mother 
knows that there is a close rela- 
tionship between an upright car- 
flage and an upright character. 
Won't it make your boy proud to 
hear other boys say, ‘Gee! Hasn't 
he got a dandy figure?’” 
Patnters’ INK has told of the 
Rew merchandising plan of the 

burg Company for Right- 
posture Boys’ Clothes. The ad- 
vertisements, featuring a series of 
studies of boyhood, are now ap- 
pearing. Other tailoring houses, 
also, are all going in for scenes 
and arguments calculated to win 
Over both the parent and the 
youngster. It’s as if school had 
“let out” suddenly and a merry 
Crowd of lads had tumbled peil 
mell out into the advertising. 
_ It is a virgin field for the art- 
ist, who finds that the subject has 


Rot been done to death in the past. - 


Boys are naturally active and this 
means pictures of a particularly 
spirited character. 

Right-posture advertising has 
decided to use photographs from 
life for the present, and the copy 
quoted above was used in con- 
nection with a scene in a railroad 
station with four happy boys just 
returning from summer camp. 


COPY INSPIRES PRIDE IN THE BOY 


The Kaynee Blouse series, 
painted from living models, has 
visualized the rough-and-tumble 
wear of kid clothes. Jimmy sim- 
ply can’t resist the temptation to 
turn the hose on a passing pal. 

Every grown-up will chuckle 
over these drawings, for they are 
pages from boyhood as it was, 
and as it always will be. The 
spirit of clothing copy for young- 
sters is frankly designed to make 
the boy himself want a tidier out- 
fit, and the pride of the parent is 
also stimulated. 

It would seem that advertisers 
in general have looked over their 
propositions and said, “Can we 
originate a series in which boy- 
hood is the main theme? He is a 
live market. He thinks more 
clearly than in the olden days. If 
we mould his mind, we win a 
friend for the future. We must 
impress him with the virtues of 
our line, for time passes rapidly 
and he will shortly be the head of 
a household.” 

At the risk of making it appear 
that Toasted Corn Flakes is a 
breakfast food for youngsters, a 
most ambitious full page for this 
product in colors was a striking 
study, by Wilson, of “Boydom,” 
baseball bat poised for a three- 
bagger. “This boy knows,” said 


the text, “he keeps his eye on the 
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ball. He’s the kind of a boy that 
eats Kellogg’s. He wouldn’t be 
satisfied with an imitation.” The 
parent is appealed to along health 
lines. You, Mother, are respon- 
sible for the physical progress of 
that boy of yours. See that he 
gets real nourishment. 

The Fisk Rubber: Company, al- 
ways a stickler for the better sort 
of advertising illustrations, has 


whatever. 
“How 
ask fora 


ILLUSTRATIONS LIKE THIS MAKE ADVERTISING ATTRACTIVE 


TO YOUNG AND OLD 


gone direct to headquarters for 
a campaign to be used in boy pub- 
lications. Norman Rockwell, an 
artist who has specialized in pic- 
tures that tell stories, has pro- 
duced the Fisk Bicycle Club se- 
ries. Rockwell has no patience 
with. tailor-made boyhood. His 
characters are taken from the 
small-town environment. 
Rockwell is a realist. He comes 
nearer reflecting the homely, 
freckle-faced country boy, than 
even Frost in his palmiest days. 
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He manages to find the: same 
characters all of us knew inti- 
mately in our own boyhood: the 
fat cherub, the scrawny lad, the 
dare-devil who was in for mis- 
chief and the son of the richest 
man in town, who always wore 
red bow ties. 

The remarkable part of the Fisk 
campaign is the freedom of the 
paintings from an overload of 
commercialism. A 
scene at the old 
swimmin’ hole does 
not even picture the 
bicycle that brought 
them there, although 
the white caps, given 
by the Fisk company, 
with their character- 
istic lettering are in 
evidence. 

The. United States 
Rubber Company in 
its bicycle-tire adver- 
tising goes in. for 
cleverly devised illus- 
trations by Herbert 
Meyer. Meyer’s 
paintings of boys are 
excellent. He uses 
models and his tech- 
nique is sharp, clean- 
cut, corivineing. But 
then, who could fail 
to draw an inspired 
illustration of a lad 
and his bike, talking 
with mother when 
this copy was pfo- 
vided : 

“Orders from the 
Captain—‘proceed by 
the main road to the 
corner of Walnut 
street and Lancaster 
avenue, where you will 
deliver this letter to the command- 
ing general in the brown cottage 
on the corner. Return with re- 
ply and do not accept more than 
six of grandmother’s cookies.’ 
The bicycle gives mother-a winged 
messenger, a sturdy reliance for 
errands, a boy home from school 
promptly. And it always makes 
a more self-reliant and useful 
boy.” 

The advertising progressiveness 
of the tire concerns has had @ 
great deal to do with the “come 
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back” of the bicycle, which had 
almost disappeared into the limbo 
of forgotten sports. The bicycle 
dealer himself did not seem cap- 
able of this reincarnation. The 
bike slowly went into the discard. 

Then all of the large coaster 
brake and tire concerns put their 
shoulders to the wheel. 

For three years, liberal space 
has been used, which, while ad- 
vertising the manufacturer’s own 
goods, is really a campaign for 
the Bicycle, its utility and pleas- 
ure and health-giving virtues. 

In boys’ papers the special 
“boy ad” is run, although other 
periodicals seem to carry a sur- 
prising volume of copy in which 
youth has its joyous fling. 

When planning such a cam- 
paign great care should be taken 
in the selection of the artist. It is 
a special gift and a rare ability, 
this business of lassoing the spirit 
of the boy. “The Oriole,” Booth 
Tarkington’s recent successful 
study of the youngster of the 
small village, is. illustrated by a* 
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past master of Boydom, Worth 
Brehm. This artist shows us the 
boy who is a bit more careful 
in his dress and- behavior than the 
Rockwell type, but none the less 
genuine, sincere and _ shrewdly 
portrayed. 

To draw boys as they really 
are it is necessary to know them, 
to sympathize with them, to have 
lived the life of a boy and then 
remembered it. 

Advertising welcomes boyhood 
to its pages, for it brings anima- 
tion, humor, a new spirit, and 
situations that have not been 
threshed over until all the good 
of the grain is gone. 





Mero Joins Frey Company 


Lee Mero, who has been engaged in 


advertising illustration work in Min- 
neapolis, is now with the Charles Daniel 
rey Company, an advertising illustra- 
tion service, Chicago. 





The advertising account of The Bost- 
wick Steel Lath Company, Niles, O., is 
now in the hands of The -Powers- House 
Co., Cleveland. 
















Would Form Federation of Em. 
ployers’ Associations 


Meeting in Chicago Appoints Committee From Fourteen Organizations 


HE Illinois Manufacturers’ 

Association has started a 
movement to organize American 
employers into a body that will do 
for the employers what the trades 
unions are doing for labor. A 
permanent committee has been 
formed composed of representa- 
tives of a number of national 
organizations. 

John M. Glenn, secretary of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who conceived the idea, said: 
“Manufacturers of the United 
States have been finding out for 
the last few years that three mil- 
lion union laboring men can make 
themselves felt at Washington. 
Manufacturers have become con- 
vinced that they have got to pre- 
sent their own views collectively 
at Washington if they are going 
to get what is their due in the 
way of legislation.” 

Charles Piez, formerly general 
manager of the U. S. Shipping 
Corporation, will be chairman of 
the committee. The committee’s 
work will be to bring to the atten- 
tion of trade bodies, chambers of 
commerce, commercial clubs, ag- 
ricultural organizations and other 
business men’s organizations the 
resolutions passed at the “Our 
Country First Conference” held 
in Chicago last week. 

Fourteen employers’ organiza- 
tions are represented on the com- 
mittée as follows: Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Minnesota 
Employers’ Association, National 
Milk Producers’ Association, 
American Institute of Meat Pack- 
ers, National Conference of State 
Manufacturers’ Associations, Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, National 
Implement and Vehicle Associa- 
tion, Railway Business Associa- 
tion, . Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, 
Industrial Engineers, 


American Institute of 
National : 
8 


Association of Underwear and 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Butter 
— Egg Board and Raikway 
Age. 

The resolutions which will com- 
pose the platform of the new-Na- 
tional Union of Employers as- 
sailed the proposed international 
bureau of labor, and condemned 
Bolshevism, . ultra-socialism and 
other radical doctrines. They 
urged a return to the old-fash- 
ioned principles of thrift and in- 
dustry and advised that a federa- 
tion of employers’ organizations 
be formed to protect business 
against hostile legislation. 

At the conference it was de- 
cided that the ills at present af- 
fecting American commerce and 
industry are caused in large meas- 
ure by the attitude of the work- 
man in demanding more pay and 
at the same time cutting down pro- 
duction. 

The convention was pretty much 
in accord, with the exception of a 
resolution affecting the farmer. 
A heated debate brought out the 
statement that the farmer shall 
have no more rights in organiza- 
tions than the manufacturer. 
However, the farmer’s side won 
and the conference declared that 
“the time has come when millions 
of farmers, not only in their own 
interests but in the interest of 
consumers, should have _ the 
clearly expressed right by both 
state and federal laws to buy, sell 
and bargain collectively concern- 
ing their own products.” 

Some speakers insisted that the 
prices on farm products had not 
risen in any way commensurate 


with the cost of producing them. 


The Government control of wheat 
prices, it was said, prevented the 
farmers from getting more thai 
merely a nominal return on their 
investment. This kind of atgw 
ment was vigorously contested but 
to no avail, 
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Home Building 


The first of the series of 
THE JOURNAL'S 
EFFICIENCY 
HOUSES, in its OWN- 
YOUR-OWN-HOME 
CAMPAIGN, appears 


in the October issue. 





The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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HE McGraw-Hill Company, 

Inc., announces that its Busi- 
ness Research Bureau will hereafter 
be directed by Ernest S. Bradford. 
Mr. Bradford was formerly com- 
mercial research expert for the 
United States Rubber Company and 
later analyst of production figures 
with the Emergency Fleet Corpor- 
ation. 


The Business Research Bureau is 
prepared to co-operate with manu- 
facturers and advertising agencies 
in the analysis of markets, and the 
formulation of sales plans on any 
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product related to the special field 
of the McGraw-Hill Publications, 


In this work of co-operation the 
bureau is enabled to supply not sta- 
tistics merely, but the interpreta- 
tion of those statistics based up- 
on the intimate acquaintanceship 
of the McGraw-Hill orgariization 
with the industries in which its pub- 
lications are read. 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Buy Them as a Group 
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Not ALL of the 
good catalogues 
and booklets are 
printed by the 
Charles Francis 
Press, but of the 
really distinctive 
ones we print a 


surprisingly large 


number. 


Charles Francis Press 
THE ADDRESS IS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
The Telephone Number Is Greeley 3210 
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How Technical Advertisers Are 
Developing the News Sense 


An Important Factor in Business Paper Advertising 


By R. Bigelow Lockwood 


«é¢.XERMANY surrenders.” 

These two words, hurling 
their message in wet type at tens 
of thousands last November, set 
Fifth Avenue aflame, turned New 
York into a melting pot of human 
emotions and transformed the 
country into a seething turmoil of 
sheer, irresponsible gladness. New 
Yorkers, born and brought up on 
a newspaper diet of scare head- 
lines, were swept away by these 
seventeen letters. A glance at 
these two words flung weeping 
women into each other’s arms, cut 
the bonds of convention, caused 
strong men to cry, laugh insanely 
or curse without reason and played 
at will upon the taut heartstrings 
of the American public. 

It is this same force of news 
interest which advertisers have at 
their disposal, provided they know 
how to tap it; modified and di- 
luted to be sure, yet belonging to 
the same parent stream which on 
that November noon burst the 
dam and rolled its tidal wave 
from ocean to ocean. 

The other night the writer sat 
directly behind two. men at the 
movies who showed marked indi- 
cations of disinterest during the 
performance. After several false 
starts to leave they finally arose 
from their chairs and started to- 
ward the aisle. Just then the pic- 
ture on the screen changed to a 
showing of one of the popular 
“Illustrated News Weeklies.” In- 
stantly the two stopped and re- 
traced their steps with the audible 
remark made by one, “Wait a 
minute, Jack, I want to see this.” 

The thing which drew them 
back to their seats and held their 
interest with a firm grip was 
simply the force of news interest. 
Outside of newspaper men, the 
guiding minds behind the moving- 
Picture industry have perhaps the 
best appreciation of crowd psy- 


thology and the highest realiza- +9 





tion as to the value that lies in 


- news interest when properly di- 


rected, 

One reason why so many news- 
paper reporters make successful 
advertising copy writers lies in the 
fact that they are trained to ap- 
preciate the value of a “nose for 
news,” and use this talent accord- 
ingly. The instinctive hunger of 
the reading public for news is a 
factor which is being capitalized 
by many advertisers, particularly 
in the technical field. When prop- 
erly handled, news interest is the 
trigger which drives the advertis- 
ing bullet straight to the bulls-eye 
and secures the desired attention 
to the copy. 


COPY BASED ON MOST IMPORTANT 
NEWS FEATURE 


During the flight of the NC-4, 
the pulse of the public beat in tune 
with the motor, and the Lees- 
Bradner Company of Cleveland 
had its finger on the pulse. For- 
tunately, the date of issue of the 
technical publication in which ad- 
vertising copy appeared picked up 
the advertisement at a time when 
the exploit was still fresh in mind. 

In this case the element of news 
interest has a rather loose tie-up 
to the product advertised and the 
copy stretches a point to get the 
idea over. Ten years ago marked 
the discovery, by Lees-Bradner, of 
a new principle in gear generation 
and this fact is linked up to the 
achievement of the American sea- 
plane. It lies within the power 
of almost any advertiser to make 
use of important features of news 
interest, in some such manner, and 
although the tie-up may be a bit 
wabbly an advantage of strong at- 
tention value is gained. Most cer- 
tainly, the chances are that the 
Lees-Bradner page was not over- 
looked. 

A few years ago the newspapers 
were full of accounts describing 
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the damage wrought to bathing 
resorts along the Atlantic Coast 
by man-eating sharks, At Asbury 
Park and other places bathers 
were protected by screens of 
heavy wire netting and the slight- 
est unusual ripple on the surface 
of the water was sufficient to 
cause a strong commotion. 

How to hitch up this factor of 
news interest to a hack-saw ma- 
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same to surpass 
competition was the Lees-Bradner dis- 
covery, ten years ago, of a new prin- 


ciple in gear generation. 


Others have followed our lead 


thousands 
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together in a shark's jaws, and it 
was to this point of connection 
that the news interest value pos- 
sessed by the copy was tied. The 
advertisement in question pictured 
a shark, with jaws extended, leap- 
ing out of a newspaper clipping 
which told the latest happening 
relative to the situation. Opposite 
to this was shown an illustration 
of the doublebladed hack-saw 
machine. The copy 
angle showed how the 
destructive double 
row of teeth principle, 
existing in the shark, 
became a_ creative 
agent for manufac- 
turing success in the 
machine advertised. 
Not long ago the 
city of Boston was 
rocked by the terrific 
explosion of a huge 
molasses tank which 


property amounting to 
three million dollars 
and killed nine people, 
besides injuring fifty. 


] Naturally, consider- 
kes Oo able newspaper space 
forever a= 6 was: given to the ac 


cident and the work 
of cleaning up the 
devastated area was 
done by four well 
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TECHNICAL ADVERTISER LINKS UP WITH COMPELLING 


NEWS 


chine was a problem which a cer- 
tain manufacturer, advertising to 
the machine-tool industry, had no 
great difficulty in solving. It so 
happened that the design of his 
machine featured two cutting 
hack-saw blades working toward 
each other and biting off a piece 
of bar stock as easily as one of 
the New Jersey man-eaters snips 
off a leg. In fact, the long narrow 
saw blades, facing each other, had 
a certain degree of resemblance to 
the long rows of teeth, snapping 


PIONEERS IN GEAR GENERATION, OUR PRODUCTS STILL LEAD THE WAY < doe 








known concerns of 
Boston, working twen- 
ty-four hours a day, 
and _—_—siusing Carbic 
lights for the night 
ee, shift. 

= Here is a direct 
connection between an 
item of news. inter- 
est and product, and 
the Carbic Manufacturing Com- 
pany was quick to grasp the 
situation and apply it in the 
technical advertising. A_ large 
illustration of the wreckage was 


shown, with Carbic lights ‘om 
the job, and partly covering 
the picture appeared a tom 


newspaper clipping, the headline 
of which told the story. Then, to 
tie the knot tighter, the following 
head, set in large type underneath 
the picture, clinched. the connec 
tion in unmistakable terms: 
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WRECKAGE REMOVAL AFTER BOSTON 
MOLASSES EXPLOSION AIDED BY 
CARBIC LIGHTS EXCLUSIVELY ! 


It is just this sort of a use for 
news interest that technical adver- 
tisers can make use of, provided 
they, themselves, possess a “nose 
for news.” . 

When New York City was 
shocked some years ago by the 
caving in of a whole block of 
Seventh Avenue, during subway 
construction work, and the drop- 
ping of a loaded street car into 
the hole, the builder of a hoist 
which aided in the rescue, lost no 
time in playing up the fact in his 
advertising, both by illustration 
and copy. 

To develop a “nose for news” 
it is necessary to keep in step with 
current events, read the papers 
and couple nerve with an imagin- 
ation that will permit you to see 
something of news interest in 
points that to many, not so gifted, 
would be obscure. 

It takes imagination, and a nose 
for news, to find any connection 
between the members of the Ger- 
man Peace Delegation and cast 
iron pipe. Let me reproduce the 
following extract of newspaper 
copy, dated May 22: 

“The great fountains at Ver- 
sailles were turned on this morn- 
ing for a test preliminary to the 
grand display planned for the day 
the peace treatv is signed. They 
functioned perfectly, despite the 
fact that they had not been used 
since the war began. 

“Members of the German peace 
delegation were interested spec- 
tators, the display being visible 
from the windows of their hotels.” 

With this slender bit of infor- 
mation to work with, the Cast Iron 
Pipe Publicity Bureau cleverly 
twisted the angle as follows: 
Under the heading, “No Wonder 
the Members of the German Peace 
Delegation Were Interested,” ap- 
peared the following explanation: 
“When one reflects that the pipe 
which enabled Les Grandes Eaux 
in the port at Versailles to func- 
tion properly—in spite of the fact 
that the Cast Iron Pipe was in- 
stalled prior to the opening of the 
Park, hack in 1685—234 years ago 
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—it is no. wonder the German 
Peace Delegation were interested.” 

The recent campaign launched 
by the United States Government 
to induce the prompt buying of 
coal to prevent a winter shortage, 
afforded many advertisers in the 
technical field a timely opportunity 
to tie up their advertising to the 
prevailing news interest applying 
to the condition. Thus it hap- 
pened that many manufacturers of 
power-plant devices whose prod- 
ucts tended to save fuel, found in 
the various Government announce- 
ments and warnings excellent ma- 
terial for reproduction in their 
copy. 

Readers do not need to be re- 
minded of the sudden publicity 
given to chewing gum. The facts 
are fresh in memory. A break in 
the machinery occurred during the 
time of the trans-Atlantic flying 
exploits. The success of the flight 
was at stake. Frantically the of- 
ficer in charge commanded his 
crew to chew gum, and with the 
mixture thus obtained made a 
temporary repair which held and 
enabled the flight to be won. 

This incident is recalled because 
it illustrated a principle pertaining 
to news interest in copy. Without 
question, chewing gum has been 
used countless times for making 
repairs covering everything from 
stopping leaky gas jets to mending 
hot water bags. It took a feature 
of national news interest, how- 
ever, to win for chewing gum a 
recognition and a place in the Hall 
of Fame, which the manufacturers 
were quick to appropriafe and use 
to the best advantage. 

The stronger the news interest 
value, the greater the attention 
which will be directed toward the 
advertisement. 

In the technical field, however, 
the term “news” has a somewhat 
more collective meaning than in 
the general field of advertising. 

For example, if a certain con- 
crete mixer materially helped to 
build a dam in record time, that 
fact is news to the reader of tech- 
nical papers in that field. If a 
steam shovel of a certain make 
and type opened up a cut ahead 
of contract time, that fact is news. 
If a particular grade of blasting 
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powder shot down a. cliff, with 
even breakage of material, that 
fact is also news. And this is true 
because the technical field lives 
and moves in an existence of its 
own, concerned with its own 
problems. Technical papers are 
news papers, in the literal sense 
of the term. 

The writer recently saw a pho- 
tograph which had in it great pos- 
sibilities for news interest. A 
number of scows were held swing- 
ing in a rushing river by a length 
of chain. The only thing that 
stood between destruction and 
safety lay in the strength of the 
links which withstood the drag- 
ging pull of hundreds of tons. 
Some chain manufacturer, with an 
appreciation of the spectacular 
news possibilities existing in that 
picture can get hold of it and 
weave it: with a strong piece of 
‘news interest copy. 

There are a number of photo- 
graphic service bureaus which 
specialize in the ability to supply 
news interest pictures of all sorts, 
and through these the advertiser 
who wishes to put news interest 
in his copy can secure practically 
anything he wants in the way of 
illustrations. Let anything hap- 
pen in New York to impede trans- 
portation, from the breakage of a 
truck to the caving in of the sub- 
way, and the camera man is on the 
job, taking pictures which are 
later classified and stocked away 
among thousands of other photos, 
ready to be drawn out on demand. 

Live news is meat and drink to 
your American public, and the re- 
sponse to news interest is a factor 
which can be guaranteed in ad- 
vance. Making use of it in adver- 
tising is merely setting in motion 


an instinctive human trait toward’ 


securing the attention of readers 
to your copy. 


H. V. O’Brien Joins Husband 
& Thomas : 


Howard V. O’Brien, who has been 
in the magazine agency field, is now a 
member of the service department of 
Husband & Thomas Co., Inc., advertis- 
ing agency, Chicago. 

This agency recently obtained the ad- 
vertising account of the Eagle-Picher 
Lead Co., Chicago. 


New Cleveland Agency 

A new advertising agency has 
established in Cleveland under the = 
of The Nichols-Moore Company by 
Drusus H. Nichols and John C Moore 
Among the staff of the new agency are: 
D. - Nichols, J. C. Moore, 3 J. 
Witthoff, and O. C. Shiras. 

Mr. Nichols, who during the war was 
managing director of the Allied Pub 
licity Bureau of Cleveland, was for a 
number of years with the ee Re 
view and Rock Products, both of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Moore, who was assistant director 
of the Allied Publicity Bureau of 
Cleveland, has been with the advertising 
department of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 
Chicago, and has been with Rock Prod. 
ucts, and American Stone Trade, both 
of Chicago. 

Mr. itthoff, who was a member of 
the staff of the Allied Publicity Bu 
reau, was formerly advertising 
of the Marion Steam Shovel G. 
Marion, O. He was at one time adver 
tising and assistant sales manager of 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Com 
pany, Findley, O. 

r. Shiras, who has been a member 
of the art staff of the Allied Publicity 
Bureau, has been with the Pi 
Pa. Post, Gazette Times, and Chroniclk 
Telegraph, as an artist at different 
times. 


Must Import, If We Are to 
Sell Abroad 


The thing which we all have to do, 
both in America and everywhere els, 
is to speed up production. We went 
over to Europe to rescue her from the 
murderer. ut having saved her 
in one way, we cannot abandon her to 
die in another. The two great esse 
tials of life are food and clothing. Ow 
food producers responded nobly to the 
call. The world today is crying for 
cotton with the price a secondary co 
sideration. Before this present - 
season has ended I expect to see m 
higher prices unless—and this is a most 
important proviso— unless a_ short 
sighted Congress fails to add new 
wheels to our banking machinery, ® 
that it breaks down under the strain, 
or insists on maintaining a reactionary 
tariff policy. Either of these will clog 
our export outlet by making it impor 
sible for our customers to pay for ou 

oods.—Walter Brown, 

ditor New York Commercial, addres 
ing the American Cotton Association, 
New Orleans, Sept. 9. 


National Oats in Big Canr 
paign 


The National Oats Com , St 
Louis, will begin a six-monthe advert 
in qenosien in October publications ® 
behalf of National Rolled Oats, usm 
pages in color. Twenty-four sheet pr 
ter displays will also be used to 
size the company’s slogan—‘‘Makes 
Husky.” 
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Eighth Annual 
SAFETY, FIRST-AID AND WELFARE 


Number of 
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aise § 


3 


= 


will be published on 


October 9, 1919 


This will be an issue of TRIPLE importance this 
year as it will completely report three meetings of 
vital interest to all coal mining men—those of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, the National 
Safety Council and the National Safety Meet and 
Dedication of Bureau of Mines’ Buildings. 
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A number of exceptional advertising value. Circula- 


tion of 14,000 copies. 
Write today for Rates and Complete Details 


COAL AGE 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
10th Avenue at 36th Street New York, N.Y. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


One of the Ten McGraw-Hill Publications 
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Farm Life is sincere in its belief in the power of 
advertising. 

It knows that other good publications as well as 
Farm Life produce handsome results for their ad- 
vertisers—and cut selling costs. 

There is no good reason why a sound publication 
of real merit cannot sell, or help itself greatly to sell, 
both its subscriptions and advertising space by the 
right use of advertising in other mediums. 

Farm Life has acted on that belief. 

In addition to its campaign in the Literary Digest, 
Farm Life has recently used full pages in the New 
York Times and the Chicago Tribune, and double 
page spreads in Printers’ Ink and Farm Implement 
News. 

This is more than mere selling of Farm Life space. 
It increases the knowledge of Farm Life among 
dealers, businessmen, and everyone interested. It 
enhances the value of Farm Life advertising in the 
eyes of those whose co-operation with the advertiser 
is desirable. It is, in a sense, the most valuable co- 
operation with Farm Life advertisers. 

Farm Life also uses space in its own and other publications to 
secure its subscribers. In that way it signs up local subscription 
solicitors whose work builds up the Farm Life subscription lists. 

Space used wisely in Farm Life pays as well as any that Farm 
Life spends its own money for. 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Special Representatives 
New York Detroit 


Chicago Atlanta 


SPENCER. IND. 























Dairy Supremacy as 
Shown by Figures 


During the first six months of 1919, The 
Farmer carried the advertising of 106 
breeders of dairy cattle, whose total business 
amounted to 17,222 lines. 


No other Northwestern paper carried 
more than one-twentieth as much dairy 
cattle advertising. Thus again, the absolute 
supremacy of The Farmer as the medium 
of the dairy interests of the Northwest is 
proven. Here are the exact figures: 


Number of Breeders ,. 
Advertising Lineage 


The Farmer, - - - - - 106 = 17,222 


Second Minnesota Farm 
Paper, - - ---- - 14 869 


Third Minnesota Farm 
Paper,- - - ---:-: 8 669 


THE-Q@ARMER 


A Journal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Western Representatives 
Stanparp Farm Papsrs, Inc. 
1341 Conway Building 
Cnrcaco, ILtrors 


Eastern Representatives 
Watiace C. Ricmarpson, Inc. 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New Yor City 
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Navy Advertises World Tour in 


Posters 


Famous Artists Make Vivid Displays to Gain Recruits 


HE Navy will have its own 

broadside in the coming re- 
cruiting campaign. Though the 
management of the campaign, the 
preparation of copy and the plac- 
ing of paid advertising are in the 
hands of the Advertising Agen- 
cies Corporation, an organization 
composed of 117 co- 
operating advertising 
agencies, the Navy it- 
self has a distinctive 
role. 

Under the guidance 
of the Advertising 
Agencies Corporation, 
and the direction of O. 
P. Jackson and Lieut. 
Commander Sa 
Cooper, the Navy is 
prepared to handle the 
direct, motion picture 
and poster advertising 
of the campaign. The 
personnel of the Navy 
has been combed for 


artists, printers, en- 
gravers, and newspa- 
per men, who have 


been gathered into the 
organization of the 
Naval Recruiting Serv- 
ice. 

While the story of 
the Navy campaign will 
be that the recruit can 
see the world and can 
earn while -he learns a 
trade in joining the 
Navy, it will be told in 
a new way. 

_ The posters of the 
Navy—not copies of 
photographs, but the 
creations of Lieut. Com- 
mander Henry Reuter- 
dahl and James H. 
Daugherty — will tell 
the story of world wide travel. 
The first poster of the campaign, 
India, shows a picture that 
Suggests Kipling’s stories of 


ndia—not a picture of a tem- 
ple, but of American sailors on 





THE “INDIA” 


top of an elephant, displaying 
fancy tricks to the natives. Some 
eleven other posters, which do not 
forget the spirit of the first one, 
will follow. Africa, Spain, China, 
Scandinavia are among the dis- 
tant points of the world to be 
shown. 





gosomewhere see something 


learn something 


join the Navy 


Apply Navy Recruiting Station: 


POSTER, THE FIRST OF THE SERIES 


If the posters cannot bring all 
that the Navy offers to the mind 
of the recruit, then in motion pic- 
tures he will find how the sailor 
lives, see him work, eat, and play. 
Should he desire to read of . 
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world travels, then “The Diary of 
a Globe-Trotting Gob,” and trav- 
eling books that compare with the 
advertising efforts of tourist.com- 
panies, await him. 

A “house-organ,” “The Navy 
Recruiter,” published by the Navy 
Recruiting Service, will appear 
during the campaign. It repre- 
sents the Navy publicity efforts, 
and deals with the achievements 
of those now in the Navy and 
with stories of Navy life. Its 
circulation list has the names of 
the editors of all American news- 
papers. The paper, with its con- 
tributors such as George Ade, 
Berton Braley, and Julius Rosen- 
wald, head of Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, has been so well re- 
ceived it has been decided, due to 
its educative value, that copies 
will be sent to every ship in the 
Navy. 

The campaign does not end with 
the individual recruit when he 
has enlisted. His family is con- 
cerned. For this reason, a book- 
let has been prepared which, with 
its history of the Navy and de- 
scription of the varied educational 
opportunities the Navy affords, is 
very similar to the annual cata- 
logue of the American university 
or college. This booklet, signed 
by an admiral, goes with a letter 
from an admiral to the recruit’s 
family, so that they may know 
and understand some of the ex- 
periences which a member of 
their family will have. 


M. M. Lord Directs Sales 
Service 
M. M. Lord, assistant to the general 
manager of the Boston Publishing Com- 
pany, publisher of the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, has taken over, in addi- 
tion to his other duties, the guidance 
of the sales service department of the 
organization, and has become director 
of sales service. The sales service de- 
sartment was formerly managed by C. 
McCahill, who is now vice-president 
of the Tucker Agency Inc., New York. 


E. H. Harris With “Fashion- 
Art” in the West 
E. H. Harris has been appointed 
western advertising manager, with head 
quarters in Chicago, of Fashion-Art, a 
monthly published by H. R. Daniels at 
Chicago. 


“Give Us Market Informa- 
tion,”” McDermid Advises 


Of all the information a publication 
can give a national advertiser, market 
data are most important, W. A, Me 
Dermid, sales manager of the Gerhard 
Mennen Chemical Company, told mem- 
bers of the Representatives’ Club at a 
luncheon held in the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York, on September 15. 

“National advertisers want all the in- 
formation you can give them about the 
market reached by your publications,” 
Mr. McDermid told the magazine men. 
“They want to know where goods are 
being bought and by whom they are 
being bought. If you can establish the 
relation of your publication to any given 
market your publication is sold to the 
advertiser. Other information, such as 
circulation, and character of the publi- 
cation can be obtained without trouble 
by the advertiser, but market facts are 
always at a premium.” 

This bit of advice came in the course 
of a talk by Mr. McDermid on the 
work which the Association of National 
Advertisers has been doing. 
luncheon was the first fall meeting of 
the club, and President R. B, Bowen, 
of Outlook, announced that the club 
membership had reached the maximum 
of 100, and that a waiting list would 
be established until vacancies occurred. 
Members of the executive committee of 
the A. N. A. were guests of the club. 
In the near future the executive com 
mittees of both organizations will meet 
to discuss problems common to both. 


New Chicago Agency Formed 

The Clifford Bleyer Company, Chi 
cago, has recently been formed to_do 
a general advertising business. Cif- 
ford Bleyer, president and treasurer, 
-~ formerly with Coline Kick. 
advertising agency, Chicago. 
Tuttle, lies. was formerly wa 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago. Don 
ald R. Wegg is vice-president of the 
organization. Among the accounts ham- 
dled by the agency are the Kraus Mit 
ling Co., Eagle Lye Co., and the Mi 
waukee Corrugating Co., all of Milwae 
kee. 


Levine, Vice-President, News 
Printing Co. 


J. C. Levine, who has been with the 
News Printing Company, publisher of 
‘. J 


the Paterson, N. Evening News, 
in various capacities during the 
fifteen years, has been made a viet 
president of the organization. 


Buys Fitchburg, Mass., “Eve 
ning News” 


James I. Devine, treasurer aol 
eral manager of the Clarksburg ele 
gram Company, publisher of the Clarks 
burg, W. Va., Telegram, has purce 
the entire capital stock of the Fitel 
burg, Mass., Evening News. 
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Advertising Will Fight Fake 


Promoters 


Business Men of Nation to Be Appealed to for Funds to Finance the 
Campaign 


HE heyday of prosperity will, 

it is hoped, soon be over for 
the get-rich-quick promoter. Ad- 
vertising—which gave the Liberty 
Bonds widespread distribution, 
thereby creating an unlimited field 
of prospects for the fake pro- 
moter, and advertising which the 
stock swindler systematically 
abused a few years ago—will soon 
be turned upon him. 

In the pre-war days the fraud- 
ulent promoter went his way un- 
hindered, save for the single- 
handed fight of the advertising 
profession as represented by the 
Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The unscrupulous pro- 
moter has been able to turn away 
from legitimate investments mil- 
lions and millions in recent years. 

The problem has been recognized 
and brought to the attention of 
Congress in a report by the Capi- 
tal Issues Committee, a Govern- 
ment war-time organization, 
formed for the purpose of con- 
serving capital so that Govern- 
ment war business would come 
first. It was this report that 
brought the problem to Jason L. 
Westerfield of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who through the 
president of that body, H. G. S. 
Noble, was responsible for the 
creation of the Business Men’s 
Anti-Stock Swindling League on 
February 17, 1919. 

This league has since taken 
definite shape, and has clearly 
formulated its purpose and the 
means whereby it will endeavor to 
attain that purpose. 

Described in its own words, the 
aim of the league is “ridding 
society of the fraudulent stock 
swindlers who are fattening on 
the people’s savings.” In order 


to accomplish this aim it proposes 
to undertake a paid advertising 
Campaign in the columns of news- 
Papers and magazines, and by the 


Herrick, 


use of posters, pamphlets and 
motion pictures, 

It looks to the respectable busi- 
ness institutions, big and small, 
for the funds which are necessary 
for the undertaking. The busi- 
ness man whose support is desired 
will be appealed to through the 
business and civic organizations 
. which he is a member. He will 
be shown how the activities of the 
stock swindler are unde rmining the 
economic foundations of the na- 
tion. In the appeal for financial 
support he will be informed that 
the organization which will man- 
age the advertising campaign in 
its entirety—the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs of the World—is already 
in existence. 


COPY TO BE EDUCATIONAL 


The advertising will resemble 
in form—especially the poster ad- 
vertising—the Liberty Loan ad- 
vertisements, according to present 
plans. The copy will be governed 
by the idea that an educational 
campaign is being conducted. The 
people are to be taught how to 
avoid the fake promoter. The 
methods of the swindler will be 
exposed, and the names of the 
fraudulent promoters will be 
given. Such phases, however, 
will be subordinated to the all- 
embracing idea of education. 

Deeply sensible of the deficien- 
cies of present-day legislation the 
league hopes that the education 
which the said advertising affords 
will create a demand for and will 
be responsible for the enactment 
of preventive legislation. In such 
a programme advertising becomes 
a means whereby legislation mak- 
ing for the good of the social 
whole can he readily and openly 
arrived at. 

The members of the execu- 
tive committee are: Myron T. 
Cleveland, chairman; 
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R. Bertron, Chamber 
Commerce, New York; 
A. M. Chambers, Second -Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, New York; 
W. C. D’Arcy, president, A. A. C. 
of W., St. Louis; Donald Durant, 
Investment Bankers’ Association, 
New York; William Green, vice- 
president, American Federation of 
Labor, Indianapolis; J. E. Kav- 
anaugh, vice-president, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, New 
York; W. G. Lee, president, 
Brotherhood Railway Trainmen, 
Cleveland; William G. McAdoo, 
New York; W. Fellowes Morgan, 
president, Merchants’ Association, 
New York; Francis H. Sisson, 
vice-president, Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York; and Jason 
Westerfield, New York Stock Ex- 
change, New York. 


Choosing 
the Booklet’s Size and 
Colors 


HERE are many factors that 
may have a lot to do with the 
success of a booklet or catalogue. 
That of size needs a real con- 
sideration of its own. Of course, 
certain sizes cut economically from 
standard size sheets and where 
other things allow, it is well to 
use one of those sizes. But let us 
see what other factors may enter 
the problem. Once I published a 
booklet that was delivered by the 
regular delivery wagon to country 
bakers. Most country bakers are 
of German or Dutch descent and 
such people far prefer big things 
to dainty ones. As I did not have 
to worry about the mail, and be- 
cause of this trait of the baker, I 
made my booklet 11 inches by 14 
inches. Another time I sent a 
dainty little 3 inches by 3% inches 
booklet advertising dainty gloves 
to dainty women. When we pub- 
lished the “Ethridge Pace,” we 
made it pocket size, and many men 
carried it in their pockets. An- 
other concern published a cata- 
logue 19 inches wide so that on 
their centre page spread they could 
show full size (as were all the 
articles shown) 36 inches long, 
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their largest aluminum boiler. 

On the use of colors, there is 
much to be said. To use a second 
or third color just to put a line 
rule around the type matter and to 
get in an extra printing, is a 
definite and useless waste of the 
advertiser’s money. The use ofa 
little gold rule or border or even 
sometimes a colored border may 
add a touch of class to the job, but 
generally speaking, unless’ that 
second color may be used for 
other purposes, this effect is not 
worth the extra cost. If I wanted 
to bring out the pure whiteness 
of a cake of Fairy Soap, for ir 
stance, I would very possibly use 
a light blue tint block all around 
the soap. If a color can be used 
as a tint block or in a duotone to 
add to the beauty of the illustra- 
tions, it will beautify the entire 
effect of the booklet, and so be 
well worth the cost. If sufficient 
colors can be afforded to show the 
goods displayed in their natural 
colors, that, too, is well, for it 
gives the reader the best possible 
glimpse into the beauty of the 
goods. To send a simple booklet 
in black and white into Latin 
American countries would be al 
most a waste... It needs reds, 
greens, yellows and other bright 
colors to get their eye. Yet ina 
printed appeal for worthy charity 
the use of color might well sug- 
gest extravagance and so would 
defeat the very aim of the booklet. 

Think the color question over 
hard. Use just as many colors as 
will help in making the booklet 
the most effective advertisement 
and no more. Have a definite 
sales reason for every color and 
vou won't go wrong.—Henty 
Hale, Jr., addressing the United 
Typothetae of America at their 
New York convention this week. 


Barry and Kelley Join McJun- 
kin 

A. L. Barry. who has been with Ar. 
mour & Co., Chicago, as a member 
the advertising department during 
last eight years is now a member of @ 
headquarters copy staff of the McJunkin 
Advertising Co. Chicago. Leon 
ley, formerly of the copy department of 
the Atlas Advertising Agency, Tae. 
New York, is now a member of the 
New York copy staff of the McJunkin 
agency, 
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jeyab ton abatam-Ve ts 


length of time. 


reader confidence. 


IN THE JOURNAL FOR THE FIRST 
7 MONTHS 1919 


—as contrasted with the 150,928 paid want ads in all the 
other Milwaukee newspapers COMBINED for the same 





CLASSIFIED RATES: 


Effective October Ist, 1919 


16 cents per agate line 
at 
(Six average words to the line) 
No advertisement counted as less 
than 2 lines. 


No advertisement accepted for less 
than 32 cents. 














—The Journal leads by 131,789! 


You can safely judge the quality of reader interest in The Journal by 
the quantity of classified advertising. 


Its result bringing influence is as great as the strength of its hold on 


In editorial or advertising The 
Journal meets the dominating 
masses as a trusted friend—tried 
and true. 


It enables you to bring your 
message to the class you want to 
reach—at ONE SINGLE LOW 
COST! 


The Journal's circulation is 50 
per cent greater than that of any 
other Milwaukee newspaper. 


CheMilwaulkee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Publisher 


R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. Mgr. 


London Office 34 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. 2 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
O’MARA and ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York and Chicago 
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the clients 
of Fuller & Smith ar: 


The Aluminum Castings Company, 
“Lynite” and ““Lynux” Castings. 

The American Multigraph Sales Company 
The “Multigraph.” 

The Austin Company, 
Standard and Special Factory-Buildingg, 1 Nuttall 

The Beaver Board Companies, 
“Beaver Board.” 

The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tractor Engines. 

The Bourne-Fuller Company, 
Iron and Steel Jobbers. 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating 

Machines. 

The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Compan), 

Lake Steamship Lines. 


ADVERTIS 





The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company 
Moulding Machines and Foundry *Supplie fe 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
ee ilabire” Meat Products. 


‘Craig Tractor Company, 
Farm Tractors. 
field, Richards & Co. 
Investment Bankers. 
oy Works of General Electric Co. 


" Metal Reflectors and 
liluminating Glassware. 


landon School of Cartooning and Illustrating, 
Correspondence School. 


National Lamp Works of Genera! Electric Co., 
Mazda Lamps. 


2. D. Nuttall Company, 
tractor Gears. 


The Outlook Company, 
Automobile Accessories. 


he Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 
Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools Tinsmiths’ 
Tools and Machines; Builders’ Hard 
ware. 


Petsburgh Gage and Supply Com 
pany, 
“Gelsaday flectric Ws: ashing Machines, 
Gainaday” Electric Cleaners. 
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H. H. Robertson Company, 
Asbestos Protected Metal Gypsum 
Roofing, Road Material, etc. 


The M. T. Silver Company, 


“Silver Style’ Women's Suits and Coats. 


Hotels Statler Company, In 
Operati Hotels Stz atle r, Buffalo, 
land, Detroit and St. Louis; 
Pennsylvania, New York City. 


Cleve 
Hotel 


J. Stevens Arms Company, 
Firearms. 
The Timken-Detroit Axle Company. 
Front and Rear Axles for Rote Vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Roller Bearings. 

University School, 
College Preparatory School. 


The Upson Nut Company, 
Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 


The Westcott Motor Car Company, 
Passenger Cars. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant 
Equipment, Motors, Fans, Heating De- 
vices, Automobile Starting, Lighting 

and Ignition Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage Batteries. 
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“ABSOLUTE NECESSITY 
TO THE DEALER” 


That’s the answer given to a third 
party recently by Frederick S. Beard, 
Sales Manager of Superior Sand & 
Gravel Company of Detroit—one of 
the best known men and one of the 
largest companies in this field. 


This feeling toward Building Sup- 
ply News 1s one of the reasons why 
this publication will be published 
EVER Y-OTHER-WEEK after 


January first. 
Mr. Beard said further: 


“Other dealers we know esteem the 
paper as much as we do. It is square 
with the dealer and a good guide for 
the manufacturer. Its ADVERTISING 
pages have been very helpful to us.” 
Naturally, our advertisers get the benefit of this 
prestige of the ONLY publication in the building 
field recognized as the Dealers’ Own Paper. 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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How Advertising and Sampling 
Help One Another 


Without Advertising, Sampling Loses Its Full Efficiency—Sampling Meth- 
ods for Food Products 


. Campbell 


By J.M 


AMPLING is sampling. Its 

purpose is always the same— 
to induce the public to use a 
product, regylarly. That, of 
course, is the object of all. food 
advertising. The difference be- 
tween advertising and sampling 
is just this: Advertising persisted 
in long enough, will, in time, in- 
duce a certain percentage of the 
people of a community to buy a 
product. Sampling makes it pos- 
sible for practically every mem- 
ber of that community to try that 
same product, within a few hours 
or days of the time the work of 
sampling is completed. In either 
case, the user is the court of last 
resort, If he—or she—likes the 
product, it is likely they will be- 
come regular purchasers of it. 
If they do not like it, it makes no 
difference whether it was brought 
to their attention by advertising 
or sampling. 

When you stop to consider how 
much money is expended for 
sampling, it seems odd how little 
the subject is discussed. Yet it 
is a fact that some of the most 
successful manufacturers of food 
products spend far more money 
for sampling than for advertis- 
ing. Some of them spend no 
money at all for advertising— 
they rely on sampling, entirely. 
I believe these manufacturers are 
on the wrong track. They seem 
to feel that, themselves; for 
many of them admit that they 
intend to advertise some day.” 
Meanwhile, they get along. 

It is unfortunate, though quite 
understandable, that most adver- 
sing agents and publishers 

ould oppose sampling. It is 
grist that does not come to their 
mill If they only realized its 
value! If they only realized that 
while advertising by itself, is 
geod, and that sampling, by it- 
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self, is good, the combination. is 
irresistible ! 

The simplest, most economical 
and, generally, the most effective 
form of sampling is “straight” 
sampling—going from house to 
house and leaving at each a quar- 
ter, half or full-sized package of 
the product being introduced. -It 
is the belief of those who have 
had most to do with sampling 
that there. is little difference in 
the results that come from dii- 
ferent sized samples. It is thé 
product that count§ more than 
the size of the free sample. But 
the sample must be large enough 
to enable .those to whom it is 


given really to try it.. Too little 
is no good at all. ‘ 
Other reasons why “straight” 


sampling is simplest and most 
economical are that the work can 
be done by men of very ordinary 
intelligence and that it covers 
every house in a community. The 
number of calls an industrious 
sampler can make in a day is al- 
most beyond belief—so much so 
that the labor cost, invelved in 
sampling, is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


VARIATIONS OF OLD METHODS 


So much for “straight” samp- 
ling—the standby, four times in 
five, of manufacturers of. food 
products. About the “new meth- 
ods.” There aren’t ary. But 
there are variations which fit 
certain products. Take for ex- 
ample, a butter substitute which 
sells for 35 or 40 cents a pound. 
The cost of putting a fair sized 
sample of such a product in every 
house in a community is prohibi- 
tive. What can the manufacturer 
of such a product do? He feels 
he should do something in the 
way of sampling. And yet— 

One thing he can do—and it is 
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mighty well worth doing—is to 
secure from grocers (not every 
grocer, but a selected list) the 
names of housekeepers who are 
likely to be buyers of his product. 
Let him send these people, over 
the signature of the grocer, a 
letter, with a sample of the prod- 
uct. The intent of this is to 
create the impression that the 
persons: to whom the samples are 
sent have been selected by the 
grocers as those who appreciate 
a good thing. The grocer, of 
course, endorses the product and 
by so doing, gets it into homes 
with a degree of favor which no 
letter from a manufacturer would 
receive. a 

A variation of this plan is to 
send a letter—over the manu- 
facturer’s signature—asking the 
person to whom it is addressed to 
call at such and such a grocer’s 
and get “her” free sample. The 
same thing can be done over the 
telephone. 

It must be remembered, in cén- 
nection with sampling, that 
there are four factors—the sam- 
ple, the manufacturer, the dealer 
and the prospective customer. 
The object of the manufacturer 
is to get the sample into the 
house of the prospective custo- 
mer. He can do this by 
“straight” sampling (house-to- 
house work), through the mails 
or through the dealer. He can, 
by co-operating with the dealer, 
induce the latter to do the samp- 
ling or by varying his method of 
procedure he can, still co-operat- 
ing with the dealer, induce the 
prospective customer to come to 
the dealer’s for the sample. In 
all cases, except of course 
“straight” sampling, the impor- 
tance of surrounding the trans- 
action with a personal touch 
must not be forgotten. 

One can, of course, use news- 
papers for sampling, by including 
a coupon good for a free package, 
in one’s advertisements. This 
method however, is not always 
practicable. 

“Couponing” — the distribution 
from house to house, of coupons 
or through the mails, of coupons 
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or cards which are exchangeable 
at dealers for a free sample ora 
sample sold at a reduced price— 
is really only a form of 
ling. It, too, is liable to abuse. 
In fact, that criticism can be 
made of all methods of sampling 
—even “straight” sampling, 
There is a method of sampling 
which, so far as my knowledge 
goes, has never been tried and 
which, it seems to me, has un- 
usual possibilities. Take the case 
of a manufacturer. who is about 
to market a food product which 
is directly competitive -with an 
established product. If it lacks 
qualities which can be advertised, 
advertising, alone, will hardly 
make a success of it. But a cow 
pon, authorizing the dealer to 
give absolutely free, a sample of 
“our” advertiser’s product and a 
sample of the established prod- 
uct—so that the user can test 
both and satisfy herself as to 
their relative value—should be 
well worth trying. Certainly, it 
would show that the advertiser 
had confidence in his goods. 
There is still another possible 
variation of sampling through the 
use of coupons and that is to en- 
close, in every second, third, 
fourth or fifth package of a com- 
pany’s biggest seller, a coupon 
which the dealer will accept in 
another of the manufacturer's 
products. Post, for example, 
could enclose in every third 
package of Grape Nuts, a coupon 
which would be accepted by deal- 
ers in full or partial payment for 
a package of Post - Toasties. 
Wastage? Of course, there would 
be wastage. There is wastage im 
all forms of advertising—in all 
forms of sampling. It cannot be 
eliminated. 


ALONE, ADVERTISING IS BETTER 


article, I 
made the statement that adver- 
tising, by itself is good and that 
sampling, by itself, is also usual- 


Elsewhere in this 


ly, good. Let me add to this 
another statement — advertising 
without sampling is more likely 
to be successful than sampling 
without advertising. Advertising 
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Hotel Grunewald 


September 22, 23, 24, 25,1919 


This exhibit will be exactly - 











Convention Headquarters 


what its name states: “A Prac- 
tical Advertising and Merchan- 
dising Plan to Sell Newspaper 
Space.” 


Every newspaper publisher and 
advertiser can turn to his own 
advantage ideas from this ex- 
hibit. 


For those who cannot attend the 
convention, an endeavor. will 
be made to supply through the 
mails as much of the material 
as possible. Write for it. 


Exhibit Originated and Contributed by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


Publishers’ Representatives 


New Orleans 


A Practical Advertising 
and Merchandising Plan 
to Sell Newspaper Space 


You are invited to inspect the exhibit of the 


Newspaper Division 


Kansas City 


San Francisco 
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is a. long steady pull. It takes 
time. Sampling is a sharp, quick 
jerk. It is over in a few. days. 
Sample by all means. But do not 
make the mistake of thinking that 
because, by sampling, you ‘have 
made a big dent in the market, 
the dent will remain. It will not. 
In time—a month, six months, a 
year—another manufacturer will 
come along and sample that mar- 
ket. He, too, will make a dent in 
it. Later on, a third manufac- 
turer will come along. He will 
get his share. It is the manu- 
facturer who not only samples 
but backs up his sampling by ad- 
vertising, who holds his share of 
consumers. 


Advertisers Who 
“Dominate” the Paper— 
Perhaps 


““" great labor and expense,” 
the Louisville Courier- 
Journal states that it has “com- 
piled a tabulated formula by which 
any one at a glance may ascertain 
just what interest owns or domi- 
nates any mewspaper any time. 
The main virtue of the formula is 
its simplicity. It needs no key. 
In a spirit of magnanimity, it is 
presented freely to the public 
without even a copyright protec- 
tion. It will save much vexatious 
speculation among those who read- 
ily perceive a hidden and ulterior 
motive behind a newspaper’s poli- 
cies, but cannot so readily under- 
stand what the motive is. It will 
be of especial value to many 
classes of politicians, pamphle- 
teers and orators. First will be 
stated the policy of the newspaper 
and immediately will be shown the 
corresponding interest owning or 
dominating the newspaper itself.” 

The Courier-Journal’s formula 
follows: 


For good roads—owned by the ce- 
ment manufacturers. 

For enforcement of ordinances _re- 
quiring tail lights to be kept burning 
on automobiles at night—controlled by 
lamp) manufacturers. 

For free textbooks for public school 
children—dominated by the book pub- 
lishing houses. 

Against Government ownership of 


railroads—controlled by Wall 
and railroad interests. 

For government ownership of ail- 
roads—dominated by Wall Street and 
railroad interests, who desire to trade 
their fluctuating and watered stocks for 
gilt edged United States bonds with a 
guaranteed income. 

Against profiteering—dominated by 
radicals who desire to bring disaster to 
capital. 

Against incompetence or abuse of au- 
thority by a Democratic officeholder— 
controlled by the Republican organiza- 
tion. 

Against incompetence or abuse by a 
Republican officeholder—dominated by 
the Democratic organization. 

For a policy in the public interest, 
pursued by a Republican—owned body 
and soul by the Republican party. 

Against Socialism, Bolshevism and 
communism—owned by Wall Street. 

For prohibition—controlled by a co 
alition of soft drink manufacturers and 
politicians. 

Against prohibition—bought by the 
distilleries and breweries. 

Against an increase 
fares—purchased by 
radicals. 

For an increase in street car fares— 
subsidized by the railway companies. 

For courteous hospitality to the 
Prince of Wales—owned outright by 
Great Britain. 

Against one-piece bathing suits for 
women—bought by Ziegfeld, to over- 
come competition with his “Follies.” 

For longer skirts for women—con- 
trolled by the dry goods manufacturer. 

For a revival of interest in poetry— 
purchased by poets. , 

Against clouds of smoke in the city 
air—dominated by the manufacturers of 
smoke consumers. hidi 

For another epidemic of Spanish in- 
fluenza—controlled by the physicians 
and undertakers. a 

Against said epidemic—subsidized by 
the theatrical interests. 


Lay Made Editor “Automobile 


Exporter” 

Donald McLeod Lay, formerly mat- 
aging editor of Automotive Industries, 
New York, and later with the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Inc., New York, has 
been made editor of The Automotive 
Exporter, published by E. E. Schwarr 
kopf, New York. 

A Chicago office has been opened by 
The Automotive Exporter under the 
management of Richard Tomkinson. 


R. A. Hardy With Thompson 


Company 
Robert A. Hardy, formerly of the 
promotion department of the Crowell 
ublishing Company, has become ass 
ciated with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc., New York. 


Street 


in street car 
Socialists and 


Joseph A. Resk, formerly with the 
George Batten Company, Inc, New 
York, has joined the New York 
staff of the Beers Advertising Agent) 
Havana, Cuba. 
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A Quantity Market 


Reached Through 


Quality Circulation 


With her bumper crops of 1919 Oklahoma enters 
the “quantity market” class. Farm and live- 
stock production will exceed $575,000,000—a 
gain of nearly a quarter-billion over 1918. 


Farmers in this great Southwest section have 
more money now to spend for farm improve- 
ments, machinery, tractors, automobiles and lux- 
uries than ever before. 


First in more than fifty per cent of these pros- 
perous farm homes is the 


OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 
edited by Oklahomans for Oklahoma farmers 
and stockmen. 


Mr. Advertiser, if you want real, tangible, sub- 
stantial results use this farm paper with quality 
circulation to reach the quantity market in 


Oklahoma. 


- A word from you will bring whatever detailed 
information you desire. 


“Oklahoma’s Dominant Farm Paper’’ 





OKLAHOMA 
Farmer- ‘Stockman 


Member A. B. C. Net Paid Circulation 137,000 





Represented by 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
J. E. KEOUGH, Atlanta 
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The Key to Happiness and Success 
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Ga , 
With final figures not yet in, the October issue of 
_ Comrort shows a gain of 253% over October, 1918, and 
the greatest volume of advertising ever carried in any issue 


of the magazine. 
The forthcoming November issue of COMFORT will be the 


Victory Anniversary Number 


It will celebrate not only the 32nd anniversary of the 
founding of CoMFoRT but it will celebrate also the anniver- 
sary of the victorious ending of the Great War. 


Filled with special, helpful, interesting, entertaining and 
inspirational matter and reaching our subscribers as they 
are harvesting great crops and selling them at enormous 
prices, it will find our people in funds. 


Only up to certain definite space limits can we accept ad- 
vertising for November. We heartily advise our friends to 
send copy and orders early to take advantage of the Victory 
Anniversary Number and the favorable selling conditions. 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
Chicage Office: 1635 Marquette Bide. 
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T# E VALUE OF A PICTURE 
is in the impression it creates. In 
advertising, illustration this impression 
must evoke the desire to buy. 


Hawtin Studio illustrations unite the 
essentials of productive merchandisin}, 
with artistic effectiveness; the result of 
broadest commercial experience in 
putting, selling, appeal into pictures. 


wy 


THE HAWTIN ART STUDIOS 
19 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
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Another Food-Product Carries Its 
Advertising to the Dinner-Table 


The Dairymen of Tillamook County, Oregon, Having Standardized “Til- 
lamook” Cheese, Print “Tillamook” on the Rind 


VER since prices began to 

soar, and servants became 
scarce and apartments began to 
be made without kitchens, an ef- 
fective method of presenting an 
advertised food product in a way 
that would insure its identifica- 
tion by the ultimate 
and literal consumer 
has been an increas- 
ingly perplexing prob- 
1 


em. 
The habit which so 
many people are 
forming the country 
over of taking their 
meals in hotels and 
restaurants, is re- 
sponsible to a large 
extent for the in- 
creased effort on the 
part of manufactur- 
ers of food products 
to carry their brand 


pe 
names direct to the S222 E232 
“ ” . a a 
cover” before which == S-ee= 
man, the modern and ‘gz 


i 
it 





sits 


i 


undomesticated, 
himself down. 
The label on the 
catsup bottle marks 
one of the earliest 
efforts of this sort, 
repeated by other 
products in various 
and innumerable 
forms. Crackers un- 
doubtedly have a better chance 
than olives in respect to identifica- 
tion, for even though you shatter 
the attractive box in which they 
are housed, each individual crack- 
er still bears engraven on _ its 
check its. own particular brand 
name. 
Domino Sugar, each lump dain- 
tily wrapped in an identifying 
jacket, gives further evidence of 
this effort to impress a name upon 
hungry mortals dining after the 
modern fashion. So too, with cer- 
tain little parcels of cheese en- 


closed in a trade-marked wrapper 
57 








HOW CHEESE LOVERS ARE TAUGHT TO 


and served with pie, a “hunk” to 
a: portion. 

These sundry methods of pro- 
claiming a name are effective and 
they are also interesting. But 
they are not unusual. 

Have you, on the other hand, 








been the 

the Chews “Tillamook” ie sod by 
cent Sand 4 poaeh commento 
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TILLAMOOK COUNTY CREAMERY ASSN 






“ Look for Tillamook on the Rind ” 


IDENTIFY THE 


TILLAMOQK PRODUCT 


ever gazed at a head of cheese re- 
posing stolidly in its glass con- 
tainer and wondered how you 
could trade-mark the affair with 
complete assurance that each par- 
ticular wedge would go out to the 
world bearing somewhere on its 
person the adequate endorsement 
of its makers? If you have 
you will appreciate the ingenuity 
of the dairymen of Tillamook 
County, Oregon, and you'll ad- 
mire, not only the way in which: 
they have standardized their pro- 
ducts, but also: and in partic- 
ular, the way in which they 
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have caused the name of Tilla- 
mook to be imprinted on the 
cheese at such frequent intervals 
about the rind that every third of 
a pound sliced out must bear. the 
name complete. It is certainly a 
departure in cheese-making—and 
needless to say, it is something 
new in the life of a full grown 
cheese. 


HOW THE BRANDED CHEESE IS BEING 
ADVERTISED 


The advertisement reproduced 
on page 57 illustrates the cunning 
with which the name is made an 


integral part of the cheese (it is - 


stamped on the rind in indelible 
vegetable ink), and the oppor- 
tunity it affords the manufacturer 
for standardizing his product. 
Moreover, for the first time as 
previously recorded in PRINTERS’ 
InK, bulk cheese can be identi- 
fied by the name on the rind, and 
the trade-mark can be “insisted 
upon.” Uneeda, Heinz, Domino, 
Beech-Nut, these and many another 
well-known name have found their 
way to the family table, and have 
stood or fallen on the merits 
of the respective product. Now 
comes Tillamook cheese, defying 
in the markets of the Pacific Coast 
the prices set by Wisconsin 
cheesemakers, demanding its own 
price—and apparently getting it. 

The present campaign, for which 
an assessment of three-tenths of a 
cent has been made upon the out- 
put of the Tillamook County 
Creamery Association, is being 
carried on in the newspapers of 
the Pacific Coast and by the use 
of posters. A _ six-page news- 
paper section containing the full 
details of the campaign has 
been sent out to 9,000 retail 
grocers. 

Following the lead of almost 
every food product, effort is be- 
ing made to stimulate the use of 
cheese—by an advertisement set- 
ting forth “A famous chef’s 
recipe,” or an appeal to the 
children under the heading “For 
Hungry Children.” The slogan is 
“Look for Tillamook on the Rind” 
—which is added proof that Amer- 
ica knows how both to take and 
to occupy! 


Who Gets Credit for Mail 
Orders? 


Sr. Joserxu bp Trrormeran 
END, 
4 of phan wed Inx: Be. 

Perhaps just cause I don't 
with E. J. Fleury relative to A. H. 
Deute’s article on “Shall Salesmen 
Get Credit for Mail Orders” doesnt 
make me right and him wrong. 

Nevertheless, in giving my opi 
I a from an experience that ge 
tually happened to me, and for that 
reason firmly believe that salesmen 
should not receive credit for mail 
orders sent in from their territory. 

While I was advertising manager for 
a firm that sold largely through mail 
and also covered two States with sales- 
men, this system proved disastrous for 
the simple reason that they had 
salesmen pitted against me right in 
these States and expected a greater 
selling volume from me in this terri- 
tory at a lower cost per sale than 
they did from the salesmen. Now this 
fact would have been perfectly fair if 
it had not been that all mail-orders 
from this territory were turned over 
to the salesmen. In a good many 
months it would prove conclusively 
that the mail-orders from their par- 
ticular territories individually would 
exceed their sales. If they conscien- 
tiously covered every customer from 
whom orders came, perhaps they would 
have been right to expect credit be 
givén them. But time and again or- 
ders would come from small towns 
that they never visited. 

Our catalogue was sent indi 
criminately as an advanced runner to 
all prospective buyers and the sales 
men then followed up this catalogue 
by ‘making sales. The advertising de 
partment surely didn’t get credit on 
any of the preliminary work that was 
done for the salesmen in the orders 
they received. Therefore, why should 
a salesman get any credit for the or 
ders where the advertising department 
does not only the preliminary work but 
also brings home the bacon? _ 

This case, I believe, is no different 
from any other where a house is doing 
a national business by mail as well as 
traveling men on the road. It certain- 
ly is a question that can be threshed 
out by both sides and perhaps indi- 
vidually. 

I would like to hear from some sales 
man who is broadminded and_honest 
enough to give an unbiased opinion of 
this question. 

THEO. SEIDEMANN. 
Secretary. 





Additions to Staff of Benson, 
Campbell & Slaten 


Charles Kimbell and Marshall Hill 
have returned after a period of over 
seas army service and are now in the 
service department of Benson, wt 
bell & Slaten, advertising agency, 
cago. 
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Indianapolis 


An Industrial City 


There are one thousand manufacturing con- 
cerns in Indianapolis. 

According to the latest Government re ome the 
average number of wage earners employed by 
these concerns is 30,971. 

The salaries and wages paid them is $27,236,- 
332.00, and the value of the product manu- 
factured is $188,336,068.00 annually. 


The Best Producers 


The Best Consumers 


All of Indiana is prosperous, and although its 
manufacturing interests are large, they 4 
resent but a small portion of Indfane’s wealt 
All of Indiana offere a responsive field to the 
National advertiser. 

One sure way of reaching this prosperous 
community is through the advertising columns 
of the newspaper that circulates daily in each 
and every one of Indiana’s ninety-two counties 


The Indianapolis Star 


Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
in Indiana. 

Eastern Representative, Kelly-Smith Co.. 
Marbridge Building, New York. 

Western Representative, John Glass, Peo- 
ples Gas Building, Chicago. 

One of the Shaffer Group ef Newspapers. 


THE SHAFFER GROUP— 


The Indianapolis Star. 
The Terre Haute Star 
The Muncie Star. 


















The Louisvile Herald. 
The Denver Times. a oe 
The Rocky Mountain News. 1920 
The Chicago Evening Post. Convention 
the 
Associated 
Advertising 
Clubs 








Should the Trade-Mark Figure Be 
Animated? ' 


Opinions Seem to Differ but Change of Pose Certainly Permits Wider 
Variety of Ideas and Compositions—What Is Being Done with the 


Little Dutch Boy 


. 


By A. L. Townsend 


- 


VERY novice who attempts to 

tamper with the Old Dutch 
Cleanser account, hits upon ap- 
proximately the same _ inspired 
idea. Why not change the pose 
of the familiar Dutch Girl trade- 
mark figure? Turn her around, 
show her face, set her to work on 
pots and pans and the kitchen 
floor. 

The contention is made that the 
public tires of seeing the girl al- 
ways in the same set position. 

These ideas prove abortive and 
for very good reason. 

If there is one trade-mark that 
escapes the necessity of change 
of pose, it is the Dutch Girl. 

She is in action to begin with. 

With her swinging stride. and 
her upraised arm, she lives up to 
the promise of the catch-phrase; 
she is chasing dirt, no matter how 
many times she is shown. 

Extreme simplicity and “stick- 
ing to a basic display” had been 
successful in the case of Old 
Dutch Cleanser. The advertise- 
ments are all very simple. They 
are virtually posters and as the 
little girl appears on the package 
in the same position exactly, there 
is every reason to keep her so in 
the advertising. It is the action in 
the Dutch Girl trade-mark that 
makes it unnecessary to change 
her pose with every piece of copy. 

During the hey-day popularity 
of the Little Fairy, of Fairy Soap 
fame, the artist who originated 
the figure, placed her on a cake of 
soap. . She was never shown in 
any other position. Repeated at- 
tempts were made to persuade 
the advertiser to animate heft, 


yank her down from that cake, 
and have her mingle a bit with 
other people in the illustration, 
but conferences on the subject 
promptly vetoed the suggestion. 
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No, the Little Fairy was best 
known as she was originally 
shown. To take liberty with that 
pose would be to weaken the pub- 
lic conception of her as a trade- 
mark, 

The well-known Baker’s cocoa 
girl, with the tray, appearing on 
all containers, while an important 
part of much of the illustrated 
advertising, has not moved. an 
inch to right or left, in all the 
years of her utility. 

There are manufacturers who 
hold these figures well-nigh sa- 
cred. It is inviting trouble and 
complication to change them by a 
hair’s breadth. 

For every trade-mark that re- 
mains stationary, as it were, there 
is one made to fit in with the 
spirit of changing argument. It 
is about equally divided, with 
argument still going on as to the 
ethics of the case. 


WHEN TRADE-MARK FIGURES SHOULD 
TAKE ON LIFE 


Where the trade-mark figure is 
the important and dominating 
feature of the illustration, how- 
ever, it would seem expedient to 
animate it and change it around 
as much as you like, provided the 
character is preserved absolutely. 

When the Cream of Wheat 
darkey was first devised, a num- 
ber: of photographic reproduc- 
tions of -the original face were 
made and kept on file, and this is 
the procedure to-day, except when 
some noted artist makes an origi- 
nal painting. Even then the face 
must be exact in every detail, as 
indicated in the copy that was the 
first inspiration for the figure. 

But the Cream of Wheat 
darkey fits himself to many scenes 
and incidents. He is not forced 
to remain rigid, and we rather in- 
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The folding. 


There’s a ticklish place in the production 
of direct mail advertising. 


Will the folds hold without cracking or 
breaking? 


The answer is yes, if you are using Fold- 
well. This coated paper is guaranteed to fold 
without breaking. 


Experienced advertisers and advertising 
men know a cracked and torn circular or 
booklet has lost its effectiveness. 
They insure their direct advertis- 
ing against abuse by specifying 

Foldwell. 


Demand the genuine, original 
Foldwell. There is no substitute. 


Write for your copy of “Paper 
as a Factor in Modern Merchan- 
dising.” Sent for the asking. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY 
Foldwell Pro- 847 South Wells Street 


tects direct . 
Advertising Chicago, III, 





UNUSUAL FOLDING 
QUALITY 
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You Buy Presswork by the Hour 


*“EIQULL that sheet off the form roller!” shouted 
the pressman to the colored porter who was 
sweeping the floor. 

After a couple of minutes tugging at the roller 
carriage, the porter’s head and shoulders disappeared 
among the tapes and rollers and remained hidden 
from view for about five minutes. Then he emerged 
again, with inky hands filled with small scraps of 
paper which he had picked from the rollers. 

Four times this had happened in the past hour, 
and about five minutes was the average time re- 
quired before the press could be run again. 

The pressman knew the cause, but he couldn’t 
remedy it. It was due to the customer’s unfor- 
tunate choice of paper. For in every lift carried to 
the feed board were a number of sheets ragged at the 
edges. When the feeder dropped them to the grip- 
pers they would enter crooked, pry loose at the ends 
and wind themselves around the inky rollers. 


The pressman knew that about fifteen minutes 
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[STAN DARD |} 


Pri ning rapes 


would be lost in every hour because of the custom- 
er’s unhappy choice of paper and that the customer 
would have to pay for this waste time. 

This occurs time and again in printing plants. 
It is one of the reasons why S. D. Warren Company 
standardized their papers. They knew that printers 
and buyers of printing would be benefited by papers 
which were always the same, always perfect. 

And ‘this standardization is carried out in 
another way. It is carried further by making twelve 
different grades of paper, each one of which is a 
standard for a certain kind of printing. 

No matter what there is to print, one of these 
standard grades will show it to advantage. 

To illustrate what a help Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers are to the printing art, a costly 108- 
page book has been published. 

It is called Warren’s Paper Buyer’s Guide, and 
may be seen at any of.the public libraries of the 
larger cities and at the offices of any paper merchant 
who sells the Warren Standards. 


S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. 
Better Paper Better Printing 
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cline to the belief that the adver- 
tising gains by this. Every dis- 
play has a “new” look. 

There is now appearing a di- 
versified campaign for the Na- 
tional Lead Company. The me- 
diums used are many and the ap- 
peals wide in range. And as the 
Dutch Boy, long and favorably 
known to the trade, is the active 
agent in every piece of copy, the 
barriers have been taken down, 
and the artist, as long as he 
adheres to the character, as first 
delineated, may show this indus- 
trious little fellow in any posi- 
tion he chooses better to elaborate 
the idea. 

As a consequence, although the 
trade-mark figure holds the cen- 
tre of the stage in all advertis- 
ing, no two ads are identical. On 
the other hand, the identity of 
the boy is retained and all trade- 
mark virtues kept up to par. 

Thus we find the little Dutch 
Boy busier than ever this season. 

Out on the farm, he is giving 
longer life to barns, silos, fences 
and houses. 

In homes, he is demonstrating 
that soap and water can be used 
safely on walls that have been 
marred by grime, provided Dutch 
Boy white lead and flatting oil 
were used originally. 

The trade mark has been “set to 
work.” 

It is not a set unit or a show- 
piece, but a worker for common 
good, demonstrating what his 
products will do and, with. paint- 
pot and brush in hand, “on the 
job,” giving visual proof of the 
efficiency of the goods. 

This particular campaign 
demonstrates what can be accom- 
plished, when the figure is al- 
lowed to roam, fancy free, 
through a campaign. 

The National Lead Company 
has always been lenient in this 
regard. The present series is but 
a culmination of a policy that has 
made this Dutch Boy among the 
most human of all characters. 

Only artists who prove that 
they can keep the type true to 
form are permitted to make illus- 
trations. It’s as if one of those 
five-view reflecting mirrors had 
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been placed in front of the 
original figure, as created, and 


many reflections in many different 
poses, reproduced in fac-simile. 

The company’s house-organ is 
equally lenient in telling the 
Dutch Boy to go right ahead, un- 
disturbed by precedent or office 
politics. He has done almost 
everything from sitting astride a 
barn to clicking a cash register 
in the paint dealer’s store. 

Famous illustrators have made 
large canvases of him, in full 
color. No child of proud heri- 
tage, sitting for a portrait to live 
in future generations, has re- 
ceived more royal consideration. 
One hanger issued by the com- 
pany was a very beautiful and 
artistic study of the Dutch Boy. 
It was fine enough, in its way, to 
be shadow-boxed and hung in an 
art gallery. 

Considerable study and ques- 
tioning of people who are sup- 
posed to know, strengthens our 
belief that, after a certain period 
of formal introduction, a trade- 
mark figure should “get busy.” 

Why look upon the average 
newspaper or magazine reader as 
utterly stupid? If a trade-mark 
is sufficiently distinctive to start 
with, in dress, features and gen- 
eral type, the mere shifting of its 
position will not conceal its true 
identity. The Dutch Boy is the 
Dutch Boy, whether shown front 
or back view. : 

As we glance over the multi- 
tudinous advertisements of the 
National Lead Company, for 
years past, we find that its trade- 
mark figure has been quite as 
active as the copy-writer. With 
no text at all, the illustrations 
would go far toward “telling the 
story.” In his day, the Dutch 
Boy has handled a brush on 
every sort of painting job known 
to the prdfession. He appears to 
enter into the spirit of hard work 
with a certain indefinable jovi- 
ality that makes you feel he’s en- 
joying it, too. ~ ' 

That this office policy should 
culminate in the most progressive 
campaign ever attempted by the 
company, is vindication of the 
idea. 
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“There is but one way to make a poor 
man conservative and ‘that is to give 
him something to conserve. 


THREE ACRES 
AND A COW 


By 
SIR GILBERT K. 
CHESTERTON 


In Hearst's for October 








Hearst’s Magazine has more contributors 
—<authors, artists and special writers—listed 
in WHOS WHO IN ENGLAND and 
WHOS WHO IN AMERICA than any 


other Magazine. 


Have you read a copy lately? 
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Recently the Air Service of the United States 
War Department determined to issue a poster 
for recruiting purposes. The time limit for se- 
curing the poster being very close, the sketch 
was quickly finished and immediately on its way 
for reproduction by lithographic process. In 
order to save time, the sketch was sent by aero- 
plane from Washington direct to Boston. Lt. 
Lamborn left Washington at 9 a.m., Saturday, 
May 10th and arrived at Franklin Field, Boston, 
at 2 p.m., where Mr. W. S. Forbes, President of 
The Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., was waiting 
to receive the sketch. 


Work of reproduction was immediately begun 
on the poster, which is distinguished for being 
handled with the greatest expedition from the 
time of its origin in sketch form, down through 
the delivery of the sketch by air, to the finished 
lithograph. 


tHe HOvHes utwosRsrs 


BOSTON 
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Moving Chicago 
to New York 


We are so enthusiastic about our merchandis- 
ing system that we consider it an injustice to 
make you who live in the East depend on what 
we can tell you about it, long distance. 


So we have transported to New York records, 
data sheets and maps so complete that they 
will enable you to picture this market and 
this system at close range. 


Mr. William Trefny, our Eastern representa- 
tive, is anxious to go over this data with you 
at our offices at 501 Fifth avenue, corner 
Forty-second street, 


Advertising Director 


If you have not received your copy of 
“The Gateway to the Chicago Market,” 
we will send it upon request. 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD AND EXAMINER 

































Success in Adapting Sales Letter 
to Its Market 


Quality Versus Quantity Builds Business by Mail for a Bank’s Bond 
Department 


By Harrison 


“Dear Sir: 
“Tl be at your office next Mon- 
day morning at 9:30, as requested. 
Meantime, I shall work out my 
solution of your problem. _ 

“Tt will take about five minutes 
to give you my suggestions; and 
I can give you as much more time 
as you may desire. 

“I appreciate very much this op- 
portunity to demonstrate our 
brand of investment service. It 
will be given without any obliga- 
tion at all on your part. 

“Yours very truly,” 

After several years of experi- 
eee in arranging for interviews 
on investment problems with men 
of large affairs, very brief letters, 
like the one just quoted, have 
proved to be most satisfactory by 
one of the largest bond depart- 
ments of those conducted by Chi- 
cago banks. 

The head of this department has 
found that longer letters are not, 
as a rule, read through; especially 
letters that include other than es- 
sential information; and it was 
his opinion that nearly all letters, 
unless they are very carefully 
written, are likely to contain a 
great deal of non-essential words 
and thoughts. This fact is not so 
evident in letters unless the writer- 
critic is thoroughly alive to what 
is and what is not really essential 
—from the point of view of the 
reader. 

“For instance, take this letter,” 
said this man, as he handed me the 
foregoing letter. “All the state- 
ments are really essential. The 
reader in this case is a big man. 
Every minute of his time counts. 
He wants to know how long the 
interview will last. He can plan 
his schedule accordingly. The 
word of appreciation is essential, 
too. That fact. together with the 
salesman’s — about his 
the 


Preparation for 


interview, P 


McJohnston 


serves to assure the reader that 
his time will not be wasted. That 
is the one big bit of salesmanship 
we tried to get into this little 
letter. 

“Yes, we debated using the fa- 
miliar ‘T’ll’ instead of ‘I shall’ at 
the beginning of this letter. We 
couldn’t agree, so we tried the 
case before the ‘jury.’ We put it 
up to three of our intimate friends 
among our customers, who were 
typical of the men to whom let- 
ters like this are sent. They all 
preferred the contraction. Two of 
them could not say just why they 
preferred it, but the other said 
that it somehow made him feel 
that the writer was more of a hu- 
man being; and that the writer 
also considered him, the reader, 
as more of a human being. He 
also said that he receives a great 
many letters which are obviously 
‘written up’ to him—by men who, 
he feels, would not be at ease in 
his presence. He said that he 
always cuts short, if he possibly 
can, interviews with men who do 
not have the courage to be nat- 
ural and at ease during the inter- 
view. 

“And so, the ‘T’ll’ stands.” 


EXTREME CARE WITH ALL LETTERS 


The care with which letters like 
this are written by the assistant 
sales manager in this organization 
has played an important part in 
the very rapid growth of the bond 
department in this bank. Letters 
designed to get requests for in- 
formation and to get the interest 
of clients in new issues, or letters 
in answer to requests for informa- 
tion—all letters to customers, no 
matter what they are about, are 
always written with the utmost 
care; and this care is exercised 
in making the letters brief as 
much as in any other way. 

“We want all our customers and 
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all those who are going to be our 
customers sooner or later, to feel, 
whenever he receives an envelope 
with the name of this bank on it, 
that he will find inside that en- 
velope a message that really says 
something without wasting a sec- 
ond of his time. We never send 
out a letter unless we are sure 
that we have a message in which 
the reader will be interested even 
though he may not be sufficiently 
interested to do any more than 
read what we tell him.” 

This policy of insisting upon 
brevity and interest is also carried 
out in this man’s method of work- 
ing his mailing lists. He believes 
in very careful and extensive clas- 
sifications of all his names of cus- 
tomers and prospects—geographi- 
cal, occupational, size of income, 
securities preferred and held, 
knowledge of investments in gen- 
eral (this knowledge being rated 
“slight,” “medium,” and “high’”) 
summer and winter residences, 
and so on. More than this, he be- 
lieves in actually making good use 
of his classifications. He said he 
discovered long ago that thorough 
classification, thoroughly worked, 
was the most important factor in 
the success of all his direct adver- 
tising; and that it was a very easy 
matter to -neglect this important 
phase of the mailing-list problem. 

His mailing-list cards are much 
larger than those that are usually 
used. On the back of each card 
is a complete record of all mail- 
ings, including returns, if any. 
His records are accurate and com- 
plete. It is the application of his 
quality-versus-quantity policy. He 
does not have so large a list of 
names as many of his competitors, 
but every name on the list is much 
more than merely a name to the 
man who has a card before him 
as he writes to the man whose 
name is on the card. 

Every time a form letter is sent 
to a group of names, every card 
in the group is carefully scanned 
in order to make sure that the 
letter is adapted, as well as it could 
be, to al] the names. The assist- 
ant sales manager does this work. 
It is not relegated to a clerk. Its 
real importance is quite evident 
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from the viewpoint of the 
policy employed—sending out let. 
ters that will be sure to interest 
the readers, and only such letters, 
In going over the names in these 
groups, the assistant sales man- 
ager not only looks for men who 
would probably not be interested 
in the particular message, but 
also for men to whom this mes- 
sage ought to be stated differently 
from the way in which it is stated 
in the form letter. Every possi- 
ble opportunity to make the let- 
ter, in reality, an- individually dic- 
tated letter to the individual, is 
sought out and acted on. 


CIRCULARS, ALSO, PREPARED WITH 
EXTRA CARE 
Since this policy of quality- 


versus-quantity was adopted about 
two years ago—suggested by the 
conservation plan advocated by 
the Government—the mail sales 
and co-operation division of this 
bond department has steadily in- 
creased its known returns. 

This policy is now used in the 
preparation of circulars as well 
as letters. Not so many circulars 
are now enclosed with letters as 
formerly, and these circulars are 
more in the nature of summaries 
of the salient facts. They are de- 
signed to encourage inquiries for 
details; and the answers to these 
inquiries are always confined to 
the one task of giving the inquirer 
the information he wants, and 
only the information he wants; 
and to give it to him in the form 
that will best conserve his time 
and effort. Unfavorable facts 
about a business or an industry 
are always stated as clearly and 
frankly as favorable facts are 
stated. Defense of unfavorable 
information is seldom made. In 
every way the client or the pros- 
pect is allowed to use his own 
judgment, especially so if his 
knowledge of investments is rated 
as “Medium” or “High.” | This, 0 
fact, is one of the important fac- 
tors in the success of this bond 
business—to let the facts, accu- 
rately and clearly stated, 
for themselves; and this m 
goes hand in hand with the gen- 
eral policy of brevity. 
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= Painted by Frank B. Hoffman 


=| Prophetic Vision 


ants in Advertising is reliable only when based on 
demonstrated past performance. What we have 
facts accomplished for our clients through the power 
ustry of a Dominant Advertising and Merchandising 
and Idea is an open record of results. 

The time-honored rejoinder, “But my business is 
Tn different” is the clue to your own opportunity. 
ros It is because your business is different that you can 
ow make your advertising stick out with a Dominant 
Idea campaign. 

Upon the request of an executive, we will 


gladly send our new 72-page book, “Master 
Merchandising and The Dominant Idea.” 












MUUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


CHICAGO - NEW 


5 S.WABASH AVE. 450 FOURTH AVE. 





CLEVE 
NEWS LEADER 8.06. 








“I have recently talked with 
many bond and preferred stock 
buyers whose names are on many 
different mailing lists,” said the 
assistant sales manager, “and in 
almost every case they tell me 
that they do not open a great 
many of these envelopes, particu- 
larly when the envelope looks 
bulky. We ourselves very seldom 
send out the big sized envelope; 
and very often we do not include 
any circular at all. We merely 
ask the reader if he would be in- 
terested in getting complete in- 
formation about an offering in 
which we feel sure he will be in- 
terested at the time—and, of 
course, we try to make the letter 
arouse some real desire. Here 
is a letter that pulled forty re- 
plies from a mailing to about 200 
names : 


My pear Mr. AnsELL: 

If you happen to be in the market 
right now for a preferred stock of 

e kind you usually like to get, I 
believe that you will want some of 
or 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
the ———_—_——_—_-. 
May we have the privilege of send- 
ing you all the essential facts about 
this?—for we do not like to take up 

our time with detailed information un- 
ess you request it. 

Our brief circular concerning this of- 
fering is now in preparation. Shall we 
send it to you? 

you wish to have, in addition to 
the circular, any special facts or figures 
on this business? 
Yours very truly, 


“No, that is not an unusual let- 
ter in any sense. But I believe 
that the use of it was unusual, 
for it was sent only to men who 
actually do prefer to buy pre- 
ferred stocks of just the kind of- 
fered, although we were not posi- 
tive that they were all in the mar- 
ket at the time. Anyway, we suc- 
ceeded in distributing our entire 
allotment of this issue among 
about thirty of those who replied 
to this letter; and more than half 
of this business was closed by 
mail. 

“I feel sure,” he continued, 
“that a great many of those who 
did not reply to this letter were 
interested in it. They read it, and 
they did not feel that the letter 
should not have been sent to 
them just because they did not at 
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the time happen to be in the mar- 
ket. On the contrary, they appre. 
ciated the letter. It was another 
indication that we had their specific 
interests in mind. And they did 
not feel obligated to reply—un- 
less they did ‘happen to be in the 
market.’ Nearly all of them knew 
from past experience that we 
meant what we said or implied— 
that it was necessary for them to 
be in the market ‘right now’ in or- 
der to get any of this issue at its 
initial price, on a-rising market.” 

Thus the experience of this 
bond department is another exam- 
ple of the way in which good gen- 
eral ideas, when they are thor- 
oughly carried out, will bring in 
good results by mail. Brevity, 
intelligently applied and backed up 
with thorough planning, has been 
a factor of great importance in a 
large number of successful efforts 
to get business by mail. 

Careful adaptation of a letter 
to its market, including first of 
all the selection of the: class of 
addressees who are—as sure as it 
is possible to make sure—the peo- 
ple who would be really interested 
in the message, is about the first 
of the A-B-C principles of suc- 
cessful mail campaigning. Add 
to this a statement of the message 
of the kind that conserves the 
readers’ time and effort, and yet 
tells him all he wants to know, 
and we have two of the fundamen- 
tal parts of high-powered mail- 
order machinery. 





Scholl Mfg. Co. Has Eastern 
Advertising Department 


Arthur Myles Dunbar has been placed 
in charge of an eastern atverieny de- 
partment, located in New York, of the 
Scholl Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Dunbar has been assistant 
advertising manager of the Bamberger 
department store in Newark, N. J. 

he most important feature of the 
work of the new department will be @ 
dealer-help service. 





Sexton Account With Corman 
Co. 


The advertising account of the Sex 
ton Manufacturing Company, Fairfield, 
Ill., maker of underwear and nightweat 
for men and children, has been ob 
tained by The Corman Company, Inc, 
advertising agency of New York. 
































Typothetae Studies Improvement 
of Advertising 





Convention Addressed on Subjects of Type and {Illustration 


T the thirty-third annual con- 
A vention of the United Typo- 
thetae of America, held at the 
Hotel Commodore in New York, 
September 15th, 16th and 17th, a 
striking keynote—of particular in- 
terest to all advertisers—was 
sounded at the meeting of the 
advertising session on Monday 
afternoon. Charles L. Estey, 
director of the U. T. A. advertis- 
ing bureau, who presided at this 
session, put this keynote in these 
words: “The object of this meet- 
ing is not to make better printers 
but to make printers have a 
greater grasp of advertising essen- 
tials.” 

Backing up this thought came an 
interesting talk by Henry Hale, 
Jr., Ethridge Association of Ar- 
tists, New York, who explained 
some of the technicalities in the 
use of illustrations—such as 
square half-tones for engineering 
booklets, as the readers of such 
literature are used to precision 
and solid fundamentals; and the 
use of vignettes for a sporting 
goods proposition, as such en- 
gravings would convey the proper 
free and easy atmosphere. Mr. 
Hale declared that booklets should 
play a more important part in ad- 
vertising than they do at present. 
A portion of this address appears 
elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ InK. 

Everett W. Currier told about 
typography that gets the message 
across (this address is also given 
im part in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink); H. A. Gatchel, of Gatchel 
and Manning, Philadelphia, spoke 
of the greatly increased use of 
pictures in war propaganda work 
and declared this was largely due 
to the advance in photo-engrav- 
ing; G. A. Heintzmann, advertising 
manager of the Dexter Folder 
Machine Company, New York, 
summarized some of the progress 
made toward the standardization 


of paper sizes and called attention 
7 





to the fact that because of the 
many sizes of paper it has been 
necessary for manufacturers to 
build thirty-five odd sizes of 
presses and fifty-one sizes of fold- 
ing machines. He declared it is 
not the odd or “nut” sizes that 
make mail-order advertising pay. 

President Arthur Southworth 
presided at the open sessions, 
other than this advertising session. 
Striking reports showing the prog- 
ress made by the U. T. A. during 
the past year were delivered. The 
exhibits were especially interesting 
and, among these, large placards 
showing the results of the profit 
and loss surveys made by the 
U, T. A. of the printing business 
in leading cities attracted par- 
ticular attention as, in most cases, 
these charts showed conclusively 
that the printers have been operat- 
ing at either a real loss or on a 
basis of lost profit which they 
might have secured under the U. 
T. A. plan. 


They Are Not Called “Midi- 
nettes” in France 


Catxins & Howpen, Inc. 
New York, September 12, 1919. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx, 

Miss Ada Patterson is mistaken in 
calling “midinettes” the girls who fre- 
uent race courses and theatres in Paris 
ressed in the newest creations of the 
fashionable modistes. 

“Midinette” is the slang name for 
working girls who pour forth at noon 
from the grands magasins, or depart- 
ment stores, and the ateliers, or work- 
shops, to eat their dejeuners in the 
neighboring restaurants, or from the 
lunch-bowes they have brought. 

Great numbers of these girls are em- 
ployed by the dressmakers and milliners, 
which is probably what caused Miss 
Patterson to confuse them with the 
perambulating mannequins who toil not, 
neither do they spin, but who put it 
all over Solomon when it comes to 
clothes. 

No one ever saw a midinette dressed 
in clothes even remotely fashionable. 
Unlike this country, the Paris working 
girl does not dress in weak and cheap 
imitations of the styles. 

free translation of the word “mid- 
inettes” would be “nooners.” 
Earnest Etmo Cacxrns. 
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Some Letter—We’ll Say! 


ALL QUOTATIONS SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 








FACTORY @GENERAL OFFICES 
ARON OMIO 


o Akron, Ohio, 
Sept. 6, 1919. 
Mr. Harry Levey, Mgr., 
Industrial Dept., 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., 
New York City. 


My dear Mr. Levey: 


The constant requests we are receiving 
fromall parts of the country for a second 
showing of our ‘‘Careless America’’ 
film, which you have produced and dis- 
tributed for us, has impressed us here 
at Akron with the very high order of 
service your organization has been ren- 
dering to the Firestone Company. 





























The use of motion pictures in advertis- 
ing has had a very rapid growth and, as 
usual in the employment of a new medium, 
a great many mistakes have been made and 
a.great deal of waste chalked up against 
advertising appropriations. 


All Our Bookings Are Exhibitions 
CE; NE Se ee ee 
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(No. 15. Cont'd) 


As Important To You— 





The great problem has been to get circu- 
lation; the original film, on the con- 
trary, has not been hard to secure. We 
had our share of wasted effort, but I feel 
it is only due you to say that the 
Firestone Company did not secure wide 


distribution and thorough circulation 
for its films until your organization 
took hold of that feature of our work. 























The vital part of your service has been 
the ‘ ‘hook-up’’ that your advance agents 
have secured for our films. The endorse- 
ments of state and city officials, and 
your knack of embodying the endorse- 
ments in the films themselves, have gone 
a long way to carry our Safety First 
message across to the public. 














We do not feel, of course, that we have 
gone to the bottom of this film business 
or have reached the point of highest 

efficiency in our use of moving pictures, 
but we are assured that our efforts are 


along the right track when we have placed 
the general production and distribution 
of our national advertising films with 
an organization as well equipped and 
widely organized as Universal. 




















I understand that your Industrial De- 








As It Is To Us! 





ARIS FL 
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We’ll Be In New Orleans 














partment has made tremendous strides 
during this past year and is now serving 

a great number of national advertisers ] 
just as you have served the Firestone 
Company. Iamglad to hear it and you have 


our cordial wishes for success in the 
line of work you have laid down for 
yourself. 














Very truly yours, 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


J. R. Weddel, Advertising Manager. 
515 


The importance of this letter to you may be estimated by the 
fact that the work of distributing “Careless America” was 
pioneering. Few, if any pictures, of any kind whatever, have 
been shown in as many theatres as has “Careless America.” 

No matter how many promises are made to you, Guaranteed The- 
atre Circulation with Dealer Tie-up, can be secured only from 
the Universal Industrial Department. Write me about your 
sales problems, amd let me tell you what we can do for you. 
No expense or obligation. 








UNIVERSAL FILM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Carl Laemmle, President 
Harry Levey, Manager, Industrial Department 


Largest Producers and Distributors of Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal., Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices: 1600 Broadway - - - + + + + = = New York 











Don’t Forget the Grunewald Gold Room 


Cn all 
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The Selling Side of the Credit 


Department 





A Big Step Ahead When the Credit Man Really Understands the Sales 
Department 


By Richard Walsh 


IKE almost everybody else 

who has grown up in the sell- 
ing end of the business, I have an 
old-established, ingrown and well- 
rooted hostility toward the credit 
department. 

This used to manifest itself in 
tirades against the credit man and 
arguments which would convince 
any other salesman that the credit 
man is a sort of a painful kill-joy 
whom the head of the business 
had around the place, generally on 
the theory that it was necessary 
to keep the salesmen from getting 
to feeling too cheerful. 

Evolution has changed that idea 
and I realize now that a credit 
man is a mighty fine thing for 
the salesman to have at his dis- 
posal, because it enables him to 
boom right along and do business, 
leaving the investigations and 
other tiresome details to a man 
who is mentally and physically 
fitted to work out those elements 
of business which to the aggres- 


‘sive, rip-roaring salesman would 


prove entirely too irksome. 

I have even come to where I 
can see a little kindness in the per- 
sonality of our credit man though 
that is the state into which I have 
only commenced to enter and is 
not yet fully developed. Possibly 
that will blossom out fully in the 
course of time. 

Here of late it has come to me 
that the old time differences be- 
tween the salesman and _ the 
credit man should be done away 
with for the good of the house 
and the man who must do the 
work of getting rid of those differ- 
ences is the salesman. 

It is up to him to sell himself to 
the credit man. It would be de- 
cidedly paradoxical to see a credit 
man go out and sell goods while 





the salesman looked on and no 
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true salesman could conceive of 
the possibility of such a thing. 

At the same time, the average 
salesman goes right on, day after 
day, raving about the credit man 
and the credit man goes on with 
a sort of a sense of personal sat- 
isfaction and the house suffers. 

I know that a lot of tough old 
birds who are at the head of 
houses are going to deny that and 
tell you that their credit men are 
doing the work they are paid to 
do, but those heads of firms can 
learn a lot if they will put them- 
selves in the place of the salesmen 
for a few days. 

Possibly it is due to the fact 
that the viewpoints of the head of 
the house, of the credit man and 
the salesmen are so different that 
the three-cornered misunder- 
standing has gone on in so many 
houses. I know it is so in the 
cases with which I am person- 
ally acquainted. 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING LOSES 
MANY A CUSTOMER 


In calling this dealer “Jones” 
I am merely giving him a name 
other than his own. Jones was 
the typical retailer in groceries. 
He had about $5,000 invested and 
he had a lot of pride in his busi- 
ness and respect for himself. He 
was a much better than the average 
risk because he was painstakingly 
honest—what credit men call a 
“good moral risk.” But he got a 
little behind with the cereal mill. 
He didn’t pay the salesman on his 
last trip around, and this time 
when the salesman called, Jones 
was out. The salesman knowing 
him well, took the liberty of send- 
ing in an order cdvering his im- 
mediate needs and left a copy for 
Jones—which was all right. He 
wrote in to the house that Jones 
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was gone but he had left the state- 
ment. 

The credit man, looking over 
the order and noting Jones’ past- 
due account, sat down and wrote 
Jones, thanking him for the order 
just received, but telling him that 
he would have to have a remit- 
tance before shipping the goods. 

Jones sent a check in full by re- 
turn mail, telling the house to can- 
cel any orders it had and consign- 
ing the firm to the everlasting 
fires of the infernal gods. 

Now, when the salesman called 
on Jones again—well, any sales- 
man or ex-salesman can picture 
the scene. If Jones had been the 
regular, hard-boiled type of mer- 
chant doing business on the other 
man’s money and admittedly no 
good, he wouldn’t have minded 
that letter from the credit man. 
There is a type of merchant who 
doesn’t care the least for credit 
men’s letters—no matter how 
strong. On the other hand, there 
is the merchant with a serious 
sense of dignity, whose business 
any house would be glad to have. 
It is this latter class which is a 
very big class in number, where 
lack of understanding does the 
most harm to the house. I know 
one house that loses annually 
thousands of dollars of business 
because its credit man, while he 
gets the money all right and while 
he refuses to sell any one who is 
not mighty safe from appearances, 
forgets everything else but getting 
the money and puts into one class 
every man who is behind. 


WHY THE BLAME RESTS WITH 
CREDIT MAN 


Now, then, who’s to blame in 
the case of Jones? The salesman 
swears it’s the credit man and the 
merchant will tell you that he is 
through with the house because 
the house wrote him a mean let- 
ter. 

Put it up to. the credit man 
and he'll tell you that Jones did 
not pay and should not be offend- 
ed if he was asked for money. 
He will show you the copy of the 
letter he wrote Jones, and it will 
not be a “mean” letter. 

If sales department and credit 
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department get to fighting too 
strongly and the head of the house 
steps in, he'll look at the account, 
be convinced that it was behind 
and back up the credit man— 
just as he ought to do. 

So, who’s to blame? Somebody 
is responsible for the loss of 
Jones as a customer. We're ad- 
mitting that Jones is wanted by 
the house as a customer. 

The credit man is to blame. 

He is not to blame in the han- 
dling of this particular case, but in 
the causes which made this case 
possible. 

But back of the credit man, the 
sales department is to blame in 
that it did not see that the credit 
man knew the Selling side of the 
business and could sympathize 
with its importance. 

The trouble with the average 
credit man is that he sees most 
vividly the seamy side of busi- 
The men most in his mind 


ness. 
are the dead-beats of business 
and the failures. He becomes 


cynical and. matter-of-fact. He is 
not an idealist for long. He be- 
comes calloused like many a 
police judge becomes calloused. 
He gets out of personal touch. 
He sees orders. They are good 
credit risks or bad credit risks. 
He forgets the human element. 
He sees ledger pages and they 
show a dealer in current condi- 
tion or behind. He does not pic- 
ture a _ storekeeper, struggling 
along. He sees an abstract led- 
ger page and he makes a bee-line 
for the money. 

I remember a few months ago I 
introduced a very fine account to 
our credit man. He barely re- 
cognized him. In fact, his ac- 
count was always in such fine 
shape that orders from him never 
even got to his desk. When this 
man came to the factory, the sales 
department welcomed him with 
open arms. But to the credit 
man he meant very little. 

But a few hours later, there 
was mentioned the name of af- 
other merchant. Immediately, the 
credit man gave his past history, 
his ancestry and everything else, 
told how often he had failed, 
how cleverly he could extract 
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ee readers of Engineering and 
Mining Journal, in the scope of 
their influence and in the magnitude of 
their purchasing power, form an audi- 
ence second to none in the world. 


Who these readers are; where they live; 
what positions they hold; and what mate- 
rials and equipment they purchase annually 
are facts of vital interest to American manu- 
facturers and their advertising agents. 


These facts we have and offer freely to 
any executive who can use them, in the in- 
terest of larger service and of greater prog- 
ress in this fundamental industry. 


Engineering and Mining Journal 
Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at Thirty-Sixth Street 
NEW YORK 


One of the Ten McGraw-Hill Publications 
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credit from “easy” houses and 
followed with a minute account 
of the man’s methods. This lat- 
ter individual never had interested 
the sales end. It illustrates the 
“valley of the shadow” in which 
the credit man lives and toils. 

We can go on endlessly recount- 
ing instances where the credit man 
could have done _ better—acted 
more diplomatically—saved the 
account as well as brought in the 
money. But we see it from the 
standpoint of the selling end of 
the business. We are too apt to 
get into the state of mind of Har- 
rigan when he tossed his sample 
case in the corner of the lobby, 
threw a letter from the house into 
the fire and bitterly remarked: 
“O, well, if he was human and 
had any sense, he wouldn’t be a 
credit man!” 


A JOB FOR THE SALES MANAGER 


Now, what’s the answer? 

Simply this—it’s up to the sales 
manager to put selling instinct 
into the credit man. Frankly, the 
selling instinct is missing in the 
mind of the average credit man. 
That is not to his discredit. If 
his mind ran along selling lines, 
he would not be a good credit 
man. But at the same time, the 
credit man who can “sell” the 
salesman and who can “sell” the 
dealer and who can “sell” the 
desire to pay like the salesman 
sells the desire to buy—that 
credit man has a tremendous busi- 
ness asset with which he can make 
a great deal of money for his 
house.’ 

Salesmen are told over and over 
again that they can not force a 
man to buy; that they can only 
bring him around to the state of 
mind wherein he wants to buy. 

The same thing holds true’ with 
credit men. Forcing a man to pay 
is like forcing him to buy. It does 
not lead to any good results. Un- 
less you have created in the mind 
of the dealer a desire for the 
goods, better not sell him at all. 
And unless you create in his mind 
a desire to have the account paid, 
you only stand to lose a cus- 
tomer. 

The great difference then, be- 
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tween the ordinary credit man and 
the credit man who can sell his 
proposition is that one man may 
get the money all right, but the 
other man will get the money and 
the customer. The former wades 
in ruthlessly and operates without 
anesthetics, while the latter per- 
forms the operation painlessly, 
The former breaks down a mer- 
chant’s respect for himself and 
makes him. feel - humiliated or 
angry with the house; the latter 
puts him into a state of mind 
where he is anxious to pay. If, 
in the latter case, he wants to pay 
but can’t raise the money, he will 
come out and tell the credit man 
and the credit man who gains that 
confidence on the part of his deal- 
ers is well out of the woods, so 
far as getting the money is con- 
cerned. 

The credit man’s problem is as 
much of a selling problem as is 
the salesman’s. One than gets 
him to buy, the other gets him to 
pay. The salesman without tact 
doesn’t last long because he gets 
few orders. His sins take care of 
him so far as his doing the house 
much damage is concerned. But 
the credit man who has no tact 
can often keep going year after 
year simply because he goes in 
and gets the money after the sales- 
man has got the business. The 
salesman goes in single-handed. 
The credit man has the law back 
of him to cover up his tactlessness. 

So where you have a credit 
man who is actually losing the 
house a lot of business (and these 
boys are really quite common), 
you have a condition in which the 
sales department overlooked some- 
thing. 

The credit man who isn’t “sold” 
and who is taught how to sell 
things is an undeveloped angle in 
the sales manager’s problem. 

Selling the man the desire to 
pay is all the same as selling him 
the desire to buy. The sales man- 
ager is responsible for both. He 
could hardly expect the credit 
manager to pick off the selling m- 
stinct as a magician picks rabbits 
out of the air. 

But when the sales manager 
takes the credit man under his 
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Washington 
Is the Inaugural City 








National Presidents are inaugurated here. 
National laws are enacted here. National 
judgments are rendered here. And it is the 
logical city in which to inaugurate your na- 
tional publicity campaign, for the voice of 
the Washington public finds heeding ears in 
every city and hamlet throughout the United 
States. Sell Washington and you will soon 
have America for a customer. There is un- 
deniable prestige attached to Washington’s 
endorsement, which is worth capitalizing. 


The way is simple—and economical. ONE 
medium is imperative—but ALL-SUFFI- 
CIENT to cover this field. The Washing- 
ton Star will make your product known to 
every one worth while in Washington. 





There are some details about the 
Washington market you should 
consider. Our Statistical Depart- 
ment will be glad to make a survey 
of conditions concerning the pos- 
sibilities of your product. 


Che Loening Star 


WITH SUNDAY MORNING EDITION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Write us direct or through our 
New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J.E. Lutz 
Tribune Building First Nat. Bank Building 
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Bound 
Into Their 


VeryLives 


NTO the very 
Life of every 
man, woman and 

child, every devel- 
opment and _ every 
enterprise, one thing 
there is, as upon no 
other, all depend. 


Of what value 
armies without 
means of moving 
them, yes, and those 
things vital to their 
success? The lesson 
of the great strug- 
gle now closed 
brought home that 
fact. 


Of what service the 
products of the in- 
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dustry of mankind—factory, forge, farm and field— 
without the power of the railways to swiftly move 
them where needed? 

What assures the railways their power to handle and 
direct the vast traffic which must be moved? “Wise 
management.” Yes, wise management, but don’t for- 
get that today efficient and economical equipment of 
every description is a mighty big factor in wise 
management. 

Remember that for years the men who have directed 
railway operation have turned with confidence to 
one group of publications—a group with a circula- 
tion of 36,500 copies—a group which today is bound 
into the very life of the railways—a group which is 
known to them as the 


Railway Service Unit 


RAILWAY AGE 
RAILWAY MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY ELFCTRICAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY sIGNAL ENGINEER 
RAILWAY MAINTENANCE ENGINEER 


A “Service Unit” to which they look to keep them 
posted on just such facts as you who manufacture 
mechanical office and accounting devices which 
speed and save, and all those other innumerable sup- 
— used by the railways, desire to place before 
them. 


BOARDMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Cleveland Cincinnati Washington London 
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wing, as it were, and proceeds to 
teach him salesmanship, then you'll 
see something. If you don’t be- 
lieve it, we'll produce him. 

As a matter of fact, the saddest 
thing I have seen for a long time 
is the live, aggressive, “go-get- 
*em” salesman and sales manager 
lying down and being walked all 
over by a credit man. I have had 
men tell me in one breath that they 
can sell anything, meaning that 
they can influence the man to act 
as they want him to act. And then 
turn around and say: “That credit 
man of ours spoils more good cus- 
tomers than I can get!” 

Before we wind up this little 
article, we must not overlook our 
friend Jones who all this time has 
been out of the fold. 

Jones, as you will recall, is the 
merchant who started all this 
trouble and got angry over being 
asked for money. 

Now, Jones is a lost customer. 
You've nearly all got a handful 
or more of just such ex-cus- 
tomers. He can be brought back 
into the active list by the process 
of “selling” him. Every expe- 
rienced salesman and sales man- 
ager has brought back many such 
as he. It’s all in the day’s work. 
The only trouble is that it takes 
unnecessary time and there is all 
the business which went else- 
where before the man was re-sold. 

We are not interested in this 
article on the possibility of Jones 
being brought back. The prob- 
lem is: “How could his loss have 
been prevented?” 

The thoughtful salesman or 
sales manager can answer that 
question himself. Had he been 
the credit man, he would have 
seen that the salesman calling on 
Jones knew enough about the 
credit end of the business to keep 
Jones well paid up or in lieu of 
that to have written the credit 
man and told him all about condi- 
tions and have avoided the possi- 
bility of the credit man going di- 
rect to Jones. The credit man with 
the selling instinct developed 
would have had the salesman 
working with him and the condi- 
tion would not have arisen at all. 
We might as well ask: “What 
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should the salesman do when a 
dealer gets angry and wants to 
throw him bodily out of the 
store?” The answer is self-eyj- 
dent. No really good salesman 
ever gets into that position. If 
he were selling well, no dealer 
would want to, throw him out. 

Of course, the credit man can 
not make every dealer want to 
pay any more than the salesman 
can make every dealer want to 
buy. We find a certain percentage 
of morally depraved merchants 
and the quicker we get them off 
the books the better. The feal 
salesman is no more interested in 
holding them than is the credit 
man. The only man in whom we 
are interested is the man who must 
be sold the desire to pay rather 
than “clubbed into line.” The 
dealer with self respect may be 
“clubbed” into paying. He cannot 
be clubbed into remaining a cus- 
tomer. There is where the credit 
man without selling instinct. does 
the real harm. And right there 
is where the really great credit 
man who “sells goods” asserts his 
right to live. ‘ 

And the crowning glory of it 
all, from the standpoint of the 
sales end of the business is that 
it once more gives that end the 
opportunity of demonstrating the 
fact that it’s the real end of the 
business. 





New Staff Members of Critch- 
field & Co. 


Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency, Chicago, have augmented their 
staff through the addition of: M. Leck 
ner, Jr., a former member of the ad- 
vertising department of the E. C.- At 
kins Co., Indianapolis, who becomes @ 
member of the soliciting department; 
L. J. Steffen, former manager of for- 
eign display ‘advertising for the Mil 
waukee Journal, who becomes head of 
the Wisconsin and [Illinois territory; 
and Fred F. Inden, recently associated 
with the Rencke-Ellis Engineering Co. 
Chicago, who becomes superint lent 
of the printing department. 





F. R. Babcock With Green, 
Fulton, Cunningham 


Frank R. Babcock, formerly with the 
Mattison Machine Works, Rockford, 
Ill., has joined the Chicago cop depart 
ment of the Green, Fulton, Cunning 
ham Co., advertising agency, 
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Oe department of THE NEW ORLEANS ITEM that is rapidly 
gaining the recognition of America’s largest manufacturers who are 
entering this market with their products is THE TRADE EXTEN- 


SION BUREAU. f ; 


Advertisers all over the United States are taking advantage of the 
efficient and thorough cooperation offered by THE ITEM. 


Composed of real live, energetic and aggressive men who are young 
enough in years to grasp the new and modern methods of merchan- 
dising, yet old enough to have obtained the confidence and good will 
of the commercial institutions who “do things,” THE TRADE EX- 
TENSION BUREAU of THE ITEM has gained the friendship of 
the New Orleans jobber and retailer through its never-ending cooper- 
ation long before and throughout advertising campaigns. 


Authentic information concerning the New Orleans territory is being 
supplied to manufacturers daily—itemized detailed data covering trade 
conditions—what competitors are doing, and how you can successfully 
enter the market. 


And to reach the retail merchant—the hardest man in the business 
world to reach—the man upon whom the success of an advertising 
campaign depends, THE ITEM publishes its retail newspaper, 
“MERCHANDISING AND ADVERTISING.” 


This newspaper for merchants not only reaches them but has become 
their trusted friend and counsellor. 


Its influence, exerted in behalf of worthy products, adequate'y adver- 
tised in THE ITEM, is an important factor in the success of many 
campaigns in the territory. 


Ask about the national advertisers for whom have been secured 
brokers, jobbers and dealers and who have successfully marketed 
ol eee with the aid of THE ITEM’S TRADE EXTENSION 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
Burrell Bldg. New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 




















We mignt aS well asSK. VV¥ilat ham Co., advertising agency, *n™ 
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You Can’t Force a Great People Thro 
Real Trade Channels Open Up Thro 


LATIN-AMERICANS MUSTYUY 
BUT THEY WILL BUY INA L 














Latin-American 


Cc Influence 





culture in New England. ‘ y com 
To the American Exporter, Latin-America has hitherto represented exactly 


the same condition that New England represented to the English Exporter a century de 


i aie preceded culture in Latin-American countries just as trade preceded con 


ago. The products that we have exported so far, in other words, have meant is 1 
dealer-acceptance only, dealer-acceptance without consumer-influence and consumer- } 2,0( 
decision. We have been attempting to force a great people through inadequateg’ und 
trade channels, whereas real trade channels only open up through the cultural the 
developments of the people. shir 

As New England came to create its own medium of culture, its own local pres 


magazines, trade no longer fostered culture but culture fostered trade. Precisely 
this same epochal change is taking place in Latin-America today. But it is taking g its ; 


place with tremendous rapidity, geared to the pace of this electric age, using the 
all the resources of our accumulated experience and benefiting by every imim- ; de | 
ment modern thought can command. | 7 
soci: 
LATIN-AMERICA AT LAST POSSESSES ITS OWN sam 
REPRESENTATIVE MAGAZINE that 
“El Magazine de la Raza” is the vital product of Latin-American culture ad = Coun 
social customs as Atlantic Monthly was the vital expression of our country in te whic 
days of Hawthorne, Lowell and Emerson. It is a family magazine, eagerly await 7 c 
and leisurely read. Its contributors represent the most popular writers Lat ‘ore’ 
America itself recognizes. They are the voice of the Latin-American genius # , 
the mirror of the Latin-American social community. ' — 
“El Magazine de la Raza” is a natural development, an irresistible express” whic 
of the coming-to-maturity of a great and greatly prosperous race. Latin-Amen = 
has no other medium occupying this all-important field. “El Magazine de la Raz W 


the social count 






has no competitors. It is the strong and able pioneer which has made ‘ 
and cultural field its own. Do not confuse it with the “Spanish Edition” of # Our 
American magazine. Its roots go deep into native custom. ‘ Unwo 
As an advertising medium, “E] Magazine de la Raza” deserves the most sem Let 
consideration of all producers now cultivating or intending to cultivate the ™ a 
ptior 


market of Latin-America. “El Magazine de la Raza” means consumer-inpue, 


EL MAGAZI 


Transconti 


234 Fifth Avenue 
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ole Through Inadequate Trade Channels— 


lp Though the Culture of a Great People 
Ei Hacazne pe taRazal 


MUSTSUY AMERICAN-PRODUCTS 
UY INA LATIN AMERICAN WAY 











Dealer-Influence 


le preceded  consumer-decision—the one essential factor hitherto lacking to stimulate and stabilize 
commodity sales throughout this market. 


ited exact’ Though its contributors are entirely native Latin-Americans, “El Magazine 
racentuy | de la Raza” is published in New York City. Its circulation after only one year 
lave meant is 18,000 copies per month. This circulation is growing at the rate of more than 


| consume- { 2,000 subscribers per month. An extensive publicity campaign shortly to be 
inadequate undertaken among important Latin-American newspapers will more than double 


he cultural the circulation of “El Magazine de la Raza” during the present year. Its owner- 
ship is responsible. Circulation figures are based upon A. B. C. reports. Compare 

own local present circulation with that of trade papers in existence scores of years. 
Precisely Thoroughly modern in its management, “E] Magazine de la Raza” will combine 


it is taking g its advertising and its articles and stories as they are combined, for example, in 

age, uitg the Saturday Evening Post. It is not far out of the way to call “El Magazine 
ery instu- } de la Raza” the Latin-American Saturday Evening Post. 

The commodity saturating Latin-American thought and impressed upon its 

| social habits through advertising in “El Magazine de la Raza” will have the 

N same preference over merely trade-accepted commodities throughout Latin-America 

that the Nationally Advertised product has over its lesser competitor in this 

culture and =-« Country. It will create for itself the broader and deeper permanent trade channels 

intry in the which conscious public demand invariably makes. 


rly awaited | Old landmarks by which we have marketed our products in Latin-America are 
iters Latio- ,orever swept away. 
genius and “El Magazine de la Raza” represents more than a Renaissance of racial culture 


—it represents also the breaking down of the great dam of commodity-ignorance 
-expresiin which for so long a time hitherto has held back the purchasing power of an 
in-America - NOrmously rich and active people. 
le 1a Rat” Whatever can be “consumer advertised” in dominating magazines of this 
, the soci country, can be effectively advertised in the pages of “El Magazine de la Raza.” 
on” of a5 | Our rates are based upon present distribution, without absorbing present con- 
tinuous growth. 
nost sero Let us send you sample copies. Better yet, let us show you our facilities for 
te the ™@ | thorough co-operation in the preparation of your Latin-American campaign. An 
er-infues’, | Option on this profitable market can be secured with very small outlay. 


AZIN DE LA RAZA 
inental PMblishing Cor poration 
renue | ~ New York City 
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Test No. 5—In the Shop 


O MATTER how handsome, how uni- 
form or how strong a sheet of bond 
paper may be, its utility is measured 

in the press room. For example take BASIC 
BOND. As a printer, you are concerned not 
so much with its technical uniformity, 
strength, color and finish as with its print- 
ing qualities. 

BASIC BOND is preeminently a practical paper. 
It takes the ink perfectly and dries readily. One make- 
ready suffices for the largest run. BASIC BOND lies 
flat and feeds easily. There is practically no waste. 
It rules like a ledger paper. Owing to its strength 
and uniformity BASIC BOND folds splendidly and 
is a delight to the girls at the wire stitchers and 
in the bindery. 

Remember—White and Twelve Colors. All Standard 

Sizes and weights. Envelopes to match. 


THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





BALTIMORE, MD. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. RICHMOND, VA. 


DETROIT, MICH. COLUMBUS,O. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


DENVER, COL., (Peters Paper Co. Division) 
INDIANAPOLIS, (Indiana Paper Co. Division) 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 
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Mallory Advertising for a Greater 
Per Capita Consumption 


Eliminating the Mid-Season Sag in Sales by the Use of Advertising 


om some dat it is found in a 
business that is not, as a whole, 
alertly alive to the value of ad- 
vertising, that sales are spotty or 
seasonable. Business will be 
brisk in certain months and de- 
cidedly off in other months. Dur- 
ing the mid-season there will be 
little or nothing doing. On the 
other hand, in a similar line of 
business in which advertising is 
consistently used, the seasonable 
feature is found to be - largely 
eliminated and the product made 
an all-year seller. 

This point in the merchandising 
of a so-called “seasonable” prod- 
uct is called to attention by a 
striking campaign which has been 
inaugurated by The Mallory Hat 
Company, Inc., to increase the 
“hat consciousness” of American 
men, and thus to increase the per 
capita consumption of fur felt 
hats and pulling felt hats out of 
the strict class of seasonable 
goods into the realm of all-year 
sellers. At the present time the 
per capita consumption of fur 
felt hats per year in America is 
only one and a half. It is con- 
tended that this consumption 
might be increased to three or 
four and, if this increased con- 
sumption is brought about, it will 
mean that felt hats instead of 
being purchased only at certain 
periods of the year by the 
majority of men will be consistent 
sellers in the off months of De- 
cember, January, etc., as well as 
in the seasonable months of 
September and March. The suc- 
cess of the campaign, of course, 
will be of distinct benefit to the 
whole hat trade. 

The keynote of the campaign is 
to make men as conscious of their 
hats as they are of clothes, shoes 
and ‘neckties. And clothes, it 
might be remarked, were largely 
regarded as a seasonable product 


before advertising made men more 
8 





“clothes conscious” and did away 
with the old-time mid-season sag. 

“Why get along with just one 
hat?” is the attention-arresting 
phrase with which one of the ads 
in the series starts and the ques- 
tion is then enlarged upon in this 
manner: “That’s a riddle to ask a 
man. He’ll have three suits, at 
least two pairs of shoes, half a 
dozen ties—but only one hat. He 
knows it’s poor economy to wear 
the same clothes every day. 
They'll look badly and soon wear 
out. Yet some men make one lone 
hat do for every day: (and Sun- 
day, too) from September 15th 
until it’s time for a straw. Have 
at least two good hats this fall. 
Change them just as you change 
your suits—and notice how much 
better they look, how much longer 
they last. Buy a soft hat to go 
with each of your suits—nothing 
is so well groomed.” 

While the idea behind the cam- 
paign is not new—it was first used 
some seven years ago and the 
Mallory company claims no credit 
for it—the fact remains that this 
is the only campaign of the sort 
now being conducted. And the 
present would seem to be par- 
ticularly propitious for such a 
drive. The war conservation days 
are over. Men generally are giv- 
ing more thought to their personal 
appearance than during the war, 
and the whole trend of things is 
toward greater smartness. 


So far the campaign has 
been devoted entirely to na- 
tional advertising. No especial 


drive has been made with dealers 
to enlist their co-operation in the 
effort to make men more con- 
scious of their headgear, but the 
attention of dealers is directed to 
reproductions of the ads contained 
in a neat booklet outlining the 
Mallory advertising programme 
for the fall. Dealers are requested 
to “Read these advertisements 











carefully—they have some very 
sound selling talk in them.” 

The inauguration of this ‘*cam- 
paign brings to attention some of 
the striking features of the hat 
manufacturing business. It is in- 
teresting to know that the per 
capita consumption of fur felt 
hats at the present time is only 
what it was in 1909—one and a 
half hats per man per year. It is 
also interesting to know that dur- 
ing the latter part of 1914 the 
business experienced a decided 
slump—the per capita consumption 
of fur felt hats then being only 
one and a third. To present the 
matter more graphically it might 
be stated that the total wholesale 
fur felt hat trade in the United 
States in 1914 was $33,000,000, 
while in 1918 it ran up to $105,- 
000,000. But increased prices, 
rather than: any extensively in- 
creased use of hats, were responsi- 
ible for the increase. 

The hat business is now due for 
a great development, in the opin- 
ion of a man prominently con- 
nected with the trade. “The 
business,” he declares, “is, to my 
mind, certain to go through the 
same development as the clothing 
business. You remember how the 
clothing business used to be— 
many dealer brands and few 
national brands. There were few 
national advertisers and because 
of this lack of advertising, men 
generally were not clothes con- 
scious. But when manufacturers 
began to advertise directly to the 
young men and older men, show- 
ing them new styles, new cloths 
and how to wear clothes in a 
snappy manner, the business began 
to increase and become centralized 
among progressive firms alive to 
the value of advertising and the 
trend in the trade. I really he- 
lieve that the same thing is going 
to happen in the hat business. 

“There are over 500 fur felt hat 
manufacturers, but only eight or 
nine of them are national adver- 
tisers. There are all sorts of 
dealers’ brands on the market. 
This, I think, should be and will 
be largely eliminated. I look for 


the development of many new 
national hat advertisers and al- 
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ready this fall I've noticed a 


couple of in the 
magazines, 

“The way to boost the business,” 
continued the speaker, “is by tak- 
ing the line which has been as- 
sumed by the Mallory people— 
make men more ‘hat conscious.’ 
You know a man seldom sees him- 
self in his hat. He only wears 
his hat outdoors unless he has 
contracted the indoors hat habit 
so strongly objected to by women 
folks. Consequently he never sees 
himself in his hat when he shaves 
or when he adjusts his tie before 
a mirror or when he just naturally 
stands up and admires himself in 
a glass. If a man shaved with his 
hat on day in and day out he'd 
get so everlastingly tired of the 
old derby that he’d buy a new hat 
every thirty days! 

“When men are educated, by 
advertising, to the point of watch- 
ing their hats as carefully as they 
watch the condition of their shoes 
and clothing then, you may be 
sure, the hat business will come 
into its own. The _ seasonable 
feature will not be so prominent. 
Mid-season sales will be _ brisk. 
And, personally, I think this pres- 
ent campaign is the signal gun for 
a big, immediate development 
along this line.” 


newcomers 





In Cadillac’s Advertising 
Department 


Dwight W. Jennings has been ap- 
pointed editor of the “Clearing House,” 
a house-organ of the Cadillac Motor Car 
a a Detroit, Mich., to relieve 
K. . Vance, whose other work in the 
advertising department of that organi- 
zation has required his giving up his 
editorial duties. : 

Mr. Jennings was formerly associated 
with the house-organ of the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange at Los An- 
geles. Until recently he has been in 
the U. S. Naval service. 





° 


Wolverine Tractor Account 
With Randall Co. 


The Fred M. Randall Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Detroit, has been re- 
tained to handle the advertising of The 
Wolverine Tractor Company, Saginaw. 
Mich., and is now preparing a list of 
national weeklies, farm publications and 
agricultural implement papers, which 
are to be used in a forthcoming cam- 
paign. 
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48,608 More Lines 











” August the South Bend News-Times 
carried 48,608 more lines of advertising 
than its competitor. 


This is a record breaker, especially when it 
is considered that August is usually a dull 
month and that the News-Times put forth 
no unusual effort, no special campaign. 


There is but one explanation—The News- 
Times realizes the value of serving the ad- 
vertiser—and, the advertiser in turn appre- 
ciates this cooperation. The News-Times 
Service Department is at your command. 


The News-Times covers the South Bend 
field—northern Indiana and southern Michi- 
gan. Morning, evening and Sunday editions 
—17,000 circulation—and, practically no 
duplication. 


South Bend News-Times | 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


Foreign Representative 
ts CONE, LORENZEN and WOODMAN 
Chicago, New York, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City 
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The Only Road to 
Prosperity 





_ advice offered by Gov- 
ernor Harding of the Federal 
Reserve Board to Senator Mc- 
Clean of the committee on bank- 
ing and’ currency is, as far as it 
goes, the best to be had. The na- 
tion can grow richer only by 
“working and saving,” only by 
producing more or consuming 
less. No manipulation of the cur- 
rency will bring about these re- 
sults, for in so far as the currency 
system is a good system it is the 
effect, not the cause, of fluctua- 
tions in production and consump- 
tion. 

To ask the hard-pressed laborer 
who is getting an actual wage less 
than he received in 1914 to cut 
down his standard of living is use- 
less as well as unjust. Those who 
are well above the margin can be 
expected to spend more wisely, if 
not absolutely less. National 
prosperity is not furthered by the 
riotous consumption of luxuries, 
despite the fact that riotous con- 
sumption has usually accompanied 
the crest of prosperity. But we 
cannot escape from our present 
difficulties merely by lessening 
consumption. The loss through 
individual extravagance is a trifle 
in comparison to the losses suf- 
fered from the failure of industry 
to operate at its full capacity. 

According to Colonel Arthur 
Woods, now assistant to the Sec- 
retary of War, the factories of 
New England are not now run- 
ning at more than sixty per cent 
of their total capacity, while the 
average worker attains not more 
than thirty-five per cent of his 
possible efficiency. His own work 
with discharged soldiers leads him 
to believe that this loss of both 
human and mechanical efficiency 
can be reduced by a better system 
of training, and he is now occu- 
pied with an ambitious scheme for 
introducing systems of industrial 
training into 20,000 of the prin- 
cipal American factories. His 
remedy is one that is certain to 
yield results, provided that the 
training appeals to the intelligence 








of the worker, is accompanied by 
proportionate increases in wages, 
and does not prejudice the claim 
of labor to have a voice in in 
dustrial management. And Col 
onel Woods is a man of sufficient 
liberality to make these codicils 
seem a matter of course to him. 

Production can certainly be in- 
creased, not alone by improved 
systems within the factories, but 
by better organization of whole 
industries, so as to avoid the 
wastes of too narrow a compe- 
tition, and by scientific plans of 
marketing. The war taught us 
lessons enough of this sort to 
make clear the industrial path for 
at least a decade ahead. It is by 
such means, not by free silver, 
fiat money, sweating of the cur- 
rency, or new banking laws, that 
the actual national wealth is to be 
increased and the actual standard 
of living raised—New York 
Globe. 





Church Advertises Serially 


Trinity Episcopal Church, of Ar 
kansas City, Kan., a town of 12,000 in- 
habitants, has entered upon a news 
paper advertising campaign in a local 
daily, calling for a half page once a 
week for three months. In this space 
will be published serially a book ex- 
plaining the teachings and — of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, par- 
ticularly as they apply to present-day 
conditions. One chapter of the book will 
appear each week, and while the book 
is in narrative form with the same 
characters running throughout, each in 
stalment is complete in itself and may 
be read without reference to the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

“The problem of our church—the 
Episcopal Church”—said Rev. F._F. 
Busch, the rector, “is somewhat differ- 
ent from that of other churches. In 
our service there are certain forms, sym- 
bols and practices which do not exist 
in other churches and which are meat 
ingless, or worse, to those who are not 
familiar with them. 

“Through the medium of this adver 
tising I know we shall be able to over- 
come a great deal of misunderstanding 
with regard to the history, purpose am 
of the Episcopal Church and 


meaning o rch 
istinctive form of worship. 


of its 





Cone, Lorenzen & Woodman 
Increase List 
The representation of the News, 
Greensboro, >, and New Era, Lam 
caster, Pa., has been secured by 
Lorenzen & Woodman, publishers’ rep" 
resentatives, New York. , 
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Leads the Sunday Advertis- 


ing Field in Detroit 

















Within one year the Sunday Free Press has 
added to its already large circulation 30,201 
new subscribers—an increase of 21%. 


During the first eight months of 1919 
The Sunday Detroit Free Press led 
its only Sunday Competitor in paid 
Advertising carried by 


220,360 LINES 


Since there has been a Sunday newspaper in 
Detroit the Free Press has always maintained 


a supremacy, due to its ACTUAL ABILITY 


as a newspaper. 


Now Nearing the 200,000 
Mark in Circulation 


Why not concentrate your Michigan 
advertising in a newspaper that is so 
EVIDENTLY PREFERRED by 
advertisers both in Detroit and 
throughout the nation? 


The Detroit Free Press 





NEW YORK 


“Advertised by its accomplishments” 
DETROIT, MICH. 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 
Foreign Representatives 


CHICAGO DETROIT 
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“The Tested Appeal 
In Advertising” 


May we send you a copy? 








HE caption of this announcement is the title 
of a little book which has just come from the 
press. 


In it you will find described a method by which 
advertisers selling through dealers can insure the 
maximum success of their appeal to the consumer. 


* * * 


Just as mail order advertisers have found that 
one copy appeal will sell goods at one-tenth the cost 
of another so will one type of copy appeal sell ten 
times as much goods through dealers as other 
appeals. 


In either case the copy must make the article ad- 
vertised more desirable than the cash it represents. 
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The method of exchanging the cash for the goods, 
whether by mail or via the dealer, is merely a detail. 


In fact it is easier to persuade customers to go 
to a store than it is to persuade them to order by 
mail excepting in strictly rural districts. This fact 
is easy to demonstrate. 


The mail order advertiser has one great advantage 
over the manufacturer who sells through dealers. 
He has a definite record of the sales emanating from 
every advertisement he uses in each periodical. 


The result is a fund of information as to the 
relative value of appeals which can be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to any advertiser selling through the 
trade and who has not been able to record the sales 
from individual pieces of copy. 


Handling the largest volume of high class mail 
order advertising of any agency in the country 
covering merchandise which sells in the New York 
Fifth Avenue residential section as well as on the 
farm—we have available a fund of information 
which can easily make the advertising of many busi- 
ness houses infinitely more profitable than it is today. 


For it costs no more to publish the kind of copy 
that creates ten new customers at a given selling 
cost than it does to circulate copy that produces but 
one new customer at the same cost for space. 


“The Tested Appeal in Advertising” covers this 
subject in a way that should be of the deepest 
interest to any executive of a going business who is 
interested in the results his advertising is producing. 


A request for ““The Tested Appeal” creates no 
obligation. Please use business letterhead or en- 
close business card. : 


RUTHRAUFEF 6 RYAN 


IN GOROCORATEO 


ADVERTISING 


404 FOURTH AVENUE at 28th ST. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO. 30NORTH MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
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117% INCREASE 


October 1919 
Over 


October 1918 


POTION. PICTURE. 


MAGAZINE 
“The Voice of the Silent Drama” 
Pioneer in its Field—Est. 1910 


Largest in Circulation—350,138 
Copies Net Paid A. B. C. 


Greatest in Influence and 
Prestige. 








DUNCAN A. DOBIE, Jr. 
Director of Advertising 


By Publishers of : 


Motion Picture Classic 


Shadowland 
Western Manager Eastern Manager New England Manager 
ARCHER A. KING, Inc. RUFUS FRENCH, Inc. METZ B. HAYES 
Peoples Gas Building 1133 Broadway Little Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York Boston, Mass. 























The Text of the Larkin Company’s 
Offer to Its Employees 





Official Announcement of the System Recently Made Effective 


PREAMBLE 


The Directors of Larkin Co. 
for some years past have studied 
and considered plans and have 
awaited a favorable time for offer- 
ing stock in the company to such 
of its employees as have shown by 
their interest and efficient service, 
their value to the business. 

The time for such an advanced 
step seems now to have arrived. 

The present owners are im- 
pressed with the argument that a 
business will reach its highest ef- 
ficiency in performing its functions 
of service and profits, only if 


(a) Its owners are also employees 
working together for a common 
purpose. 

(b) As large a percentage of the 
employees as possible qualify 
themselves for co-operative own- 
ership by the development of dis- 
cretion and thrift, and by faithful 
and intelligent service and self- 
discipline in the essentials for use- 
fulness and reliability. 


(c) After capital has been paid, 
after the business has been made 
strong to bear its burden, and 
after the human toilers have been 
compensated and duly protected 
from unpreventable disaster, the 
residue of reasonable profit in 
money or stock be equitably di- 
vided among the men and women 
who help to produce it. 

At the present time a broad and 
equitable division of the burdens 
and benefits of a large industry, 
however just it may seem, is in 
fact a radical step. A successful 
business does not depend merely 
upon good will and equity, it de- 
pends | upon capital, management, 
and intelligent human endeavor. 
Profits do not just happen, and a 
worthy service does not come of 
thoughtless effort. The cénscious- 
hess of ownership must inspire the 
highest intelligence and the clear- 
est thinking if we are to achieve. 


our service has broken down; it is 
7 





In presenting this plan to the 
employees of Larkin Co., the man- 
agement has endeavored to do full 
justice to all, to guard the several 
interests, and the future stability 
of the business, and to offer liberal 
inducement to ability, initiative, 
energy, economy, and happiness, 
that our business may prosper, and 
that the maximum of those vir- 
tues of useful living may -be at- 
tained. 

The management wishes also to 
state that only the highest con- 
fidence in the integrity, loyalty, 
and friendship of our employees 
induces the presentation of this 
plan for Co-operative Business 
Building. 


THE PRESENT CONDITIONS 
I 


On January 1, 1919, the books 
of Larkin Co. showed total assets 
well in excess of $20,000,000. 

The company has never carried 
any accounts on its books except 
tangible assets, and the ‘asset ac- 
counts have been kept in the most 
conservative manner. Appraisal of 
lands, buildings and the like would 
no doubt greatly increase the net 
assets. 

The books carry no account of 
Good Will. Good Will is a very 
actual asset, but intangible and 
fleeting. If a business is not taken 
care of, the Good Will soon disap- 
pears. If the business is properly 
taken care of, the Good Will be- 
comes as real an asset as any of 
the tangibles. Some of the Di- 
rectors of this Company have 
from time to time insisted that the 
Good Will of our business is 
worth as much as all of the assets 
shown on the books. Good Will 
is reputation; it is credit at the 
bank; it is the morning mail; it 
is the patience and loyalty of our 
customers when they have actually 
been mistreated by us, or when 
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the skill, experience and energy 
of the working organization. 

It is this Good Will, coupled 
with the large assets already ac- 
quired, which under co-operative 
organization will give to every 
trained worker courage to bear 
fruit for all who will take part in 
our future development. 


CAPITAL STOCK 
II 


For this going concern, we think 
the most conservative will agree 
that a capitalization of $30,000,000 
is more than covered by the real 
assets of the company. 

It is proposed ‘to organize a cor- 
poration under the laws of the 
State of New York with $20,000,- 
000 of First Preferred Stock and 
$30,000,000 of Second Preferred 
and Common Stock. The First 
Preferred Stock shall have a par 
value of $100 per share, and shall 
pay a dividend of 3 per cent in 
1919; of 5 per cent in 1920; of 6 
per cent in 1921; and of 7 per cent 
in 1922 and each year thereafter. 
This stock shall be preferred as to 
assets, and cumulative as to divi- 
dends, but shall not further par- 
ticipate in the profits of the com- 
pany. 

No Second Preferred stock shall 
be issued at first. $10,000,000 only 
of Common Stock shall be issued 
now.. The Second Preferred 
Stock will be issued only in case 
a person holding Common Stock 
wishes to sell, and the company 
defers the payment, as hereinafter 
more particularly mentioned. The 
par value of the Second Preferred 
Stock and Common Stock shall be 
$50 per share. The Second Pre- 
ferred Stock, if issued, shall pay a 
dividend of 5 per cent in 1920, and 
of 6 per cent thereafter. This 
stock shall be preferred as to as- 
sets after the First Preferred, and 
cumulative as to dividends, but no 
dividends on Second Preferred 
shall be paid until after all divi- 
dends on the First Preferred are 
paid. First and Second Preferred 
Stock may be retired in the option 
of the Board of Directors at any 
time at par. 

All Common Stock except that 
issued for the purchase of the 
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original assets, and this also when 
the Board fixes the price at par or 
higher, shall be restricted as to 
sale and use. It shall not be sold 
except to the company or to a 
person eligible to hold Common 
Stock. All Common Stock pur- 
chased by the company shall be 
subject to re-issue in the disere- 
tion of the Board of Directors. 
The dividend rate of Common 
Stock shall be fixed by the Board 
of Directors only, but shall not 
exceed 12 per cent, nor shall it ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the profits re- 
maining in any one year after pay- 
ment of dividends on Preferred 
Stocks. 

The voting privilege shall be 
with the Common Stock, provided 
that in case preferred dividends 
are defaulted for twelve consecu- 
tive months, Preferred Stock may 
also vote; and this privilege shall 
be continued until the preferred 
dividends are paid in full. 


WHO MAY HOLD STOCK 
Ill 


(a) The present Stockholders 
of the Larkin Co. may hold both 
Preferred Stocks and Common 
Stock. 

(b) Any employee of the com- 
pany, or of Larkin Co. of Illinois, 
or of Larkin Co. of Pennsylvania, 
not a stockholder, who on January 
1, 1919, had completed three full 
years of employment was then at 
least 21 years of age, and a citizen 
of the United States, shall be 
known as a Charter Employee 
Stockholder, and. shall receive 
Common Stock as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and 

(c) Any Charter Employee 
Stockholder who has been desig- 
nated as eligible and any other 
employee of like qualifications who 
has been designated as eligible 
may hold Common Stock received 
as distributed profits or by pur- 
chase. 

Should an employee fail in any 
year to be designated as eligible 
the stock then held by him shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Employees under 21 years of 
age, or not citizens, will receive 
the apportionment of stock they 
would have received had no dis- 
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THE HOME SECTOR 


"Aad WEEKLY FOR THE: NEW COVETAN 


CONDUCTED BY THE FORMER EDITORIAL COUNCIL OF 


Che Stars and Stripes 





The Home Sector will faithfully re- 
flect and mould the gradual change 
from a soldier to a civilian point 
of view. 


The Home Sector has a vital appeal 
to the greatest single class in 
America—the ex-service men. 
These coming leaders of the nation 
are more sensitive to suggestion 
now than they ever will be. Now 
is the time to cultivate them and 
the opportunity. 


FORMS CLOSE EVERY MONDAY 
26 DAYS IN ADVANCE OF ISSUE 


Butterick—Publisher 
Butterick Building New York City 
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ability existed as soon as the dis- 
ability is removed, provided that 
aliens shall apply for citizenship 
within six months of the publica- 
tion of this plan or within six 
-months of their employment, afid 
shall prosecute their claims with- 
out delay. 

Any person may purchase, hold 
and sell Preferred or Second Pre- 
ferred Stock. 

Any Eligible Employee Stock- 
holder, and any present owner 
who is also an employee of the 
Company may purchase Common 
Stock yearly to an amount equal 
to twenty per cent of his yearly 
salary, provided the Board of Di- 
rectors has appropriated sufficient 
stock for this purpose to accom- 
modate all employees desiring to 
purchase. If less is appropriated, 
the total for sale shall be pro 
rated to applicants. 

The Common Stock of the com- 
pany shall never be used as col- 
lateral to borrowing, or as a pledge 
or as security of a debt, except 
made to the company. 


MANNER OF DETERMINING ELIGIBIL- 
ITY OF EMPLOYEE STOCKHOLDERS 


IV 


A list of all Charter Employee 
Stockholders shall be prepared. 
and from these the Directors of 
the Company shall designate those 
men and women who in their 
judgment have sustained interest 
in the business, and whose value 
to the company has been demon- 
strated. At the beginning of the 
year 1920 this list and all other 
employees who have qualified dur- 
ing this year shall be separated 
into employees of the Offfice, 
Plant, Philadelphia Branch. Peoria 
Branch, and Chicago’ Branch. 
These lists may be subdivided into 
such groups as shall best insure 
the wise selection of eligibles. 
Each person on the several lists 
shall be voted unon by all of the 
persons on such list, each person 
being entitled to one vote. Every 
person receiving the approval of 
90 per cent of all the persons in 
his group, shall be considered an 
Eligible Employee Stockholder for 
the year 1919. To this list Com- 
mon Stock will be distributed. 
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At the beginning of each year 
lists shall be made up as above 
designated, such lists to contain 
the names of all former Employee 
Stockholders who are still in the 
employ of the company, and all 
other employees who have quali- 
fied during the year. These names 
shall again be passed upon by the 
Directors, and voted for in the 
same manner by the then Em- 
ployee Stockholders, and a new 
list of Eligible Employee Stock- 
holders for the year shall be made 
up from those receiving the ap- 
proval of 90 per cent of those vot- 
ing in their respective groups, To 
these Common Stock will be dis- 
tributed out of the previous year’s 
profits. 

Any person failing to receive 
the approval of 90 per cent of the 
votes in his group in any year, 
may within 5 days thereafter ap- 
ply for a hearing before the Board 
of Directors as to his fitness to be 
an Employee Stockholder. The 
names of all such applicants shall 
be published in their respective 
groups, and any employee in such 
group may file specifications con- 
cerning such employee, which 
shall be for the consideration of 
the Board only; whereupon the 
Board shall determine if the appli- 
cant shall be an Employee Stock- 
holder for the year. To this re- 
vised list Common Stock will be 
distributed. 

Any person receiving the unani- 
mous vote of his group for three 
successive elections may in the dis- 
cretion of the Board of Directors 
be omitted from the list of eligi- 
bles, in which case he shall re- 
main an Employee Stockholder by 
virtue of his record. 

It is expected that every Em- 
ployee Stockholder shall possess 
an intelligent and sustained in- 
terest in the business, and that the 
consciousness of his ownership in 
the business will insure the prod- 
uct of his mind and hand to be of 
the quality and integrity expected 
of proprietors. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK 
v 


There shall be issued at the 
present time $30,000,000 of stock 
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The American Exporter 


Chile and El Mercurio 


The New York offices of El 
Mercurio were opened tor 
the express purpose of co- 
operating with American 
Advertising Agencies and 
their clients desiring to do 
business in Chile. 





OFFICE PRINCIPLES 


Absolute regard for business confidences. 

All information exact, reliable and timely. 

Like treatment for every advertiser. 

Rates and terms the same in New York and Chile. 
Agency commissions the same to all | recognized agencies. 
Prompt execution of instructions. 

Prompt settlement of differences. 





EL MERCURIO 


Valparaiso — Santiago — Antofagasta 


Morn, Eve. Sun. Morn. Eve. Sun. Morn. Sun. 


407 Times Building, New York City 


ERNEST@ MONTENEGRO S. S. KOPPE & CO. 
General Representative Publishers’ Representatives 
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The Testimony of a Drug Salesman 


Last May and June, THE WORLD PLAN helped the A. 
H. Lewis Co., St. Louis, Mo., sell a $4.00 order of N. R. Tab- 
lets to every second druggist in Greater New York and near 
suburbs. Sales totalled 1,800, and paid all selling and advertising 
bills in full to date, 

After an equally successful merchandising campaign in 
Philadelphia, in which newspapers to whom the World intro- 
duced N. R. co-operated, Mr. Harry Richmond, specialty sales- 
man, returned to New York to help introduce another product 
with the aid of local advertising - te than newspaper, and an 
indefinite promise of future newspaper advertising, but without 
the assistance of THE WORLD PLAN. 

At the conclusion of this last campaign, Mr. Richmond says: 
“I was working for a well-known can whose products are 
handled by every New York druggist. But we were greatly 
handicapped without The World’s Introduction. In the N. R. 
campaign, we were able to ‘clean-up’ in the various territories. 
Our success was phenomenal. In this last campaign, although 
the product is a wonder, and the house producing it solid with 
the druggists, we were obliged to be content with a comparatively 
small amount of business.” 


Says a Confectionery Salesman— 


The New England Confectionery Co., of Boston, has just wound up a 
New York selling campaign of which THE WORLD PLAN was made the 
back-bone. This, with a New England campaign put on at the same time, 
has already more than doubled the output of Necco Wafers. 

Mr. Al Clark, one of the thirty salesmen who secured such remarkable 
results for Necco in sixty days time, called on us the other day. In 
reminiscing of the battlefield, he said: “We certainly made full use of The 
World’s Introduction. I met one of the fellows one morning and as we 
started out, he said: ‘I have forgotten my World Folder.’ My reply was: 
Well, if I were you, I should lay off for the day; I shouldn’t expect to get 
any orders without it’.” 

Ask us why the New York World is so strong with the New York Re- 
tailer; how THE WORLD PLAN helps the manufacturer win confidence 
in his promises of advertising. 

Try advertising in newspapers by the year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago © Pulitzer Bidg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


Che Evening Corld 
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consisting of $20,000,000 of First 
Preferred and $10,000,000 of Com- 
mon, this being the conservative 
estimate of the value of the busi- 
ness at the present time. $20,000,- 
000 of Common Stock will remain 
in the Treasury to be issued from 
time to time to cover profits re- 
tained in the business for its 
future development and for sale 
to Employees as herein further 
provided. 

All of the First Preferred Stock 
shall be issued to the present own- 
ers of the business. 

Of the $10,000,000 of Common 
stock to be issued it is proposed 
first to issue to each Charter Em- 
ployee Stockholder an amount of 
stock proportionate to his yearly 
salary and his years of employ- 
ment. The formula for this de- 
termination is 1-10 of the yearly 
salary as of January 1, 1919, times 
the years of employment, less 3 
years. The result will indicate the 
dollars of stock to be issued. 
Fractional years shall be in quar- 
ters. Less than 1-8 shall be dis- 
carded; 1-8 or more taken as a full 
quarter. In determining years of 
service, if an employee has been 
employed by the company more 
than once, the date reckoned from 
shall be the beginning of his last 
employment, except that in case 
employment was interrupted by the 
holding of a public office or for 
educational preparation or by mar- 
riage (if women) the time shall 
merely be deducted, and if for 
war service or illness, such inter- 
ruption shall be disregarded. 
After the amount to be issued to 
Employee Stockholders has been 
determined, the remainder of the 
$10,000,000 of Common Stock shall 
be issued to the present owners of 
the business. 

_ Second Preferred Stock is 
issued only in the discretion of the 
Directors when Common Stock is 
to be purchased. First and Second 
Preferred Stocks are callable at 
par at any time on 30 days’ notice. 
The First Preferred shall be 
called pro rata from the several 
owners unless it is otherwise 
agreed, and when First Preferred 
Stock is called, the owner may in 
his election take Common Stock 
for his holdings at the price there- 
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of previously established by the 


‘Board of Directors as the current 


year’s price. 


EMPLOYEE STOCKHOLDERS LEAVING 
THE EMPLOY OF THE COMPANY 


vI 


Discharge—Any employee may 
be dismissed from the service of 
the company the same as though 
there were no Employee Stock- 
holders. 

Voluntary Withdrawal—Any 
Employee Stockholder may with- 
draw from the employ of the 
company at any time the same as 
though he were not a Stockholder, 
provided that this proposal and 
the advantages it offers shall not 
be for the benefit of any Employee 
who voluntarily leaves the com- 
pany for another position prior to 

ecember 31, 1920. 

In the case of dismissal or vol- 
untary withdrawal, the Common 
Stock owned by the Employee 
shall be deposited with the Com- 
pany for purchase. The company 
may purchase the stock for cash, 
ot may give its note for not to ex- 
ceed six months at 6 per cent in- 
terest, or may in its discretion 
issue Second Preferred Stock at 
par for the Common Stock. The 
price of the Common Stock shall 
be the price designated by the 
Board of Directors at the begin- 
ning of the year as the purchase 
price of Common Stock for the 
current year. 

Retirement—When an Em- 
ployee Stockholder has been 25 
years in the employ of the com- 
pany, and it is determined that he 
possesses disabilities which unfit 
him for further employment, or if 
he is 65 or more years of age, and 
voluntarily or in the election of the 
Board of Directors retires, he 
shall deposit his stock with the 
company. The stock which he has 
bought from time to time will be 
treated as stock under Voluntary 
Withdrawal. Upon the stock re- 


ceived as Charter Employee Stock- 
holders and through stock divi- 
dends the company shall, if a fund 
has been created for the purpose, 
pay the owner quarterly 1% per 
cent (5 per cent annually) of the 
value of his stock, as established 
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by the Board of Directors for the 
year in which the stock is de- 
posited, with full dividends to the 
owner, during the whole instal- 
ment period without reference to 
the fact that the owner’s interest 
is diminishing. Such dividends 
shall commence with the end of 
the first quarter of the calendar 
year following notice of intention 
to retire, and assignments and de- 
posit of stock with the company 
for that purpose. Dividends may 
in the option of the company be 
reduced to pro rata of unpaid re- 
mainder at death of retired owner, 
or may be continued in full during 
the life or years of minority of a 
legal dependent, or until the shares 
are liquidated. Dividends shall be 
reduced to pro rata of unpaid re- 
mainder if the law provides the 
Employee with an industrial pen- 
sion. When: liquidated, such stock 
shall revert to the treasury for re- 
issue. 

No cognizance shall be taken by 
the company of the gainful occu- 
pation of a retired Stockholder 
whose income therefrom does not 
exceed 50 per cent of his salary 
during the last year of his em- 
ployment. 

The company may grant a pro- 
portional or similar plan of liqui- 
dation in its option to one em- 
ployed less than 25 years, leaving 
for retirement. 

Death.—In the case of the death 
of any Employee Stockholder, the 
Company may in its discretion call 
the stock as in case of voluntary 
withdrawal, or in case it shall so 
determine, may proceed with the 
heirs of the deceased in the same 
manner as with the retiring Em- 
ployee. 

At the beginning of each year, 
after the profits of the previous 
year have been determined, the 
Board of Directors shall fix the 
value per share of the Common 
Stock, and this shall be the sale 
and purchase price of the Com- 
mon Stock for the current year. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS 
vil 


At the end of each quarter be- 
ginning 1919, unless otherwise de- 
cided by the Board of Directors, 
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pay to First Preferred Stockhold- 
ers a dividend of one-fourth of 
the annual rate borne by the stock, 
as hereinbefore provided, 

At the end of each quarter be- 
ginning 1919, unless otherwise de- 
cided by the Board of Directors, 
all First Preferred dividends hay- 
ing been paid, pay to Second Pre- 
ferred Stockholders a dividend of 
one-fourth of the annual rate 
borne by the stock as hereinbefore 
provided, 

After closing the books for the 
year the Board of Directors shall 
determine the further distribution 
of profits as follows: 

(a) For the purchase of Com- 
mon Stock on deposit assigned by 
retiring Employees, either volun- 
tary or inVoiuntary. 

(b) For temporary use in an 
unusual expansion of the business 
an amount which shall not exceed 
20 per cent of the total profits of 
the year. The total reserve not 
to exceed 30 per cent of the capital 
stock outstanding. 

(c) For the dividend on Com- 
mon Stock to be paid during the 
ensuing year, which shall be dis- 
tributed in quarterly cash pay- 
ments at the end of each quarter. 

(d) For the retirement of Pre- 
ferred and Second Preferred 
Stock and for the purchase of 
Common Stock offered by present 
owners. 

The remainder of the profits for 
the year shall be distributed im 
Common Stock at par to Eligible 
Employees for that year, deter- 
mined as previously described, 
and present owners of the busi- 
ness pro rata to average salary of 
previous year. 


INTERPRETATION 
VIII 


All questions of interpretation 
of this plan or amendments there- 
of or the rules pertaining thereto 
or relating to accounting, values, 
profits or any other matters or dif- 
ferences shall be determined by 
the Board of Directors. 





P. W. Sturm, formerly advertisin 
manager of the Packard Company | 
Pittsburgh, is mow associated wit 
Barker, Duff & Morris, Inc., advertit 
ing agency of Pittsburgh. 
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PRINTERS’ 
Take Space in 


The Market-Place of American Exporters 
Where There Are 1400 Business Houses 


iNK 





The strategic location for export 
trade. Over 1400 concerns secure 
large and profitable foreign business 
by using the AMERICAN EXPORTER 


quality-circulation and service. 





Facts About The 


AMERICAN 
EXPORTER 


The second largest journal in the 
world in number of advertisers. 


separate editions every 


into 


month—French, Portuguese, 
lish and Spanish. 


sixteen sections, 


Eng- 


Circulates among influential buy- 
ers only—covers completely every 
worth-while foreign market. 


The advertising pages are di- 


ac- 


cording to lines of products. Your 
sales-story in the AMERICAN 
EXPORTER is world-wide public- 
ity in the leading export periodical, 
plus representation in an_ indi- 
vidual section, consulted as a 
buyer’s guide of your kind of 
goods. 

An efficient foreign trade service 
—translations, trade lists, market 
reports, ad planning, etc. 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


AMERICAN EXPORTER 
17 Battery Place - New York City 
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HIS miniature relief map visualizes the largest 
advertising organization in the world. Each 
building on this map represents an office of this 
organization, including complete Sales and Service 
facilities. 


STREET RAILWAYS 
HOME OFFICE 
Borland Bldg., Chicago Candler Bldg, New York 


CENTRAL OFFICE 
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stage: 2 


| cute oe tare cantar cotan vane oo. & Xt. 
gest |ilach unit is a concentrated center for intensive 
th |fedvertising. This nation-wide network of organ- 
this |ijzed centers, presents to the National Advertiser, 
vice |possibilities for intensive development, not dupli- 


} 


ated by any other advertising medium. 


AYSADVERTISING CO. 


HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
Bis, Nev York = Monadnock Bidg.,.San Francisco 
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Philadelphia is a morn- 
ing newspaper city. 


The Record is the only 
Democratic newspaper 
in Philadelphia. 


You cannot reach the 
readers of the Record 
through any other morn- 
ing newspaper. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


“Ahways Reliable” 


























Foreign Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


CHICAGO New York 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Fifth Ave. Bldg. 



































How One Manufacturer Develops 
Dealer Co-operation 


And Charges for Advertising at the Same Time 


By J. H. Newmark 


Manager Advertising Division, Chevrolet Motor Company 


HE next time somebody tells 

you that the retail dealer is 
an advertising parasite, or that he 
doesn’t co-operate with manufac- 
turers’ advertising as he should, 
before you make up your mind 
that he is any one of these things, 
just put yourself in the retailer’s 
place. 

Many a manufacturer who is 
asking the retailer to put part of 
his hard-earned profits into adver- 
tising the manufacturer’s goods, 
never looks at it from the other 
fellow’s standpoint. He shoots on 
his material, then sits back and 
gets very disappointed when he 
doesn’t see the beautiful 300-line 
advertisement appear in the local 
newspapers over the dealer’s 
name. With assistance of a con- 
structive character, however, and 
consideration of the difficulties 
surrounding the dealer’s advertis- 
ing, the average go-ahead dealer 
will co-operate when he gets the 
right kind of material from the 
manufacturer’s front office. 

Let’s have our manufacturers 
walk across the street for a mo- 
ment and put themselves in the 
dealer’s chair for the morning. 
Here we are—let’s pull up the 
shades—open the old front door— 
and sit down to look over the 
morning’s mail! The well known 
manufacturer, unable at once to 
throw off all his habits of a life- 
time, lights a large panatella, and 
is ready for business. 

The morning mail is before him. 

With a nonchalant air, which 
marks him at once as a man who 
is much accustomed to a heavy 
morning mail, he carelessly 
thumps through the pile of letters, 
picking out a fat, important look- 
ing envelope bearing the name and 
address of the firm manufacturing 
the goods he sells. He opens it. 
Two closely typewritten 


sheets 
1 


of crisp stationery are revealed. 

At this very moment, this very 
same man could, without half try- 
ing, think of a dozen far more 
important tasks needing his early 
attention, than the perusal of this 
lengthy letter. But—well, it’s 
from the House and he has prom- 
ised them his hearty co-operation. 
And so he reads the letter through 
from the very beginning to the 
very last paragraph. 

After having thoroughly digest- 
ed the contents, an occupation 
which has consumed a full ten 
minutes, he utters a perfunctory 
grunt, and confirms it with a nod 
of his head. His right hand then 
gropes absent-mindedly in the 
general direction of his electric 
buttons. 


A VAIN APPEAL FOR HELP 


“Ahem,” he says to himself, 
“some mighty good advertising 
suggestions in this letter. I'll call 
Gray in and have him work them 
up. Just the stuff for a series of 
cracking good ads,” And then he 
presses a button for his advertis- 
ing manager. 

A moment passes. 
eral more. 

“Ahem, guess Gray is out. Vl 
call in Hawkins and have him 
elaborate these ideas for the sales- 
men’s use.” This time it is his 
sales manager he summons. 

Moments pass as before. And 
as before, no one violates his 
sanctuary with his presence. _ 

This flagrant lack of attention 
irritates him greatly as is evinced 
by the indignant expression which 
masks his usual complacent coun- 
tenance. Once more he resorts to 
his favorite expression and emits 
a series of “Ahems,” in a manner 
fraught with sinister significance. 
He is angry. ’ 

Turning suddenly in his chair, 


Then sev- 
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he crushes the letter between his 
fingers, throws it on his desk and 
rises to his feet. “What the—” 
And then he remembers. 

He has no advertising manager. 
He has no sales manager. For he 
is now but a dealer. And in that 
capacity ‘the duties of both the 
aforesaid positions rest on his 
own broad and _ work-stooped 
shoulders. 

With a smile tinged with em- 
barrassment and yet with regret, 
he resumes his seat and smoothes 
out the crumpled letter. 

“Ahem,” he mutters, “there are 
some good ideas here, but—well, 
I'll have to file them and work 
them up the first chance I get.” 

And so the letter finds a per- 
manent resting place among many 
others of its kind. 

Quite right. The dealer has 
neither the time, the place nor the 
facilities to develop emaciated 
selling ideas, copy suggestions and 
their like, even though he appre- 
ciates their value. So Mr. Dealer 
still clings to his infrequent ads 
which entail very little time and 
thought to prepare and receive an 
equal share of the same from 
their readers. 

Readers of Printers’ INK have 
had enlightenment on the subject 
in many interesting and instructive 
articles in previous issues. Hun- 
dreds of manufacturers have per- 
manently solved the dealer prob- 
lem in connection with advertis- 
ing in a manner that has proved 
highly gratifying and profitable to 
all concerned. 

Our first attempt to encourage 
our dealers to forsake their ir- 
regular “home made” advertise- 
ments in favor of those of more 
professional flavor, was made sev- 
eral years ago. It was represent- 
ed by proofs of a series of twelve 
150-line ads bound in booklet 
form. With this booklet went a 
letter explaining the proposition 
from the dealer’s side of the 
fence. It also contained the offer 
to furnish either electrotypes or 
mats of these ads without charge 
to any authorized dealer who 
would arrange with his local 
newspaper for their regular inser- 
tion.. And in this connection we 
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emphasized the fact that the only 
kind of advertising that pays is 
consistent advertising. 

Many dealers responded to this 
offer. Many didn’t. To some the 
idea of paying for the privilege of 
advertising our products exclu- 
sively didn’t appeal as a sound 
business _ policy. Then again 
others prefered the products of 
their own pens. Even though they 
had to steal the minutes and 
hours necessary for the prepara- 
tion of their own publicity, they 
seemed to prefer it to run- 
ning other ads to which they could 
never proudly claim authorship. 
It is an admitted fact, I believe, 
that deep down in the innermost 
recesses of every man’s heart 
there is the conviction that the 
world lost a great writer when 
business claimed him. And so as 
a solace to a lost career, he con- 
soles himself by writing his firm's 
advertising. 


MAKES IT EASY FOR DEALER 10 
ADVERTISE 


. However, the sum total of the 
accomplishments which could be 
credited to these twelve advertise- 
ments were very gratifying. This 
encouraged the preparation of a 
larger edition, bearing the name 
“Chevrolet Sales Speeder,” which 
contained a more varied selection 
of illustrated ads as well as a 
series of sales letters. These sales 
letters were designed as models 
for the dealer to follow and were 
written to appeal to widely differ- 
ent classes of prospects. They 
were reproduced in facsimile 
typewriter type on a_ standard 
sized letter sheet with a specially 
designed letterhead, cuts of which 
were furnished mortised for the 
dealer’s name and address. 

Those who had availed them-- 
selves of our first offer were 
quick to order electros or mats 0 
these new advertisements. And 
in ordering, most of them willing- 
ly admitted that the returns they 
had received from the regular 
publication of the first series ha 
proved beyond all doubt that the 
right sort of advertising pays am 
pays well. 

With subsequent editions of the 
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“Chevrolet Sales Speeder,” which 
appears quarterly, a larger num- 
ber of various sized ads were 
shown. Metal road signs, lantern 
slides, window transfers and other 
advertising material of similar 
character for retail use were grad- 
ually added. 

For all advertising material 
with the exception of direct ad- 
vertising literature and electro- 
types and matrices, our dealers 
are called upon to pay a nominal 
sum. This encourages them to 
order only enough for their imme- 
diate requirements. It also serves 
as an incentive to put all such ad- 
vertising to work immediately up- 
on its receipt. 

This policy of requiring the 
dealer to pay for advertising ma- 
terial, I believe, is sound business 
logic. For the manufacturer in 
selling the dealer quotes him the 
lowest possible prices on his prod- 
ucts for retailing. In accepting 
the quotations the dealer should 
naturally assume the labor and 
cost of retailing those products. 
If the manufacturer must step in 
and assist the dealer in retailing, 
then his selling costs are immedi- 
ately increased. It is inevitable 
that this must ultimately result in 
higher wholesale prices, which in 
many cases are unfair to the 
dealer, who usually can assume 
the whole burden of retailing pro- 
vided he is given proper co-opera- 
tion, at a lower selling cost be- 
cause of his more intimate knowl- 
edge of the characteristics of his 
territory. 

Our latest edition, which has 
just reached the hands of our 
dealers, contains reproductions of 
over one hundred newspaper ad- 
vertisements, twenty-five sales let- 
ters, as well as the usual line of 
advertising materials, The edition 
is made up of six separate books 
10x 13 inches, which are fastened 
on heavy cover stock in such a 
way that they fold up into the 
size of one of the books, in com- 
pact and convenient form. 

Eack book contains the adver- 
tising for a different type of car. 
For instance, if the dealer desires 
to advertise closed cars, he turns 
to the closed-car booklet. Therein 
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he finds a complete selection of 


closed-car advertisements, Each 
ad is numbered for convenience in 
ordering his electros or mats. 

_ The first book in this new edi- 
tion bears the title, “Sales Speed- 
ing Methods.” It contains, am 

other things, explanations of the 
best methods that have been found 
practical for merchandising auto- 
mobiles. We try to avoid all sug- 
gestions of preaching to our deal- 
ers. Every idea is advanced in a 
spirit of friendly counsel. We 
want to help him to be a bigger 
and a better dealer for his own 
sake, and we endeavor to convey 
this impression between the lines 
of every paragraph in this book. 
Another page deals with the se- 
lections of the best newspapers for 
the dealer’s use. He is told how 
to judge the value of different 
mediums, the best days to run his 
advertising and the best positions. 

The matter of distributing our 
advertising booklets, catalogues 
and folders we furnish him is also 
fully explained. Furthermore, he 
is advised on how to conduct prof- 
itably direct-by-mail campaigns in 
order to cash in on the returns 
from his newspaper advertising, 2 
matter which many dealers do not 
appreciate the importance of. 

All in all, the booklet is in- 
tended as a sort of silent adver- 
tising manager and sales manager 
combined for the dealer’s benefit. 
It comes to him regularly, fresh 
with new ideas, not in the guise 
of bait to tempt him to advertise 
our products for our profit, but 
first, last and always for his own. 
Its mission is to assist him con- 
stantly to increase his business and 
lower his selling costs. And we 
have every reason to believe that 
it is accomplishing its purpose. At 
any rate, a substantial majority of 
our dealers are using our adver- 
tisements regularly, following the 
merchandising suggestions at 
vanced and receiving satisfactory 
returns, and that’s the thing that 
counts. 

Before we blame the much- 
abused dealer, let’s see if the helps 
we give him are the real thing, of 
just somebody’s idea of what he 
ought to use. 
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Training Boys For Democracy 


By Herbert Hungerford, Editor of The Boys’ Magazine 


0 PRETENSE is made that the 
average boy is very far ahead 
of the average man in understand- 
ing the principles or practicing the 
policies of democracy. It is frankly 
admitted that the sub-title—“The 
Boys’ Own Journal of Democracy” 
was tacked onto the mast-head of 
The Boys’ Magazine chiefly for the 
editor’s own purpose of holding 
constantly before 
himself a certain 
ideal of policy. 
Despite the fact 
that the average man 
as well as the aver- 
age boy has but a 
faulty conception of 
the real principles of 
democracy, I believe 
that most men will 
agree that training 
the present gener- 
ation of boys for de- 
mocracy — self-gov- 
ernment, self de- 
termination, self-control,  self-re- 
liance, self-confidence, -co-oper- 
ation, etc—is one of our most 
vital and pressing problems, 
Reading is one of the greatest in- 
fluences in life-training or char- 
acter-building. The reading that a 
boy chooses for himself wields an 
even more powerful influence than 
that which is selected for him by 
parents or teachers. A _ funda- 
mental factor in the editorial policy 
and the circulation building pro- 
gram of The Boys’ Magazine is to 
make it a journal that most boys 
pick out for themselves. Not that 
there is ever a word or line to 
which parents or teachers would 
object, but that first. last and all 
the time the natural interests of 
e boy are given foremost edi- 
torial consideration. 
: Admitting that boys may not be 
interested in abstract democracy, 
yet wide experience in dealing 


Bastern Advertisi 
Office: ertising 





Publishing Office: SMETHPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 


with boys has convinced me that 
every boy is a born democrat, 
therefore a natural exponent of 
democracy. Snobbishness and what 
some of our economists call “class 
consciousness” always is an ac- 
quired or cultivated trait on the 
part of any normal boy. When 
left to themselves, boys always 
work out the problems in their 
games, hobbies or 
other interests along 
democratic lines. 

It is an under- 
standing of this fact 
that gives the key- 
note to the editorial 
policy and program 
of The Boys’ Maga- 
zine. Our plans are 
devised so as to give 
our boy readers 
actual practice in 
some of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 
Voting, for instance, 
and electing the national officers for 
The Squarefellow’s Republic. Our 
Advisory Editorial Council, con- 
sisting of more than a hundred and 
twenty boys selected from our 
readers, is another democratic plan. 
Our Squarefellow Prize Contests 
covering every hobby, pasttime or 
interest of boys also is conducted 
along democratic lines. 

To any member of the advertis- 
ing fraternity who is interested, it 
will be a privilege for me to point 
out a number of ways in which our 
magazine is training boys for de- 
mocracy—meaning self-government 
—self control. I would like also to 
submit evidence that our fellows 
are interested in the real practices 
of democracy, even though they 
may not understand or appreciate 
its theories. Address Herbert Hun- 
gerford, Editor The Boys’ Maga- 
zine, 23 East 26th St., New York 
City. 

Western Advertisiny 
ice: 


zz: The Boys Magazine i: 


23 East 26th St., 
New York (City 


eoples Gas Bldg., 
Chicago 
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Will You Exhibit 


3,000 


Purchasing 
Agents 
Mr. Manufacturer: A 
A 

You can meet 3,000 purchasing agents, who i 
spend $35,000,000 every year, at the International | ,.., 
Convention of the Y. M. C. A. to be held in 
Detroit from Nov. 19 to 23. Z 


These men supply the wants of 750,000 mem- | meal 
bers and buy enormous quantities of building | 7, 
material, manufactured supplies and equipment of | supp 


every description. of ¢ 
Do not overlook the fact that a new Y. M. C. A. build- rn 


ing is completed every five days in America alone, and 

7 " prod: 
building plans for next year cover the expenditure of 
$15,000,000 and $14,000,000 for sundry equipment. 
Moreover $6,000,000 will be spent for replenishing sup- W 
plies in 2,700 existing buildings. Adve 


Y. M. C. A. gymnasium classes alone carry an et 
rolled membership of 400,000. Just think what the year's 
bill must be for sporting goods alone! 


In the various dormitories 165,000 men are taken cart 
of which means large purchases of every class of bed- 
room supplies. 
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our Product to 


Spending 
$35,000,000 
Annually 


And then there is the great educational work of the 
Association where 80,000 students receive instruction 
under 2,500 paid teachers. Carloads ‘of textbooks, sta- 
tionery, etc., must be bought. 


Restaurant supplies are another very big item for ex- 
penditure as a result of the serving of over 30,000,000 
meals annually in Y. M. C. A. restaurants and cafeterias. 


The purchasing agents for these and sundry other 
supplies all read Association Men—the official magazine 
of the Y.M.C. A. You can meet these influential 
men and show them your goods at the great Detroit 
Convention and you can talk to them. about your 
product through the advertising columns of Associa- 
tion Men. 


Write for rates and detailed information about this 
Advertisers’ Exhibit at the Convention. 


AS ION 





347 Madison Ave. ' Western Office: 
New York City 19 S. LaSalle St. 
New York Chicago 
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CHARLES 
EVERETT JOHNSON 
COMPANY 


Advertising Art Service 
STATE-LAKE BUILDING-CHICAGO 


THE EMINENT ARTISTS who make up 
this organization do not merely lend 
their names and prestige to us. They 
are employed regularly and exclusively 
by us. Their studios are here, they are 
here, their ability and enthusiasm are 
here —and nowhere else. Our staff in- 
cludes Charles Everett Johnson, Alonzo 
Kimball, C. Allan Gilbert, Will Foster, 
McClelland Barclay, Harry L-Timmons, 
Arthur Henderson, Frank Snapp, 
George O. Baker, and many other men 
of similar capacity and reputation. 
It is no longer necessary for advertis- 
ers to go East for the best art work. 
We have brought the best to Chicago. 
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Yes, the Customer Is Always Right 
—for Business Purposes 


The Fine Art of Answering Letters of Complaint from Folks Who Have 
Misused the Goods 


HE real point :s the customer 

always believes he is right. 
When the patent leather pumps 
Mrs. Ellis bought from you crack 
across the toe, she is perfectly 
justified in bringing them back in 
a high state of mind and demand- 
ing a refund. And you have no 
right to get miffed about it, be- 
cause your ‘clerk never told her 
that patent leathers weren’t guar- 
anteed. 

It is said: “The law does not 
excuse ignorance.” But business 
men are not lawyers, so they must 
not only excuse it, but anticipate 
it, look for it, correct it, and pay 
for it. Fundamentally, they 
should prevent it, but this article 
will not be outruled until every 
one does. 

The average man who has a 
grievance has either a real or an 
imaginary case for you to settle. 
Most adjusters immediately rec- 
ognize and satisfactorily deal with 
the genuine justifiable kick. But 
the hard nut to crack with a 
letter is the fellow who is miles 
away from the full facts but is 
nevertheless exceedingly pugna- 
cious in his protests. 

During the past two years of 
war conditions, we have probably 
run into more of this type than 
we will ever see again. But the 
man who bawled you out roundly 
for not shipping his goods on 
time and in sufficient quantities 
and at the right figure is a fair 
example of the man we mean. 

Not once did he think of the 
shortage of labor, scarcity of ma- 
terial, inadequacy of fuel, conges- 
tion of transportation facilities, 
and the hundred and one other 
things you had to contend with. 
To the correspondent, he ap- 
peared an inconsiderate beast. But 
to himself, he was nothing more 
nor less than a misused merchant, 
knocked about by the big corpora- 


tions who gave preference to war 
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contracts of Himalayan measure- 
ments, and cared not a whit for 
the lowly dealer who bought only 
a hundred dollars’ worth of stuff 
at a time. 

In a sense, therefore, the cus- 
tomer was right. He was abused, 
because his order had been de- 
layed at his expense and then 
shipped only half filled. The cor- 
respondent who recognized that 
didn’t rant at his thoughtlessness. 
He knew that the dealer, too, was 
losing money because of the con- 
ditions. He sympathized with him 
on that score. He wished circum- 
stances would change, but said 
there wasn’t anything his house 
could do to alter them. 

And then he was careful to ex- 
plain, very courteously, of course, 
just what a manufacturer's diffi- 
culties were at that time. He 
knew that his customer was right 
—as far as he went. But he 
hadn’t gone far enough, so the 
correspondent took him the rest 
of the way. 


WAYS OF PACIFYING A COMPLAIN- 
ANT 


Unsatisfactory service is a 
common complaint—regardless of 
the high quality of the product in 
question. For example, a certain 
motorist wrote to a tire concern 
that its tires were not satis- 
factory since they hadn’t given 
anywhere near the mileage prom- 
ised. The man was right in kick- 
ing—he hadn’t gotten the service 
guaranteed. But the wise cor- 
respondent who saw one of the 
tires showed him that no other 
shoe on the market would stand 
up like his had under the strain 
of driving in car tracks, scraping 
against curbs, etc. 

A grocer wrote to a well-known 
truck distributor, telling him that 
his brand new delivery truck was 
in the repair shop more than 30 
per cent of the time. He was per- 
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fectly correct in assuming that it 
was a rotten truck. But the man 
who answered that letter found 
out that he was overloading the 
truck by from 20 per cent to 40 
per cent a trip, and that he was 
trying to cover a territory 100 
per cent too large with green 
drivers. Agreeing with this man; 
sympathizing with him; and then 
explaining to him, not only paci- 
fied him, but sold another truck. 

Another typical case is that of 
the woman who returned a fairly 
high-priced alarm clock with the 
complaint that it lost over an 
hour a day. 

Under those conditions, the 
clock was no good to her, so she 
was right in complaining about it. 
But the correspondent, with the 
facts, would have been sadly mis- 
taken if he had not taken the 
pains to explain that a $500 clock 
wouldn’t have done half so well 
if that, too, had been set on the 
back of a stove or pumped full 
of inferior oil. 

Many are the letters watch- 
makers receive condemning their 
watches to uncharted regions. A 
man is justified in kicking when 
his watch cannot be depended 
upon. But a correspondent, with 
the facts, is never justified in 
neglecting to show these people 
that they can’t knock a watch on 
the table, or drop it in the bath- 
tub, or take it apart, or fiddle 
with the works and expect it to 
record time properly. 

Experience shows that a great 
number of complaints are based 
solely on ignorance of the full 
circumstances. With what infor- 
mation or sense or knowledge a 
customer has, then, he is always 
beyond reproach in finding fault 
with your commodity or your 
service or your methods. If you 
ignore the truth that he hasn’t all 
of the facts at his disposal, you 
will write a letter that misses the 
mark, leaves him in the same mis- 
informed state of mind, and 
makes him more provoked. 

If you grasp this truth, you will 
make a better customer out of 


him by clearing up his troubles _ 


and showing him some way or 
means to avoid them again. Re- 
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member that the customer is al- 
ways right—as far as he goes, 

It’s nobody’s fault but your own 
if he doesn’t go far enough. 





Here’s a “Supplantive” for the 
Term “Substitute” 
New York, Sept. 11, 1919, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
_ S. E. Kiser, in his interesting article 
in the current issue of Printers’ Iwnx, 
asks for a new word to take the place 
of “substitute” or “imitation,” and 
avoid the. stigma which attaches to 
these. , 
Why not:—“Supplantive”? 
G,. A. Bryz, 





H. E. Sweitzer Advanced With 
Allsteelequip Co. 


H. Earl Sweitzer has been made sales 
manager, in charge of sales and adver- 
tising of the Allsteelequip Company, 
Aurora, Ill. During the last year Mr. 
Sweitzer has been assistant advertising 
manager of the organization, and pre- 
viously was, for several years, adver- 
tising manager of the Appleton Mfg. 
Co., Batavia, Ill., maker of farm im 
plements and tractors. 





Slogan of DeLong Hook and 


Eye Company 
“See That Hump” is the slogan of 
the DeLong Hook and Eye Company, 
Philadelphia, and not of the Hump 
Hairpin Company, as credited in the 
Printers’ Inx list of slogans that ap- 
peared in the September 4th issue. 





Collins Account for Burnham 


& Ferris 


Vincent Collins, Inc., New York, in- 
terior decorators, an organization which 
employs national mediums for advertis- 
ing, has placed its advertising account 
in the hands of Burnham & Ferris, ad- 
vertising agency, New York. 





Hemminger Joins Atlanta 
Agency 

Graham L. Hemminger, formerly with 
the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia, has been 
made manager of the copy and plan de- 
partment - the Massengale Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. 





Joins Rankin Staff in Akron 


William Hohbhorst, an artist from 
Cleveland, has been appointed art 
director of the Akron staft of the Wm 
H. Rankin Company, Chicago, which 
takes care of the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company account. 
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9, HE October issue of McClure’s is the largest in 
a advertising revenue of any October issue in the 
‘ history of McClure’s Publications, its advertising 
« receipts being 50 per cent. higher than the general 
: average of October advertising receipts, and over 150 
per cent. higher than the advertising income for 
ith October of last year. 
i In advertising lineage the October issue is the largest 
nd of any October number in this company’s history ex- 
- cept one, the gain being 39 per cent. more than the 
e general average for our October issues and 148 per 
” cent. more than that for the corresponding month of 
last year. 
id The following lineage figures show that the curve 
of of McClure prosperity has mounted upward steadily 
i since American industry turned from war activities and 
P began to resume the policies of peace times: 
n Increase in advertising lineage in 1919 
. over the same month of 1918 
h 
April - - - - - - 25 per cent. 
' May - - - - - - 85 per cent. 
June - - . . - - 125 per cent. 
July - . . - - - 115 per cent. 
h August ’ - - - - 103 per cent. 
: September - - - . ~ 105 per cent. 
; October . . . - - 148 per cent. 
mcCLURE’S 














Color a Big Sales Factor in Europe 





Tour of Many Countries Showed U. S. Attache That Attractively 
Packaged Goods Are Eagerly Sought 


HAT American advertising 

methods will prove highly 
successful in virtually all the va- 
rious countries of Europe as soon 
as stability has been restored is 
the prediction of Lieutenant 
Joseph J. Maschuch, of Newark, 
N. J., who has recently returned 
from a long European tour as an 
attache of the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate Peace. Lieu- 
tenant Mascuch has recently been 
discharged from the army. He 
was formerly in the sales division 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

He particularly emphasizes the 
value of outdoor display and 
street-car cards in countries where 
educational advantages are not 
widespread. Color counts more 
heavily with European peoples 
than with our own, he discovered 
in his travels through a dozen 
or more countries, ranging from 
Norway to Turkey. 

“Goods packed in cans, cartons 
and packages are new to many 
foreign countries,” he told a rep- 
resentative of Printers’ INK, 
“and American brands have 
caused a sensation wherever they 
have appeared. Continental Eu- 
ropeans have an ingrained artis- 
tic taste that is more highly de- 
veloped than ours, and they are 
highly responsive to the bright 
colors of containers when artis- 
tically combined. 

“For instance, I found a deli- 


catessen store in Coblenz, Ger- 
many, whose windows drew 
crowds. I investigated and found 


that the proprietor had lived sev- 
eral years in the United States. 
The inhabitants had never seen 
anything like his window display. 
In fact, window trimming as a 
sales element is a field almost un- 
known in Europe. Our modern 
system of dealer helps, cut-outs 
and colored advertising matter 


would go strong over there. 
“The latest fad in Europe, by 
is American chewing 

introduced 
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the way, 


gum. Our soldiers 





it wherever they went and it made 
a terrific hit. The kind that sells 
best is that which has a brightly- 
colored wrapper. The same thing 
applies to American candy and 
other packaged luxuries. The 
younger element in many parts of 
Europe will forsake food for 
them. 

“Of course, all advertising must 
be suited to local conditions. It 
wouldn’t do to advertise bath- 
room heaters in Czecho-Slovakia, 
for instance, because the country 
has virtually no bath-rooms. In 
one big dwelling of 600 rooms in 
Prague there is neither a bath- 
room nor a hot-water spigot. In 
such countries it will be useless, 
of course, to try to sell bath tubs. 
It will first be necessary to sell 
the American idea of cleanliness 
and frequent bathing.” 


Easy to. Understand, but Im- 
proper, Nevertheless 


New York, Sept. 14. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In spite of all the efforts that have 
been made in Printers’ Ink and else- 
where to teach people how to say what 
they mean, some of them appear to be 
unable still to appreciate the advisability 
of learning the lesson. A few days ago 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany advertised for “‘Young women 
wanted as messengers for delivery of 
telegrams, between the ages of 21 ad 
35.” We have often heard complairts 
concerning delays in the delivery of 
telegrams, but letting them lie around 
until they are from 2] to 35 years of 
age seems to be worse than has been 
suspected. 

ow easy it would have been for the 
copy writer who concocted that adver- 
tisement to say: “Young women be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35 wanted for 
the delivery of telegrams,’’ provided al- 
ways that women of 35 are young. 
While I am protesting, I wish to enter 
a protest against the use of the slogan 
“80 less parts,” as it appears in the 
advertising of a certain automobile 
manufacturing company. I assume that 
the intention is to convey the impres 
sion that the car which is manufactured 
by this company has fewer parts that 
are to be found in any other car, but 
to say that it has ‘80 less parts,” is 
in fact, to say that it has 80 smaller 
parts, and that probably is not the ™ 
tention at all. K. S. E 
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100% Ahead 











the next newspaper 


During the first six months of 
1919, The Syracuse Sunday Post- 
Standard carried over ONE 
HUNDRED per cent. more 
gravure advertising than the other 
Syracuse Sunday newspaper. 


The 
Syracuse Sunday 
Post-Standard 
is FIRST in 
Pictorial Gravure 

Advertising 


The first and only Eight-page 
Gravure Picture section issued in 
Syracuse by The Sunday Post- 
Standard is recognized by more 
representative advertisers because 
it has nearly 100 per cent. reader 
attention, and naturally produces 
the best results. 


Foreign Advertising Managers 


New York Boston 
250 Fifth Avenue Little Building 
Chicago Detroit 


Century Building Kresge Building 
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Prepared by The H. K. McCann Company 
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Hodge -Podge ~ or Ship-Shape ? 


The modern business organization, saving the 
time and thought otherwise wasted by un- 
necessary diversity, standardizes not only on 
the designs of its forms and letterheads, but 
also on the paper used. 


Systems Bond is made to settle definitely for 
careful buyers the question of “What paper 
shall I standardize.on?” A rag-content paper, 
loft-dried, uniform wherever bought, Systems 
gives the preferred quality at a cost but slightly 
higher than that of cheap quality papers. 

Ask your printer to try Systems for your next order of 
letterheads. He can also obtain for you our book “The 
Modern Manufacture of Writing Paper,” interesting 
and valuable to the paper buyer. It presents worth 
while information in a non-technical fashion. 


Systems Bond is the standard bearer of a comprehen» 
sive group of papers—a grade for every Bond and 
Ledger need—all produced under the same advan- 
tageous conditions—and including the well known 
Pilgrim, Transcript, Atlantic and Manifest marks. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 Fifth Avenue New York 


Mills at Bangor and Lincoln, Maine 


& 
N 


* The Rag-contentLoft-dried Paper 
at the Reasonable Price” 
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Just Off the Press! 


HE first Farm Number ever published in the 
plumbing and heating field has made its appear- 
ance. It is essentially a business-building number, 
a score of articles pointing out the big opportunities for 
developing business in farming communities in the sale 
of plumbing fixtures, heating and water supply appa- 
ratus, electric lighting and sewage disposal plants. 
It demonstrates conclusively that farmhouses are badly in need 
of such modern conveniences which, more than any other fac- 
tors, contribute to greater health, comfort and efficiency on the 
farm. 
It contains, among other features, an analysis of the Farm 
Light Field, which shows that less than 6 per cent of farms are 
equipped with electric lighting. 
The sale of electric lighting plants means much to the plumber, 
as once power is available, sales of electric pumps, plumbing fix- 
tures, etc., quickly follow. 
This Farm Number will be found valuable by advertising man- 
a and advertising agencies planning campaigns for the sale 
of plumbing, heating, water supply and lighting equipment in 
country districts. 
A copy of this issue, together with further information, may 
be obtained on request. 


DOMEUTIC ENGINEE 


407 V0.DEARGORN v°T.-CHICAGO, 


Member of 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
The Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
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Why Advertising Always Will Be 


To Endure, a Business Must Have Advertising—The Difference Be- 
tween Selling by Salesmen and Selling by Advertising 


By Harold Whitehead 


Professor Sales Relations, College of Business Administration of Boston University 


AKE a sheet of plain paper 

and across the centre of it 
draw a_ straight line-—Done— 
Now that line represents the nor- 
mal state of mind of an individual. 
It represents how you feel and 
think about ten o’clock on a Mon- 
day morning. 

It is the state of mind from 
which you view (and review) 
happenings. Your mind is con- 
trolled by reason. You think of 
events without the emotions 
which may have been responsible 
for them. It is the state of mind 
to which you always return and 
from which you arrive at the final 
opinion on any matter. 

Now come back to the sheet of 
paper again. This time draw a 
broken line beginning from the 
straight line and ascend gradually 
until half-way across the paper. 
Then let it descend rapidly.— 
Done that?—This broken line 
represents an exhilarated state of 
mind. It shows a state of excite- 
ment. The more excited—or the 
more pleasurably emotional—one 
becomes, the higher this broken 
line ascends above the normal 
straight line. 

If a person is easily excited the 
broken. line will ascend abruptly; 
the more phlegmatic a person may 
be the more gradual is this gra- 
dient from normality. 

Have patience a few more min- 
utes, for I’m about to turn from 
theory to practice. Now, take the 
paper once more. This time draw 
a dotted line in a gentle down- 
ward curve. Of course, beginning 
and ending at the straight line of 
normality. 

This dotted line represents a de- 
pressed state of mind. It repre- 
sents one’s feelings on the reali- 
zation of the stupidity of some 
act, or the regrets of some avoid- 


able misfortune. It represents the 
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effect of crude salesmanship on- 
the part of some ill-prepared, or 
worse, salesman. 

Be it noted that both the broken 
line and the dotted line begin and 
end at the straight line of nor- 
mality. 

Whenever anything is sold sat- 
isfactorily, the buyer can view it 
with approval when in a normal 
state of mind. “But,” my keen- 
minded reader may question, “are 
not people normal when buying 
goods?” 

To this query I say, “Seldom, if 
sold by salesmen, but more gener- 
ally so if sold by advertising.” 


THE ADVANTAGE POSSESSED BY AD- 
VERTISING 


Advertising is impersonal sales- 
manship, while salesmen use de- 
cidedly personal salesmanship. 

This does not mean that per- 
sonal salesmanship is not so satis- 
factory as advertising. If it is 
good personal salesmanship it is 
emphatically better than advertis- 
ing. 

Here’s the reason. The sales- 
man has the opportunity to appeal 
to both the reason of the prospect 
and to the emotion of the pros- 
pect. He can judge as to the best 
way to appeal to the prospect's 
emotions by observing the frame 
of mind he is in. No advertising 
can do this. 

There is a big weakness, how- 
ever, in personal salesmanship. It 
is this: The salesman, by the skil- 
ful presentation of talking points 
and by painting vivid word pic- 
tures of the advantages of his of- 
ferings, may stimulate the pros- 
pect’s mind so that it becomes ab- 
normaliy exhilarated. 

Everything the salesman says 
may be absolutely true. All his 
statements may be quite moder- 
ate, yet through the very force of 
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his personality he carries the 
buyer off his feet. 

_ What's wrong with that? Nota 
single thing so far as the sales- 
man is concerned. But, the cir- 
cumstances of the buyer may not 
warrant the purchase. He may 
not have the cash, he may not 
have the time profitably to use 
what is offered. 

Under the magnetism of the 
salesman’s presence and eloquence 
his mind follows the course of the 
broken line, and the higher that 
line arises above the straight line 
of normality the less reason the 
prospect exercises in buying. He 
acts under this artificially stimu- 
lated state of excitement. 

But, before long his mind will 
return to normal and he will view 
his emotional decision to buy from 
the cold, logica! state of normality. 

If the salesman has taken undue 
advantage of that emotional state 
the buyer will be resentful toward 
the salesman and the mere thought 
of the incident will depress his 
mind below normal—it will follow 
the course of the dotted line. 

The salesman has, of course, 
most probably tried to be quite 
fair, and the buyer may realize 
this. Nevertheless, he has a feel- 
ing of irritation toward the inno- 
cent salesman for his share in the 
matter. 

“Had he not been there,” he 
muses, “I wouldn’t have decided 
so quickly. He didn’t give me 
time enough to think about it.” 

No one will buy goods while in 
this negative state of mind. 
Therefore, every time the buyer 
thinks of that salesman he is op- 
posed to doing business with him. 


PERSONAL SALESMANSHIP QUICKER, 
BUT NOT SO LASTING 


Personal salesmanship is quick- 
er than advertising in its action 
because of the appeal to emotion 
as well as reason that the sales- 


man can make. Unless, however, 
the salesman is __ scientifically 
trained and has a high ethical 
sense advertising produces the 
more permanent and more satis- 
fied buyers. 

It is a longer process to sell 
goods by advertising, because the 
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buyer considers the matter while 
in a more normal, more logical 
state of mind. ° 

Let’s give an example of both 
extremes to make this quite clear. 

A young fellow happened to be 
passing one of those cheap auction 
rooms and, hearing a roar of 
laughter, stopped to hear what it 
was about. The auctioneer had 
made some funny remark (to get 
the crowd good-natured) and was 
then showing a fountain pen 
which was being sold “for the ri- 
diculous sum of twenty-five cents 
—one quarter—just to introduce 
‘em to the discriminatin’ public of 
this town. Naturally only a lim- 
ited number can be given away for 
this infinitesimal sum of twenty- 
five cents—one quarter—for this 
modern marvel of founting pens 
will henceforth be sold at three 
dollars each at all the stores. Only 
ten of ’em can be sold to this fine 
crowd now facin’ me. First come 
first served. The genelman over 
there wants one.” 

Before the young fellow was 
aware of it he was scrambling to 
be one of the lucky ten—and was 
oblivious to the fact that a score 
or more were sold right then and 
there. 

As soon as he left the store and 
examined the pen he regretted 
wasting the quarter and wondered 
what possessed him to buy. 

The auctioneer had “rushed” the 
crowd. He stimulated the minds 
of the crowd from normal to ex- 
cited abnormality. Of course, a 
quick return to normality fol- 
lowed, but the sale was quickly 
made and the amount involved too 
small to cause kicks. (Besides, 
few people would have the moral 
courage to enter into a wordy dis 
pute with a fly-by-night auc 
tioneer.) 

Now for the other example. 

A friend of mine bought some 
land near a delightful lake. He 
was interested in building a little 
house of some kind to spend his 
summers on the lake with his 
family. 

He thought one of those port 
able houses would be about the 
thing he wanted, so he sent for 
catalogues from two or thre 
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If You Need 
This Kind 


of a Service 


—a service, which, 
entailing an expen- 
diture of many 
millions of dollars 
over a period of 
years has been 
amazingly success- 
ful,it may be worth 
your while to 
consider the 


Liberty 
Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 

149 Fifth Ave., New York 
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makers. He carefully compared 
the various styles and qualities, 
but could not decide on any one. 
Follow-up letters came from the 
makers at infrequent intervals, 
and on receipt of each his interest 
was stimulated slightly. 

He delayed action until it was 
too late to use a house that sum- 
mer, so the matter lay dormant 
until the next spring. Finally he 
bought a house, had it delivered 
and erected it. The result was 
complete satisfaction. 

Here’s the reason. He knew ex- 
actly what he was going to get, 
and he decided to buy while in a 
normal, reasoning state of mind. 
He viewed his purchase from the 
same state of mind he was in 
when he bought. 

It must not be inferred from 
these extreme examples that per- 
sonal salesmanship leans to chi- 
canery or that advertising is all 
heaven-born. 

Certain take medicine advertise- 
ments wilfully and wickedly play 
on the fears and emotions of read- 
ers—the more ignorant and iillit- 
erate people are the more inclined 
they are to decide by emotions 
and the more difficult it is for 
them to reason things out for 
themselves, for reason is what 
keeps the mind near that line of 
normality. 

Most salesmen are honest— 
most advertising is truthful. That 
is not the point at all. We assume 
that the square deal is the basis of 
all advertising and of all sales- 
manship. 

The point in discussion is that 
of the two methods advertising is 
more sure to sell to the normal 
mind than is salesmanship, and 
that without it salesmanship could 
not be so effective. 

There is another big advantage 
advertising has over personal 
salesmanship. Advertising is more 
truthful. Right quickly, before 
anybody can catch his breath, let 
me say that salesmen are just as 
truthful as advertising men. The 
moral and ethical standards of 
salesmen are not excelled by any 
group of business men—yet, ad- 
vertising is more truthful. 

Before an advertising manager 
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allows any advertisements to be 
issued, he sees that every word is 
right. He takes care that pros. 
pects will get a true impression of 
his offering. It matters not how 
many people read his advertising 
they all get exactly the same story, 
A prospect may refer to an ad- 
vertisement as often as he wishes 
and always get the same story. 

Very seldom can salesmen give 
exactly the same story twice, how- 
ever good their intentions may be. 
Salesmen have emotions, likes and 
dislikes, the same as buyers. The 
printed advertisement is imper- 
sonal. The salesman may be feel- 
ing particularly “fit” and the pros- 
pect kindly and receptive. He 
gives his sales talk with a “pep” 
and fluency that gives a very rosy 
view of his offering. He means 
to be truthful, but just because he 
is fallible he may innocently mis- 
represent his goods or so express 
himself that his ideas are errone- 
ously received by the prospect. 
Then when the goods are deliv- 
ered they may not be as expected. 
Neither buyer nor salesman can 
prove what was said; they only 
have ideas of what was meant— 
ideas conceived when both of 
them were in a state of mind when 
emotion was a more potent force 
than reason. 

n my opinion, the so-called 
“born” salesman is not the perma- 


nent, successful salesman. The 
magnetism of his personality 
stimulates the prospect’s mind 


from the line of normality. And 
the farther the mind gets from 
reasoning normality, the greater 
risk there is of a back-fire from 
sales made under emotional sway. 

Turn your eyes inward and cast 
them down the grooves of mem- 
ory and recall some of the so- 
called born salesmen you knew 
ten or fifteen years ago. How 
many of them are still in the busi- 
ness arena? How many are still 
successes in selling? How few 
have progressed and how many 
have faded away! 

These thoughts applied to ad 
vertising give my reason for 
lieving in the permanence of a , 
vertising. Successful advertising 
creates sales under normal states 
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Means Dominant and Economical Pub- 
licity to Scores of National Advertisers. 


With their incessant brilliancy, they hook up to and perpet- 
wate the never-ending cycle of attention-pulling mediums. 


Such big concerns do not jeopardize the value of their other 
publicity by using anything but what they've found by ex- 
perience to be the very best out-door signs, effectiveness 
and economy considered. 


“ING-RICH” signs combine, by a special process, the 
porcelain and iron into a single-unit composition. That's why 
they resist the depreciating elements of wear indefinitely. 


Just a moment of your time to write us about your 
proposition will get you complete information and prices 


INGRAM-RICHARDSON MFG. CO. 
BEAVER FALLS, PA. 
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Your magazine; my magazine; OUR magazine | 















“The Most Wonderful Father in 
the World!”’ 


So THOUGHT the four boys 
who romped through the halls of the 
White House throwing pillows at 
the President of the United States! 


Don’t miss Herman Hagedorn’s 
delightfully intimate and wonderfully 
inspiring story, 


Theodore Roosevelt, the Father 


in The Red Cross Magazine for 
October. 


It’s a story that will prove tre 
mendously interesting to every Amet- 
ican, and especially helpful to 
fathers and mothers. 
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“The Heart of America in Print” 











The October issue of 
The Red Cross Magazine 


containing the Roosevelt story and 
many other articles and stories of 
unusual interest is being 


Advertised from Coast to Coast 


in newspapers with a combined net 
paid circulation of 6,500,000 reaching 
the best families of America. 


We are going to “sell” The Red 
Cross Magazine to those who don’t 
take it, and at the same time we're 
going to make sure that it is read by 
those who do take it. 


A number of very shrewd space 
buyers have already begun toawaken 
to the fact that with its rate of xv of 
a cent per line per thousand, with 
guaranteed circulation, The Red 
Cross Magazine is a mighty good 
advertising “buy.” 


The RED CROSS MAGAZINE 


(Owned by The American Red Cross) 
124 EAST 28th STREET 
Chicago NEW YORK Boston 


A. B.C. Membership Applied For. 
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of mind, and such sales generally 
prove satisfactory. 

Satisfaction is the door leading 
to continuous sales and permanent 
business. 

Some day all sales managers 
worthy of the name will reduce to 
printing all the facts about their 
line. All the arguments, rebuttals, 
statistics and so forth will be put 
into printed form and all sales- 
men will be compelled to give 
proof that they know what they 
are saying and what impression 
buyers will get from their talk. 

Of course a few concerns have 
done this,-and they are invariably 
shining examples of successful 
selling. 

Sales manuals will some day be 
printed and studied by salesmen, 
for sales managers will realize 
that until their salesmen all give 
the same impressions and facts 
about the line, confusion and mis- 
understanding will follow. 

No salesman who refuses to 
study his line as desired should be 
endured, any more than a printer 
would be who refuses to make a 
layout according to instructions. 

Advertising is at present more 
scientifically applied than personal 
salesmanship, because the whole 
process of selling by advertising is 
carefully and normally thought 
out and planned. 

Personal salesmanship is all too 
often hastily planned and hazily 
applied. The salesman lacks the 
definiteness of attack which ad- 
vertising has. Indeed, some sales- 
men pride themselves on the fact 
that they leave the whole course 
of their sales methods to the in- 
spiration of the moment. 

Inspiration is emotional and, 
therefore, more risky than rea- 
soned plans. 

Naturally, many salesmen are 
logical, careful and normal in 
their selling methods—they are 
successful. Some advertising is 
written emotionally and with a 
lack of reasoning sense—and it is 
a failure. 

All things considered, the busi- 
ness which intends to be perma- 
nently successful must (not 
should, but must) adopt advertis- 
ing. The chances are it needs 
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salesmen, too, but the work of the 
salesmen will be vastly easier if 
they are backed by advertising, 

Well-planned advertising pro- 
duces a continuous and universal 
impression of a line that can 
never be produced by the differing 
methods of presentation and argu- 
ments at present so common in 
personal salesmanship. 

Advertising is a potent aid to 
salesmen insofar as it gives them 
a definite line of presentation to 
hew to. The more familiar sales- 
men are with their firm’s adver- 
tising sales policy and advertising 
copy the more sure are they to 
subconsciously adopt the more 
normal and _ satisfactory, even 
though slower, methods of selling. 

There are exceptions to every 
rule, of course. There are some 
lines which lend themselves more 
readily to personal salesmanship 
as the means of closing the sale. 

Insurance, typewriters, office 
and house specialties generally all 
profit by the personal equation. 
All that big army of commodities 
which we admit we ought to have 
—but not just yet—require the 
stimulation of the mind to get ac- 
tion. 

But, the more such articles are 
advertised and the more printed 
matter salesmen can give pros- 
pects, the nearer the buyer will 
come to a true understanding of 
what he will get and thus prevent 
a backfire of disappointment. 

Advertising is the stabilizer of 
sales methods. It aids the sales- 
man who is a beginner, it checks 
the salesman who is too imagina- 
tive, it encourages the salesman 
who is ambitious. 

It gives the buyer black and 
white data by which to check his 
purchases. That gives him confi- 
dence that he will get what he ex- 
pects, for he has something tangi- 
ble by which to check up what he 
receives. 

I fear there is a little of that 
vivid, colorful presentation of an 
idea in this article that grips the 
imagination and emotions of 
reader—but if he agrees with me 
while in a normal state of mind it 
will prove the truth of what I 
have written. 
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Eat Macaroni on Tuesdays 


rdon Macaroni Company, De- 
ay — a newspaper advertising 
campai on Monday of this week, 
using Eve columns by sixteen inches 
in newspapers of that city. The account 
is handled by Theodore F. MacManus, 
Inc. The product advertised is “Silver 
” macaroni. tg te 
ey nice the advertising started, it is 
stated that more than 2,400 of the 2,800 
independent grocers of Detroit and 
vicinity had placed orders for the 
caroni. ba 
The special angle of the campaign is 
found in the attempt through the adver- 
tising to popularize macaroni as a sub- 
stitute for meat on Tuesdays. “We be- 
lieve that the general tendency to ab- 
stain from meat on Friday—either from 
religious reasons or simply to enjoy a 
change in diet—rather takes care of 
itself” J. F. Cremer, of the agency, 
tells Printers’ INK. _ 

“Before this advertising was prepared 
we made an investigation which showed 
that in the average household Tuesday 
is the first meat-buying day. That is, 
the remains of the Sunday roast are 
utilized in some form on Monday, and 
the housewife does not go to the 
butchershop until Tuesday. 

“Therefore, we believe that we can 
appeal to her sense of economy by 

ing strong on Tuesday as macaroni 
oe-eneving her meat-buying day over 
to Wednesday.” 4 

The advertisements feature macaroni 
recipes—one at a time—and carry some 
such phrase as “Make Every Tuesday 
Silver Cup Macaroni Day.” It is 
planned to extend the advertising 
throughout the country coincident with 
the securing of distribution. 


Thomas F. Logan, Inc., New 
Agency; Formed 


A new advertising agency, known as 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc., has been estab- 
lished in New York. 

The officers of the agency are: 

Thomas F. Logan, president. who 
was formerly an advertising and pub- 
licity counselor at Washington and who 
went to Europe as special shipping 
commissioner and, previously, was vice 
chairman of the Welfare Committee of 
the Council of National Defense; 
Homer A. Boushey, vice president and 
general manager, who formerly conduc- 
ted an advertising agency; Randal 
W. Borough, vice-president, in charge 
of the production department, who was 
formerly with Frank Seaman, Inc., 
New York, and with Picard & Co., Inc., 
New York; Frank H. Fayant, vice 
president, who for a number of years 
directed the publicity and advertising 
of the railroads as assistant to the 
chairman of the Committee of Railway 

ecutives; L. Ames Brown, vice-presi- 
dent, formerly a magazine writer and 
who served as director of publicity with 
the Committee on Public Information; 
Hiram Barbee, vice-president, formerly 
in charge of the railroad sales in the 

territory of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, S. Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Service Men Return to Wales 
Agency 


Charles Proner, formerly advertising 
anaes of Smith & mney Co. 
“Red 


Inc., New York, manufacturer o 
Devil” tools, and later a member of the 
production department of the Wales 
Advertising Co., New York, has re- 
turned to the latter organization after a 
year’s service in France in the Signal 
Corps of the A. E. F. 

Robert L. Lloyd, formerly of the ad- 
vertising department of the Royal Type- 
writer Co., New York, and later assis- 
tant to J. A. Wales, has returned to 
the Wales agency after a year’s service 
in the Navy, leaving with the rank of 
ensign. 

iss Lelia Wells, a_ specialist in 
women’s apparel copy, has joined the 
Wales copy department, following serv- 
ice in the ordnance bureau of the Navy 
during the past year. 





New Copy for Dooley- 
Brennan Accounts 


A_ new line of copy for the Stuart 
Products Corp., Chicago, manufacturer 
of flashlights and ake-Ur-Own-Bat-- 
teries, has been placed in ngwrqeess of 
ey cities by the Dooley-Bren- 
nan Co., Inc., advertising agency, Chi- 
cago. 

his oguey recently obtained the ac- 
count of the Osgood Lens & Supply 
Company, Chicago, maker of “Osgood 
Reflector Lens.” ‘ 

Advertisements of the Osgood prod- 
ucts are now appearing in farm and 
ren language publications of Cali- 
ornia. 


M. J. Lacy With Vanderhoof 


M. J. Lacy, formerly with the Mahin 
Advertising Co., Chicago, now William 
H. Rankin Co., Inc., and who was at 
one time with Woodwards, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, Chicago, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 

anderhoof & Co., Inc., Chicago. He 
will have charge of promotion and plan- 
ning work, 4 

r. Lacy recently returned from 
Turkey where he was an assistant to 
Howard Heinz, director-general for 
Southwestern European Relief. 


E. B. Field With Detroit 
Printers 


E. B. Field, recently advertising man- 
ager of The Rand Company, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., maker of card in- 
dices, is now advertising manager of 
the Speaker-Hines Printing Co., De- 
troit. 


Crissey Heads Robel Copy 
Staff 


Paul Crissey, a former Chicago news- 
paper man, is now head of the copy de- 
partment of John G. Robel, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. 
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Mark 10% of 
your appropriation 
“for Canada”’ 


O market, at home or abroad, 
that you may plan to cultivate 
in the matter of sales and advertis- 


ing will pay you better than the 
Canadian field. 


If you havea “‘certain’”’ distribution 
in Canada—advertising in 


The Daily Newspapers © 


of Canada 





will put life and action into your 
% 
sales there. 


If you are seeking a new, profitable and 
growing market for what you make or sell, 
Canada deserves your growing investigation. 


Spend 10% of your appropriation in these 
papers and you reach more than one million 
of the most progressive people in Canada— 
people who have tastes and preferences for 




















Prepared by Smith, Denne & Moore, Ltd.,Advertising Agency,Toronto & Montreal 
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City 
Halifax 


Quebec 
Ottawa 
London 





St. John 


Montreal 


Popu- 
lation 
53,000 
55,000 
750,000 
100,000 
101,795 


60,000 


of Canada 


Paper 
Herald & Mail 
Standard 
Telegraph & 

Times 
Gazette 

tar 
Telegraph 
Le Soleil 
Citizen 
Journal Dailies 
Advertiser 
Free Press 


City 
Toronto 


Winnipeg 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Calgary 
Edmonton 


Vancouver 


Victoria 


Popu- 
lation 
525,000 


225,000 
26,105 
21,054 
56,302 
53,794 

120,000 


45,000 


the best—and ample money to gratify every 
legitimate requirement. 


In every issue of these papers, constantly, the 
year ‘round, you will find “national copy.” 


Year after year campaigns on goods and 
services of every nature are introduced and 
kept before the Canadian people by adver- 
tising in the Daily Newspapers of Canada. 


Ten per cent of your appropriation will serve 
to conduct an advertising campaign in these 
papers—will buy sufficient space frequently 
enough to measure up to all standards of ap- 
proved advertising practice. 


Don’t make up your “Fall list” without pro- 
viding 10% of your appropriation for 


The Daily Newspapers 





Paper 
Globe 
Mail & 

Empire 
Free Press 
Tribune 
Leader 
Phoenix 
Herald 
Bulletin 
— 

rovince 
Sun 
Colonist 
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Educational 
Campaign for Cemetery 
Vault 


Manufacturer of Grave Vault Ad- 
vertises Its Special Features in 
General Publications — Under- 
takers’ Journals Used to Direct 
Attention to the Wider Cam- 
paign and Its Purposes 








BOUT two years ago Print- 

ERS’ INK told about the ad- 
vertising being done by Skeeles 
Brothers, funeral directors of 
Chicago, who have made wide use 
of space in newspapers. At the 
time, the statement was made, 
which still holds good, that very 
few undertakers would even con- 
sider advertising in the daily pa- 
pers or any other type of aggres- 
sive publicity, holding that it was 
unethical to do so. 

Throwing some additional light 
upon the matter of whether or 
not the funeral directing business 
can be advertised to advantage, 
there comes the announcement 
that a national advertising cam- 
paign possessing many unique 
features is just being put under 
way by the Clark Grave Vault 
Company, of Columbus, Ohio. It 
is an educational rather than a 
selling campaign, but the company 
naturally expects the final result 
to be an increase in the demand 
for its product. 

In considering this unique cam- 
paign it might be well to mention 
the “reason why” of it as given by 
Allen F. Beck, president of the 
Clark Grave Vault Company. 

“The Clark grave vault which 
we manufacture,” said Mr. Beck, 
“affords absolute protection from 
underground water and from 
burglary. 

“We were encouraged to go 
into advertising in farm and 
household publications by reason 
of the success we have met with 
in conducting demonstrations at 
county fairs and similar gather- 
ings of the public. We found 
that when people saw what we 
had to show they were at first 
inclined to draw away, but once 
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-be attempted in the national cam- 
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their temporary aversion was over. 
come they invariably evidenced a 
great deal of interest. 

“We do not intend, of course, 
to advertise the Clark vault as a 
‘product,’ like soap or talcum pow- 
der, that the public should go and 
ask for. Instead, as will be noted 
from our copy, we are connecting 
up the idea of giving protection 
after death with our vault which 
gives that protection. The reader 
is left merely with a suggestion 
as to how to obtain a certain 
service. 

“As a matter of fact we do ex- 
pect to receive some _ inquiries 
from our advertising and in an- 
swer to such we will send out our 
little booklet, containing on the 
cover, suitably embossed, nothing 
but our trade slogan—That they 
may rest in peace.’ The interior 
manner in which our vault pro- 
tects the casket is told, and there 
is also a description of the vault 
in detail, and a statement as to 
why such a vault as ours is needed 
to give the casket and the body 
it contains protection.” 

In connection with the national 
advertising, the company is tying 
up with heavy space in the trade 
journals that go to undertakers, 
to show the latter just what will 





paign. On September 7 and 8 the 
Clark company entertained at its 
factory a large number of promi- 
nent jobbers in undertakers’ sup- 
plies from all over the country 
and explained to them the pur- 
poses of the campaign it is about 
to launch on a large scale. 

To come back for a moment to 
the matter of “retail” advertising 
of undertakers, the New York 
State Embalmers Association re 
cently put through a resolution 
favoring advertising, and discard- 
ing entirely the old “ethical 
drawback. 


_—— 


L. H. Butler With Akron 
Agency 

Lester H. Butler, for a number of 
years a member of the advertising and 
eiticky Gopertmeats of the Cove 
ire ubber Company, s 
has joined the staff of the Akron Ad 
vertising Agency Company of 
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Campaigns That Capitalize Local 
Conditions 


The Idea Is Growing That There Are Zones of Appeal Demanding 
Individual Treatment 


HE modern advertiser, who 

studies his product and its 
possible markets in detail, no 
longer follows the old-fashioned 
method of preparing matter in 
bulk and then firing it loosely into 
a list of papers scattered all over 
the country. He has learned the 
value of the localized appeal. He 
believes in local color, local at- 
mosphere, local good will. And 
results show that his method is 
sound. 

People are frankly interested in 
their own little section. They 
should be. Talk to them in their 
language and you need no inter- 
preter. They get you the first 
time. 

The N. K. Fairbank Company 
discovered this in marketing Cot- 
tolene, a lard equivalent made 
principally of cottonseed oil. In 
advertising through the South it 
found the people fast wedded to 
the use of hog fat in frying and 
shortening. 

Real genius was brought to 
bear when, in addition to other 
arguments, Cottolene advertising 
consumed large space to tell the 
States where cotton was raised 
that the South should support the 
product, not only because it is 
a modern, absolutely clean short- 
ening, but a product bred and 
born in that locality. The South’s 
cottonseed oil went into Cottolene 
—and everybody south of the good 
old line knew how clean cotton 
is. Millions of dollars were 
turned back into southern pocket- 
books when the Fairbank company 
bought supplies for this line of 
goods 


Here we have localized adver- 
tising, direct from the spigot and 
without thinning. 

There was a time when it was 
not uncommon for the far South- 
érn States to get copy embellished 


with pictures of snow storms, 
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while arid desert territory was 
treated to views of sail boats and 
ocean liners. 

As for analyzing the people— 
their buying habits, dispositions, 
peculiarities and the like . . 
ee just wasn’t done, that’s 
all. 


THE INTENSIVE LOCAL CAMPAIGNS 
OF GOODRICH 


It was about this time that the 
Goodrich company had a hunch. 
It pioneered, and found the re- 
sults interesting. First came a 
series of newspaper advertise- 
ments made up for every State 
in the Union. 

The actual outline maps of these 
States formed part of the pictorial 
theme, plus historical data and a 
cluster of local color. This cam- 
paign was followed by a second, 
equally ambitious, featuring local 
dealers — halftone reproductions 
from photographs. 

This pleased the Goodrich 
dealer, naturally. His picture ap- 
peared in the local paper, with lots 
of fuss and filigree around it, and 
when Bud Jenks met him at the 
postoffice corner that evening the 
remark was passed: “Well, Jim, 
I see your photograph was in the 
Evening Democrat.” 

Records so far compiled this 
season show that there are more 
newspaper campaigns on new and 
old products than the most an- 
cient veteran can remember. 

The sales manager goes at it 
in a progressive way. He goes to 
a town with his helpers, sees that 
the distribution is O. K., stocks 
up the dealer, posts the com- 
munity, and then begins a news- 
paper splash that makes the rip- 
ples reach to the county line. That 
campaign may last for two weeks. 

But the right way to do it is 
to pick your town first and if it’s 
a large one, produce advertise- 
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American 


Pioneers—and 
a Fifth 


ACH of them in turn made a whole 
E world gasp—because he not merely 
copied but created—Edison, Ford, Car- 
negie, Marconi—each with a master 
idea that he alone above and beyond 
dispute could claim as his brain child. 

In 1855 was started the New York 
Weekly, second fiction periodical pub- 
lished in America; father of the mod- 
ern fiction magazine. 

The enterprise splendidly succeeded 
because it was sound. This is a fiction 
loving nation, as proved by the tre 
mendous advances made by the New 
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York Weekly in the course of its 
development into the present 
Stret & Smith group of fiction 
magazines. 

Pioneers are pioneers because they 
have initiative and the courage of their 
convictions. The same qualities that in- 
spired Messrs. Street & Smith to start a 
fiction periodical have ever since kept the 
Street & Smith group consistently in the 
lead of all that is sound and progressive in 
magazine fiction. ‘ 

A magazine is no better and no worse than the people who write 
and illustrate for its “insides” and paint for its covers. Practically 
all. artists and famous writers of the past 50 years were discovered 
by or early contributed to the Street & Smith group. 

Hence a reputation that has created a circulation of 20,000,000 a year, 
and a powerful following of high type national advertisers who buy 
space analytically. 


STREET & SMITH, Corp. 


Established 1855 


Publishers of Ainslee’s, Detective Story Magazine, People’s Favorite Magazine, 
Smith’s Magazine, The Popular Magazine, Top-Notch Magazine, Picture-Play. 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Member of the ALL-FICTION FIELD 
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ments that are brimming over 
with local interest, atmosphere 
and understanding. 

It is not suggested here that an 
advertiser should have a special 
campaign for every little village 
and jump-off. That isn’t neces- 
sary. Communities of towns or 
States come under one classifica- 
tion. The same appeal will do 
for them. 

The nationally advertised prod- 
uct that attempts any blanket news- 
paper assault is not cashing in on 
the investment. And there seems 
to be no need of argument, for 
the shrewd advertiser is reccg- 
nizing the point. 


OTHER MOTOR ACCESSORIES SEEK 
LOCAL COLOR 


Goodyear accomplishes this when 
it determines to make a dent in 
New York. It takes no chances 
with a bouquet of glittering gen- 
eralities on the subject of truck 
tires. What it does do is to send 
a news scout over the territory to 
collect data for a series of full 
pages that belong to and are.a 
part of the metropolis. 

As a result of this, New York 
reads about what Goodyear truck 
tires have done for trucks and 
firms in New York. Then, to 
clinch it, actual photographs are 
made of the actual exhibits in the 
case, shod with Goodyear tires. 
There is strong appeal to Father 
Knickerbocker’s business men 
when they see a Fifth Avenue bus 
wearing Goodyear shoes, and 
learn that one tire ran 100,123 
miles without cutting up. The 
facts are uncontrovertible; the 
jolly, lumbering old bus, that 
looks as if it might weigh 500 tons, 
is there in black and white. 

Tydol, an economy gasoline, de- 
serves much credit for the news- 
paper campaign issued over its 
signature. When it struck New 
York, there was considerable fig- 
uring as to just what form the 
copy would take. To impress an 
idea on this territory was a large 
job. 

. But the big idea did come, as 
it always does when enough study 
and thought and care is employed. 
Tydol was an economy gas. More- 
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over, it was a gas that boasted of 
quick get-away, clean-cut Mileage 
under any and all circumstances 

But to illustrate these elements 
and tell the story unconvention. 
ally—that was the problem. A 
drive in a motor car over New 
York’s own automobiling area 
supplied the one missing ingre- 
dient. 

Why not picture and talk about 
the places where cars were com- 
pelled to show action, develop 
power, and “git-up-and-git” in a 
hurry? Every ugly hill in or 
around the city was photographed 
and made into handsome fine 
drawings for newspaper use—the 
Fort George hill, that villainous 
ascent to the Palisades, opposite 
Dyckman, the stiff climb to the 
Billings estate on the crest of a 
Rhine-like peak. These were all 
places and car-tests known to 
motorists. They had suffered on 
those hills and yanked at brakes 
coming down them, and felt the 
power in the old motor fade. 

But there were other subjects 
equally live. There were the well 
known tight places in traffic that 
called for fast pick-up and flexi- 
ble engine, backed by gasoiine that 
held a lot of concentrated kick. 
This was talking to the motorist 
in his language and about places 
he knew. There were picturesque 
bits along Riverside Drive, and 
there was a rousing fine page fea- 
turing that treacherous area at 
Columbus Circle, where tf 
weaves a network of intricate 
design. 

New York has read these ad- 
vertisements and studied these 
illustrations with interest. Yet 
they would be nowhere near 80 
effective in Chicago or Detroit or 
Atlanta or Los Angeles. 

The American Chain Company 
employs three-column newspaper 
advertisements, illustrated, headed 
“Rain To-day,” with wet weather 
talk and the anti-skid idea brought 
to the front. These mats are sent 
to newspapers with instructions 
to run them when it does rain. The, 
advertising fits in with the weather 
report for that day, and therefore 
becomes of strong local interest. 

A number of bread advertisers 
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go on tours through the 
country and learn, first hand, what 
breads, pastries and desserts are 

iar to certain localities. 
When this information is obtained, 
special campaigns are devised for 
each. An illustrated “newspaper 
series, appearing in the Southern 
States, will visualize platters of 
corn bread, biscuit, and other hot 
breads beloved of the housewife 
of Georgia, Alabama, Florida and 
the Virginias. 

There is no better example of 
localized advertising than the 
campaigns put out by the United 
States Railroad Administration. 
Both pictures and text are shrewd- 
ly planned to appeal to the pleas- 
ure-loving people of certain spe- 
cific zones, 

The farmer, who has bumped 
into a bitterly cold winter in the 
north, reads in his local news- 
paper about Florida, the palms and 
the endless days of summer sun- 
shine. The man who lives in the 
mountains is told of seashore life, 
while the citizen near waterways 
has visualized for him the mar- 
vels.oi:thc upland ways, where 
mountains are perpetually snow- 


New York papers carry copy 
that whets the appetite of the 
chap who works in the canyons 
of Wall Street and Broadway for 
fishing, hunting, the lure of the 
historic Catskills, and Maine with 
her guides and bear tracks and 
Singing trout streams. 

The old and lazy method of 
age A newspaper copy is pass- 
ing. Straight to the heart of 
the specific problem and the buy- 
ing whim of the community goes 
your modern campaign. 





N. B. Lavers With “American 
Exporter” 


Norman B. Lavers, recently with the 
Iron Age Catalogue, has been appointed 
to represent the American Exporter, 
New York, as Indiana representative, 
with headquarters in Indianapolis. 





C. T. Adams, of the New York office 
of the George Batten Company, Inc., 


will be connected with the Boston 
ofice after October 1. 
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Olson Account With Norris L. 
Bull 


The account of the Eugene A. Olson 
Company, manufacturer of engraved 
stationery, Hartford, Conn., has been 
obtained by Norris L. Bull, advertising 
agency of that city. A campaign, in 
which business publications will be em- 
ployed, has been undertaken. 


Cosgriff Now Wildman Art 
Director 


John E. Cosgriff, for the last five 
ears art director of Hoyt’s Service, 
nc., New York, and recently in charge 
of art production for Meyer-Both 
Company, advertising service, New 
York, has joined the Wildman Maga- 
zine & News Service, Inc., New York, 
as art director of the advertising art 
department. 


Hotchkin Service Through 
Standard Advertising Co. 


W. R. Hotchkin, who was for ten 
years advertising and sales manager of 
John Wanamaker, New York, has ar- 
ranged with the Standard Advertisi 
Company, Chicago, to sell his retai 
store promotion service through its 
organization. 


Rose Joins “La Revista del 
Mundo” 


Charles A. Rose, recently discharged 
from military service, is now a mem! 
of the advertising staff of La Revista 
del Mundo, the Spanish edition of 
World’s Work. Mr. Rose was once 
=. The American Exporter, New 

ork. 


C. D. Jacobs Makes Change 
in Paper Field 


Charles Drury Jacobs, who has been 
representing the American Writing 
Paper Company and other paper manu- 
facturers for Etteen years, has located 
in New York in the offices of the 
American Paper Mills Corporation. 


DeMott Is Manternach Pro- 


duction Manager 
P. N. DeMott, who has been with the 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., New 
York, during the last six years, has 
made poaguetion manager of The Man- 
ternach Company, Advertising Agency, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“The Sales Manager” Has 
Memphis Office 


W. D. Muse, vice-president of the 
William Edward Ross Service, New 
York, and associate editor of The Sales 
Manager, is now at Memphis, Tenn., 
where he will establish an office for his 
organization. 
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jails, hospitals and the army, eat what they eat because 
they like it. 

From that “fundamental truth” it was only a step to this 
conclusion : 

The palate’s the thing! 

Fully convinced that we were right, as one should be wit 
his own conclusions openly arrived at, we dové into og 
memorabilia for the cleverest appeal to the palate that wx 
ever put to us and came to the surface with an invitation 
Bart Arkell used to extend. 

At the expense of giving our age away, which is an es 
expense for a man to bear, we'll go back to a springtim 
of long ago when it was Arkell’s pleasure to. ask his 
friends and acquaintances to meet him at Fleischman’: 
restaurant for breakfast. | 
Fleischmann’s was then next to The Church, and at om 
of the tables out under the awning, even at the unseem) 
hour of 7:30 in the morning, was quite some place to eat. 
Arkell’s invitation was always put like. this: 

“] want you to come with me just to taste how good Fleisch. 
mann rolls and coffee taste with that brand of bacm @ 
mine.” 

A clever tie-up with a bull’s eye appeal! 

The Fleischmann rolls. and coffee of those days were ni 
earthly. It would have been a sacrilege to have even thought 
of them in connection with such mundane things a ee 
cated chefs, sunlit kitchens and calories; and to have spoken 
of them as delicious, tempting or tasty would have extended 
the meanings of those adjectives to absurdities. 

They were, as we go back to them now, the soul of food 
They commanded the sensibilities, the intellect and the will 
They awakened, we're sure of it, the inspiration that 
Mr. Fleischmann to establish his famous bread line, «eh 
ity that eased the hunger of hopeless men and w 
spiritually clean, for the nonce at least, by taking them back 
to the bread “mother” used to make. 

“Thunderin’ good!”, always “Thunderin’ good!”, was the 
push that started Arkell’s bacon on its journey to over the 
line. 

We have preambled to this length because we needed tine 
to gain the courage to talk about ourselves—to explain the 
value of our opinion: 

The palate’s the thing! ; 
Our best enemy, and he’s a good one, will freely admit th 
we know food and how to cook it; in fact, he will tel 


[;: occurred to us the other day-that most people, outside » 
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that our reputation in that direction is so flattering that we 
ae frequently invited out to—to cook the dinner. 

Entrees and salads are our hobby. What we like to do is 
stuff a “bird” in our own particular way, a way war- 
ranted to call back the waning palate of a dined-to-death 
epicure, then roast it till the thoroughly done but moist 
neat is piping beneath the crisp skin of golden brown. 
The elect of its appearance and aroma upon expectant 
diners no cold joints for a midnight snack at the 
ice box nor hash for the morrow’s lunch. There is, how- 
ever, always enough left over for both. The reason is simple 
and a trick of our own: 

Before any one gets a chance at one of our roasts he is 
introduced to one of our entrees and, with the roast, to 
one of our salads. The result is roast conservation, because 
our entrees and salads make even the roasts of our own 
roasting seem like ordinary fare. 

{nd the best of it all is that we don’t go in for expensive 
bases. Our salads, as a rule, are simplicity with an awak- 
cning twist; while our entrees, frequently of such advertised 
products as canned vegetables, chipped beef in jars or cod- 
fish in boxes—codfish, mind you!—combine the mystic 
quality of French cooking with the charm, the charm that 
never palls, of the cooking of our Southland. 

If you asked us how we do it we couldn’t 

tell you, as we do it all by “éar”; and the 

Lord only knows why we made advertising 

our business instead of cooking our way 

to fame and fortune. 

But here we are, caterers to the palate 

in word and deed, reaching out for a ~> 

food account and hoping to be discovered 

by a food product man who is willing to 

let his name stand for purity - 

of product, clean kitchens and 

food values, and to give us 

carte blanche to prove to con- 

sumers everywhere that 


The palate’s the thing! 


J. Montanye Vandergrift, 





Advertising 


Lords Court New York 











Would the Reader Believe Those 
Ads by Famous Authors? 


Probably Not, If They Did Not Ring True 


By Maxwell Droke 


HAVE just been reading 

Frank H. Williams’ article, 
“Why Not Ads Written by Fa- 
mous Authors?” in the August 28 
issue of Printers’ INK. And as 
I laid aside the magazine I found 
myself wondering just what would 
happen if Mr. Williams’ interest- 
ing plan were put into practice 
forthwith. 

Usually, I am in perfect accord 
with the inimitable Jackson’s de- 
ductions. But on this particular 
topic I just naturally must dis- 
agree with the newspaper man. 

Jackson contends that ads writ- 
ten by famous authors would be 
“human, entertaining and inter- 
esting.” Probably he is right. But 
he has overlooked one point. To 
me it seems the most vital of all 
considerations. Would those ads 
be believable? 

You and I and a couple of mil- 
lion others have laughed hilarious- 
ly at the letters from Jack to Al. 
Those Ring Lardner stories have 
entertained us to the mth degree. 
But not for a moment have we 
believed them. And Lardner would 
be the last man to say that we 
should. He is a trained enter- 
tainer; a professional wordwork- 
er. Right there his work ends. 

The same thing is true of most 
of the other famous authors. 
They have never been asked to 
do more than gain and hold the 
reader’s interest. And any chap 
who has taken a correspondence 
course in ad-writing can tell you, 
according to rule three in chap- 
ter one, that that is only the first 
step. Pretty phrases must stand 
the acid sales test. 

The trouble is, folks, that too 
many business men have a habit 
of looking upon an ad as a col- 
lection of words. Simply that and 
nothing more. The professional 
author is the best word carpenter. 
Therefore, he must be the best 
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advertising copy man. Sounds 
like good logic, but it won't work 
out. 

The success or failure of an ad- 
vertisement does not depend fun- 
damentally upon the copy or the 
illustfation. These are secondary 
considerations. The idea is the 
thing. It must be an idea that 
can be sold to the reading public 
And it is mighty easy to blunder 
in the selection of that idea. The 
trained author’s instinct is to 
pick an idea that has strong fic 
tion possibilities; an idea that can 
be developed into a vehicle for his 
literary skill. By adopting this 
course, he is mighty apt to over- 
look the sales angle. In fact my 
experience has been that prat- 
tically all untrained advertising 
writers (in which class we must 
place even the most high and 
mighty of authors) do not recog- 
nize a sales point when they meet 
it face to face. They havent 
developed the merchandising m- 
stinct. 


AUTHORS DON’T MAKE ADVERTISING 
MEN BY CHANCE 


Now don’t misunderstand me. 
I don’t take the stand that m 
author can become an advertising 
man.. That would be a foolish 
conclusion. There is nothing 9 
very wonderful and mysterious 
about advertising. It is a pre 
fession that can be learned by al 
who are naturally adapted to the 
work. But the writing of adver- 
tising copy is not something that 
can be picked up over night. 
author, no matter how clever he 
may be, cannot sit down without 
previous experience, and dash off 
advertising masterpieces wh 
waiting for the Great Inspiration. 

To be sure there are author 
vertising men—quite a_ flock of 
them. But they didn’t just “bar 
pen.” These men, without exer 
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tion—have given a great deal of 
careful study and thought to ad- 
vertising. They are merchandis- 
ing experts as well as writers. 
And don’t overlook the fact that 
a good percentage of them were 
advertising men before they be- 
came authors. Advertising re- 
mains their vocation. Writing is 
their recreation. 

Jackson suggests that if Dr. 
Crane would write an ad telling 
why he eats a certain breakfast 
food, the copy would attract “a 
tremendous amount of attention.” 
Possibly he is right. “And don’t 
you suppose,” continues Jackson, 
“hat it would make a deep im- 
pression on these people, and lead 
them to the purchase of this break- 
fast food?” No, I do not. And 
if you really want to know, I must 
confess that I believe I should 
rather resent the ego which would 
prompt an author to write an ad 
from that angle. Dr. Crane and 
his stomach mean nothing in my 
young life. I don’t give a conti- 
nental darn why he eats a certain 
breakfast food. I want to know 
why J should eat it. 

Jackson makes the point that 
“Every good word the famous 
author had to say about the prod- 
uct would have a thousand times 
the weight of the same thing said 
by an unidentified copy writer.” I 
am inclined to think the newspa- 
per man is rather overdoing the 
value attached to an author ad. 
. As we have already pointed out 
the author is a trained writer of 
fiction. We have come to look 
upon anything bearing his name 
as fiction, pure and simple. Then 
why should we seriously considcr 
his advertisements ? 


WOULD BE APT TO ANTAGONIZE 
READER 


“Well, well!” says Mr. Average 
Reader to himself, “Here’s an ad 
for Bunkum’s collars, written by 
Robert W. Chambers.” Then, per- 
haps unconsciously, Mr. Reader 
will begin to reflect, “Humph! 
They think he can write some- 
thing clever enough to sell me 
collars. Well, we'll see about that.” 
I ask you, ladies and gentlemen, 
what chance has an advertisement 
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when it is attacked in that spirit? 

The ad is read. Certainly it is. 
But the reader’s mind isn’t on 
the subject. He is thinking of the 
author. And when he has finished 
the masterpiece, his comment is 
apt to be, “That fellow Chambers 
certainly can sling a fancy pen,” 
and not, “Gosh! I must get some 
of those Bunkum collars next 
time I am in town.” 

Irvin Cobb was once quoted as 
saying that he could write 10,000 
words about.a peanut. I believe 
Irvin could do it, and I am will- 
ing to bet that the article would 
be interesting reading. But I 
don’t believe he could sell peanut 
butter to Mrs. Housewife in the 
next block. 

And another thing: The pub- 
lic is no longer fooled into Be- 
lieving that the celebrated author 
is writing endorsements of chew- 
ing gum or breakfast food for 
the mere joy: of the thing. They 
know it is a commercial proposi- 
tion with him, just as it is also 
with the professional advertising 
man. 

One evening last week, The Girl 
showed me an _ advertisement 
written by the eminent Dr. Guess- 
who. As I recall, the ad bore the 
signature of a prominent women’s 
clothing house. It was something 
in which The Girl, by all of the 
rules of the game, should have 
been deeply interested. But her 
only comment was, “I wonder 
how much they had to pay him to 
write that stuff.” 

Not a word, mind you, about 
the ad itself, the house that 
signed it, or the merchandise offer. 
And on the very next page, The 
Girl spent fully fen minutes read- 
ing rather a conventional com- 
petitive advertisement, which told 
its story, with the aid of attractive 
illustrations, in a frank, straight- 
forward manner. 

Jackson may be right when he 
insists that the author ad repre- 
sents “a big chance for some live- 
wire advertising manager,” but as 
for me and my house we shall 
continue to pin our faith to that 
earnest young chap who writes 
copy for the Amalgamated 
Agency. 





>» 
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Building Greater Sales 
in the Building Industry 


HEN 41,507 building permits are 

recorded, as in a single recent 

month, amounting to $135,130, 
506, an increase over the corresponding 
monthin1918,of 18,942 permits, amount- 
ing to $83,250,094, it is evident that the 
building industry is building, and build- 
ing fast, and in a constantly and largely 
increasing degree. 


That is the situation in this important industry today, 


The American demand for housing accommodations is 
being met in the American way by the erection of new 
homes, apartment houses and hotels. 


Business will have its needs supplied, in full, for office 
buildings and mercantile buildings. 


Farmers will have new houses, barns, silos and other 
buildings. 

New garages everywhere to keep pace with the hundreds 
of thousands of new automobiles bought annually. 


What have you to sell that is required in this vast vol- 
ume of construction? 


Materials— lumber, prick, stone, concrete, stucco, tile— 
the full range of materials entering into the present-day 
construction—are sure of speedy and steady sale. 


“Machinery and equipment for working these materials 
and for construction operations are in demand. 


Hardware, tools, paints, roofing, interior finishes, spe- 
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cialties; all have provided a greater market than has ex- 
isted in recent years. 


Motor-trucks and trailers are required in increasing num- 
bers—fieets of four and more are not uncommon. 


Will your products be bought to the extent of your 
capacity to furnish them? 


If you adequately tell the buyers in the building industry 
what you have to sell, the answer will be yes. 


And the way and the place to tell is provided by 
National Builder, the market-place where buyers and 
sellers get together every month. 


Here is a service that is extremely profitable to those 
who utilize its advantages. 


National Builder is the Nation’s business magazine of 
the building industry—read by the men who are doing 
the Nation’s building —the professional builders, con- 
tractors, architects— not the individual home-owners, 
farmers, amateur constructors, and the like. 


Here is a circulation, without waste, that you can inter- 
est in what you have to sell, without excessive cost. 


We have specific data on sales-possibilities. Ask us 
what this data shows in your particular line. 








The Nation's Business Maga- Member of the A. B. C. and 
zine of the Building Industry Associated Business Papers 
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When the Advertising Appeal 
“Just Happens” 





As Was the Case With the Jell-O Children in the Genesee Pure Food 


HEN an advertiser starts a 
new form of appeal and 
sticks pretty consistently to it, 
most of us form the opinion that 
the appeal is the product of care- 
ful thought—of much study and 
weighing of the merchandising 
problem, and of a later checking 
up on results. It doesn’t occur 
to us that the appeal may have 
been just an accident—and that 
the advertiser isn’t quite sure 
what appeal is most effective for 
his particular advertising needs. 
Yet this is sometimes the case, 
as was brought out by an inquiry 
regarding the Jell-O children in 
the Genesee Pure Food Com- 
pany’s advertisements. W. E. 
Humelbaugh, advertising man- 
ager of the company, writes: 

“There has never been anything 
like tangible proof that pictures 
of children were the most ef- 
fective advertisement illustrations 
for us. Some of the Jell-O ad- 
vertisements that we considered 
most effective have not con- 
tained such pictures. Many have 
featured children, to be sure, and 
if facts were to be ignored, the 
writer, who has designed ll 
Jell-O advertisements for many 
years, would be tempted to tell 
you that-in choosing the most 
powerful form of appeal to 
women we had sclected mother 
love. 

“That isn’t how it came about. 

“The children secmed to hap- 
pen along. The first children’s 
party picture was followed in 
Succession by four advertisements 
with illustrations by the same ar- 
list and without a child in any 
of them. Next was ‘Bobbie’s 
Birthday Party’ with mamma 
Serving Jell-O, and then, for 
variety, a still-life picture of a 
package of Jell-O and a bowl of 

ing hot water. 
“To this day we are undecided 


Company’s Advertisements 
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as to which of these last named 
two advertisements was most ef- 
fective—but a strange thing hap- 
pened to both of them. A pro- 
fessor of psychology in Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, 
reproduced them, side by side, in 
a two-page article in the Scien- 
tific American. Edward L. 
Thorndike was the professor’s 
name, and his article was headed, 
“Psychology and Advertising: 
The Scientific Appeal to Human 
Nature.” He called attention to 
the two advertisements as ‘Sam- 
ples from a series that are in ac- 
cordance with psychological prin- 
ciples.’ 

“So, you see, mother love and 
psychology, like the children, 
happened along, and we never 
recognized them until they were 
pointed out to us and regularly 
introduced by experts. 

“The only check we have on the 
pulling power df the child appeal 
advertisements is the number of 
requests for Jell-O recipe books, 
and the records covering these 
show that we send them out by 
the thousands.” 





Eleanor Lee Wright Joins Bat- 
ten Service Staff 


Constance E. Miller, better known to 
the advertising world as “Eleanor Lee 
Wright,” who was head of the Domestic 
Science Department of Wilson & Com- 
pany, Chicago, joined the staff of the 
service department of the George Batten 
Company, Inc., New York, on Septem- 
ber 15. She is, say her new employers, 
to be the Batten F. T. expert (feminine 
touch), her specialty being those ac- 
counts where a woman’s touch is needed 
in the copy. Previous to Miss Wright’s 
connection with Wilson & Company, 
she free-lanced, doing work for a num- 
ber of the Chicago agencies. At one 
time she was advertising manager of 
the International Filter Cusenen Chi- 
cago. 

he Woman’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago ~~ Miss Wright a farewell 
luncheon before she left that city. Miss 
Wright is a charter member of the 
club. 















Advertising Post Mortems That 
Tell the Reason Why 
The Failures Should Not Always Be Blamed on the Copy 


By A. H. Deute 


Weaen a man is considering 
the advisability of using 
some sort of advertising space 
for his product and contemplates 
the setting aside of a certain sum 
of money for advertising invest- 
ment, he naturally thinks just as 
much about firms that he knows 
who have made a fajlure of their 
advertising as firms who have be- 
come great and strong through 
the use of it. 

And he looks upon advertising 
pretty much as he would look up- 
on faro, roulette and the other 
popular pastimes at which some 
win while more lose. 

The man who has made a suc- 
cess of advertising shrugs his 
shoulders at this and the man who 
possibly dropped some money in 
advertising and then stopped, looks 
wise and admits there’s more 
luck than sense to advertising and 
owns up to being one of those 
who was short on luck. 

All of which is the opinion I 
took away after talking with a 
man who ought to advertise, who 
knows he ought to advertise, but 
who feels that advertising is a 
game of chance and who feels, 
too, that inasmuch as he is mak- 
ing a satisfactory return on his 
investment, is making a good liv- 
ing and more and is growing nor- 
mally, that he ought to leave well 
enough alone and not try to tempt 
the fates by undertaking some- 
thing which is only problematical 
and which, while it might help 
him develop a much larger busi- 
ness, might also help him drop a 
lot of hard-earned money. 

That was some four years ago. 
To-day that man is a steady, con- 
sistent advertiser, carrying on a 
steady advertising campaign based 
on fixed percentage of his gross 
sales. 

This percentage he figures into 


the cost of his merchandise, just 
150 


as he figures in interest on the 
investment, insurance on fixtures, 
etc. In fact, he made the state- 
ment the other day that whereas 
his fire insurance protected his 
buildings and fixtures, his adver- 
tising protected his good name 
and good wil. 

Now, the thing which started 
this advertiser on his first cam-' 
paign was the overcoming of the 
sense of fear of failure by caimly 
looking over the failures of his 
acquaintances, as far as advertis- 
ing was concerned and, by trying 
to analyze and catalogue these 
failures, prepare a sort of safety 
line beyond which he dare not go. 
In looking into the various fail- 
ures and contrasting them with 
the various successes he found 
that the reasons which apparently 
caused the failures were generally 
absent from the successes, in fact, 
the houses which were advertising 
successfully were generally work- 
ing along just the opposite lines. 


A SUCCESS AND A FAILURE 
ANALYZED 


For instance, he studied thought- 
fully the records of two soap 
concerns—one a national success 
and one a sorry little local failure. 
Without knowing the men person- 
ally, but simply looking into their 
records from an outside viewpoint, 
he found this: : 

The house which was making 
a very evident success was steadily 
advertising the same product over 
and over again. It did not seem 
to realize that everybody in Amer- 
ica, if not in the whole world, 
must have heard of this particular 
soap. On the contrary, it just 
kept constantly pegging away, year 
after year, telling its story over 
and over again and gradually 
making its product an every-day 
article and its name a familiar 
household term. Without ever 
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Is Business Good? 


We'll Say It ls=— 


During the month of August 
the 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


carried more dry goods ad- 
vertising than any other New 
York newspaper. 


During the first eight months 
this year the 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


published more Real Estate 
advertising than all the New 
York and Brooklyn evening 
papers combined. 


Statistics compiled by the N. Y. Evening Post, 
A. B. C. Member. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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When Goods Talk They 
Get Attention 


CUSTOMERS do not buy goods—they buy the 
service of goods. 

True salesmanship makes goods tell what they can 
do for the purchaser, thereby securing greater attention 
and buying interest. 

Through our ‘‘Dramatized Sales Helps” we can | 
make your product talk. 

And the result— more business per sales unit, both | 
salesmen and retailer. | 
Send for our book, ‘‘The Barometers of Business.” 


Bert L.White Company | 


Dealer Development and Sales Promotion 
1215 to 1227 Fullerton Avenue 


3 Chicago, Illinois a 
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trying to jolt the whole country 
into instant purchases, it stayed 
fight on the job year after year. 
Based on its apparent volume of 
business, its advertising was plain- 
ly not taking an unreasonable per- 
centage of the volume of business 
and it was plain that this house 
was making use of a sane and 

ical sum ‘of money which it 
was counting upon to make its 
name permanent. 

There was nothing mysterious 
about its success in advertising. 
Evidently, its advertising was 
working hand in hand with its 
sales methods and both were dove- 
tailing in with the financial devel- 
opment and production develop- 
ment of the firm. 

On the other hand, the house 
which was considered an adver- 
tising failure seemed to have made 
up its mind one day that news- 
paper and magazine space was the 
game as a sausage mill—drop 
something in and pull something 
out—and it had simply taken a 
flat sum’ of money out of the 
business, dropped it into space, 
sat back and waited for the orders 
to drop into the business lap. 

Three reasons stand out why 
that house’s advertising failed 
to produce. First, the appropria- 
tion was too large for the house 
to stand. Consequently, it could 
not continue the advertising until 
the public could reasonably ex- 
pect to be won to the product. 
Second, there was no methodical 
connection between advertising 
and selling and production and no 
department got the benefit of co- 
operation with the others. Third, 
the management looked upon the 
advertising appropriation as a 
sure-fire, get-rich-quick scheme, 
mstead of a persistent selling 
force, and when expected returns 
did not materialize over night, as 
it were, it blamed advertising 
as a whole, wrote off the money 
spent as dead loss and decided that 
advertising did not pay. 

More reasonable men, and there 
are many of them among present- 
day advertisers, would have prof- 
ited by their mistake, realized 
that the fault lay not with adver- 

but with them, looked into 

Teasons for failure and finally 


hit upon the proper method. But 
so far as advertising history goes, 
the “morgue” has one first class 
“dead one” on which any coroner’s 
jury ought to pin the verdict: 
“Death result of ignorance.” 


WHAT WAS IT BEGUN FOR? 


Post mortem examination num- 
ber two covers the story of a 
manufacturer of food products. 
For some two years this concern 
steadily advertised a particular 
product—-one of its leaders—and 
at the end of the second year it 
was undoubtedly commencing to 
enjoy some direct returns. There 
began to show signs of a genuine 
consumer demand. Inasmuch as 
this was this firm’s first actual 
advertising experience, it took 
that first little puil as “national 
demand all created,” instead of 
realizing that this was just the 
first sign of advertising results 
and that far from being through 
with advertising, here was just an 
indication that the advertising was 
paying and a continuance was 
justified. 

So far about $50,000 had been 
invested in advertising this par- 
ticular product. Now the house 
decided that inasmuch as that 
item was thoroughly known, it 
was time to turn to another one. 
It felt that it had been talking 
about that item for a long time. 
It was inclined to be just a little 
bored with this item and did not 
realize that there were still thou- 
sands of homes in which that 
product was not used. The com- 
pany also failed to realize that 
many thousand other homes would 
forget the product as soon as the 
advertising stopped and permit the 
article to drop from use when the 
publicity was discontinued. 

Switching the advertising from 
one product to another made it 
necessary to go clear back to the 
beginning again. The consuming 
public quickly forgot the origin- 
ally advertised product and did 
not yet know of the newcomer. 
So the house was in this situation: 
one product, reasonably well intro- 
duced, was dying of neglect; the 
second one, still unknown to a 
great extent, was only in the in- 
fancy of its advertising; and yet 
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the house was investing in adver- 
tising a sum of money which 
made it necessary that advertis- 
ing pay. Inasmuch as the first 
product’s sales died down and the 


sales of the second product were , 


far short of what the firm deemed 
essential, based on the money in- 
vested in advertising, the house 
decided that in its particular case 
it had had a little beginner’s luck 
in advertising, but that the bubble 
had burst and it Was time to draw 
in its horns and save further ex- 
penditures. 

All of which proves once again 
the age-old advertising axiom that 
one must advertise day after day, 
just as his store or his office must 
be open day after day. 

Number three is the maker of 
an automobile accessory. He had 
a good product and a timely one. 
He jumped into immediate local 
prominence and the time was ripe 
for rapid development of the na- 
tional market. The article showed 
a long profit, but being a patented 
article, one which needed a mar- 
ket made in a hurry, a good big 
share of that long gross profit 
would be required to get the na- 
tional market and the producer 
should have contented himself 
with a reasonable margin and 
worked for a strong turnover and 
wide distribution to establish sta- 
bility. 

Instead of that, he couldn’t help 
but enjoy the seemingly heavy 
profits while "he was telling his 
advertising agents and himself 
that what he was doing was in- 
vestigating and “going a little 
slow,” while he was making sure 
in a purely local field that he was 
on the right track. He was de- 
liberately fooling himself, all the 
time soothing his conscience by 
telling himself that he was con- 
servative. 

Finally, after a year of pro- 
crastination, he woke up suddenly 
to the fact that there was another 
patented article on the market, 
which did not infringe on his pat- 
ent, but which, .nevertheless, did 
the same work. And the maker 
of this new product was striking 
out hard and using plenty of ad- 
vertising space and telling his 
story rapidly. 


So our manufacturer friend 
hustled around to his agency, told 
them that le had made up his 
mind to get started ina wider 
field and was ready to go ahead. 

But the advertising did not get 
results. In the first place, the 
newcomer had started out strong 
and had succeeded in obtaining 
most of the best accounts ag his 
exclusive agents. Secondly, peo 
ple had learned to know the new 
product and the older product 
seemed to them a sort of “me 
too,” proposition. The better 
dealers were stocked up on the 
new product and, in brief, the 
first party simply found the new- 
comer in possession of the market, 
with his stock in the dealers 
stores and his advertising telling 
his*story to the consumer, 

Now, it was a toss-up as to 
which product had the more merit, 
but there was no doubt that pro- 
crastination had spelled ruin and 
loss to the first manufacturer, 

The manufacturer who fails to 
make good on his advertising likes 
to blame the advertising, not him- 
self. But that’s human nature. I 
am still looking for the salesman 
who fails to make good and comes 
in and admits that there is some- 
thing the matter with him instead 
of coming and blaming the terri- 
tory and the line. 





ADVERTISING A WEAPON THAT CANT 
BE CARELESSLY DISCARDED 


From the long list of failures, 
let us just glance briefly at one 
more. This concern made a prod- 
uct which had purely local sale 
It handled its own advertising, and 
it had a man in the concern who 
could put out good advertising 
that got the business. This ad 
vertising kept ‘running brightly « 
and happily for something more 
than three years. Gradually, with- 
out anyone realizing it, the adver- 
tising began to get commonplace, 
it began to appear less regularly. 
It lost its old-tirhe snap and en- 
ergy. Finally, the advertising was 
discortinued, the very man W 
had written the advertising being 
the one who decided to discon 
tinue it. The fact was that he 
had become tired of his own Copy. 
The advertising came to bore 
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The Strongest Single Group in America is 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 


The Organization of America’s Great War Veterans 








Ex-service men are the dominating factors in millions 
of American homes. 

Over four hundred thousand have become members 
of The AMERICAN LEGION to date. 


Over forty thousand are enrolling as active members 
weekly. 


The American Legion Weekly 


is their official magazine, owned and controlled exclusively 
by The AMERICAN LEGION. 


It is not a commercial enterprise. Any profits that 
may accrue go to the LEGION. 

Nor is it a “fraternal” magazine—but a National 
magazine, expressing the virile ideas of 4,800,000 men 
on the life of the new American. 

EVERY MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
is a subscriber to The AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY, as the special dollar per year subscription 
price is included in the yearly dues. 

Guaranteed circulation net paid for the Sep- 
tember 26th issue over two hundred thousand. 


Actual increase of circulation over twenty-five thou- 
sand subscribers WEEKLY. 


Rate effective from October 10th to December 26th, 
One DOLLAR per line FLAT. 


The 





The American Legim WE@RLY 
Published Weekly 
on Fridays 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 


Pennsylvania Representative: 
Josern A. McGucxix, 
1523 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


Western Representatwes : 
Reoves & Leisenrine Co., 
2003 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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JAEN ECKE “AULT CO. 


FINE TYPO & LITHO INKS |: : 
DRY COLORS & VARNISHES |: | 


JACO PRODUCTS 
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Four generations of suc- 
cessful printers of all 
nations have used our 
inks. Specify their use on 
your printing—there is no 
additional cost. 
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NEWARK NEWJERSEY | 
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It lost its interest and consequent- 
ly it became weak. Instead of be- 
ing an enjoyable part of the busi- 
ness, the preparation of the adver- 
tising became an irksome duty. 
This failure was due just simply 
to dry-rot. The concern did not 
realize that its advertising and the 
preparation of the copy were two 
business propositions which had 
to be handled just like any other 
part of the business and not looked 
upon as a hobby or a diversion. 
Which brings to mind a little 
conversation with an old man who 
runs a general store up in the 
country. He is a persistent ad- 
yertiser and has been at it for 
many years. He sums it up this 
way: “Advertisin’ is a weepon. I 
use it like a club. As long as I 
use it hard, it works for me and 
keeps my customers in line. Any 
time I lay it aside I can’t count 
on it and any time I don’t put 
plenty of muscle back of it, I 
can’t count on it. After all, it 
ain't the advertising, it’s me.” 





Price 
Agitation and Advertis- 
ing Policies 


ISCUSSING the necessity of 

the right sort of educational 
advertising by manufacturers’ as- 
sociations to offset unfounded 
charges of profiteering, Men’s 
Wear says: 

“Aside from any consideration 
of whether present and prospective 
clothing prices are justified by 
conditions, the psychological as- 
spect of the situation demands 
the most earnest consideration 
of thoughtful advertising men who 
are large visioned enough to see 
that clever phrases of artistic 
typography cannot satisfy a con- 
sumer who suspects that a consid- 
erable portion of his dollar goes 
toward unearned profits. It is not 
a question of whether the belief 
that gross profiteering exists in 
the clothing business is founded 
on fact, for even if such a belief 
were wholly imaginarv. the mere 
belief itself, if allowed to continue 
unchecked, is sufficient to involve 
Serious consequences. 








SPEED 
ACCURACY 
ECONOMY 


in the handling of addresses for 
publishers are guaranteed by 


}epaxweore 





The No. 5 Duplex Machine, in 
one operation at a continuous 
speed of 7,500 per hour, will 

1 Address and list names on mailer 
strip. 

2 Print and cut proof of stencils in 
strips at any lengths for binding. 


3 Automatically pick out expiring 
stencils and file deus im separate 
drawers. 


4 Count and register the number of 
subscriptions, automatically skipping 
and not counting postal divisians. 
Jar Appressine Macume (6. 

Belknap System 
32-46 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 
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“ 


THIS is the 
farm -paper 
which has been 
actively co-oper- 
ating with the 
County Agents 
and Home De- 
monstration Ag- 
ents, in all states 


of the Union, 
since 1916. 


This nation-wide 
support of the Co- 
operative Agricul- 
tural Extension 
movement, was 
characterized by a 
widely known Ad- 
vertising Agency 
man, as “undoubted- 
ly the most construc- 
tive work being done 
by any farm-paper 
in the U. 8.” 


These are facts of first 
importance to all agri- 
cultural advertisers who 
have or who seek a gen- 
eral distribution. 


The Farm Paper With a Mission’’ 


merican 
Farming 


Duane W. Gaytorp, Publisher 
Josern C. Hyatt, Adv. Mgr. 


Chicago 


Paul W. and Guy F. Minnick, 
Eastn. Reps., 303 5th Ave., N. Y. 





























“A turning point in demand 
may be close at hand. The ex. 
treme wages paid to ship workers 
and munitions makers are Past, 
rhe demobilized troops have 
bought most of their pressing 
needs. The patriotic citizen who 
wore frayed attire to conserve 
wool is now equipped with his 
clothing needs and it is quite re. 
sonable to suppose that the cop- 
sumer demand _ will naturally 
slacken somewhat. However, if 
the thought gains ground that the 
consumer is caught in a squeeze 
that presents an outlet in the near 
future, the consumer will wait for 
relief, even though the apparent 
relief is wholly imaginary, The 
clothes that the consumer does not 
buy he will never buy. 

“An advertising and sales expert 
whose standing in the trade is suf- 
ficient to have his opinion listened 
to and paid for by manufacturers 
and retailers believes that the mal 
population as an average can get 
along without buying a suit of 
clothes for two years, and it will 
be a sad experience for the cloth- 
ing industry if the man on the 
street decides to rehabilitate his 
old wardrobe rather than to re 
plenish it. Man must eat, he must 
have shelter and he must have 
clothes, but there is no must to the 
number of suits or shirts he buys. 
If he limits his purchases to his 
vital needs and buys only enough 
to cover his body, with little re 
gard to style, fabric or a number 
of changes, that policy is sure to 
be disadvantageous to prosperous 
business. P 

“It is felt by many that no i 
nocent retailer may try to defend 
himself by individually informing 
the whole world that he is 10 
profiteer, but that an associatio?, 
as a whole, can drive home wi- 
deniable facts that will let the 
public in on the information that 
would convince of the fairness 0! 
its members. Few advertising 
men prominent in the trade dis- 
count the effect of adverse pub 
licity, but none offer a plan where- 
by the printed word published by 
a firm can avert the consequences 
of a prejudiced public opi 
under present circumstances. 
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Three Years Today 











She 








Three years ago The Lees 
Company began helping a 
few clients to see the poten- 
tialities of their own busi- 
nesses, and continued by 
constructing better busi- 
nesses, according to proved 
principles of organization, 
sales and advertising. 

Today The Lees Company 
has a larger personnel, more 
definite policies, a greater 
volume of business, and a 
higher level of helpful com- 
mercial service than any 
other Cleveland Advertising 
organization of the same age. 
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Advertisin 
Cleveland 
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INCE Advertising. 

Printing requires an 
exceptionally high order 
of Printer to interpret 
the message most effec- 
tively, you will profit in 
time, energy and peace 
of mind if you consult 
the U. T. A. Printer. 





¢ 


Mark Well the Mark 


He combines technical 
skill with advertising 
appreciation, and can 
provide a resultful ad- 
vertising service if you 
wish it. 


Identify him by the 
Trade Mark — shown 
THAT little booklet, . 
“Two Blades of Gras DOVE, or, if you prefer, 
tells so much about DI- address the headquarters 


RECT Advertising, you 
might well ask for a copy. offices. 





and Merchants, Manufacturers of Type and Printing Machin- 


This campaign is in co-operation with Paper Manufacturers | 
ery, Engravers and Electrotypers. 





United Typothetae of America 


(INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION .OF MASTER PRINTERS) 
Not Conducted for Profit 
General Offices: 608 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Simplicity 
—the Watchword of 
Printing 





If Printers Were Reduced to a 
Single Font of Pica Caps and 
Lower-case, the Message to Be 
Conveyed Could Still Be Made 
Strong and Impressive—Power 
of the Simple Paragraph 





By Everett R. Currier 


VERY word written can be 

helped or hindered in getting 
to the reader’s eye and mind by 
the way it is rendered in type. 

I can think of no better way of 
aiding you in securing a starting 
point from which to approach 
your typographic problems than 
to ask you to do this: Shut your 
eyes to the seductiveness of the 
thousand styles of type and orna- 
ment and the infinity of ways of 
putting them together. Forget 
that there is anything available 
but that single face of type we 
were just discussing. Go even 
farther and limit yourselves to 
just about the same _ essentials 
that a good typewriter can give 
you: a single font of pica caps 
and lowercase. Now as to ar- 
ranging this type, suppose that 
the simple paragraph were the 
only known way of composing 
this font. 

Here you have typography re- 
duced to the simplest terms pos- 
sible. You get back to practically 
the facilities of the early printers 
who did such noble things and 
to whose printed pages we still 
go for inspiration. You get back, 
indeed, not very far beyond the 
limited resources of Benjamin 
Franklin and his contemporaries, 
who with a few sizes of old style 
and some blackletter were able to 
print their books and newspapers 
and advertisements and documents 
and handbills, and even money, 
with all the charm and readable- 
ness that could be desired. 


————— 
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More than 


Half -a- Million 
Dollars’ - worth 


of 
Advertising Space 


“PUNCH” 


for 1920 


(next year) 


has been sold at this date (August 
19th, 1919). Fully Ninety per 
cent. of this space is booked for 
old advertisers, most of whom 
have used “PUNCH” for years. 


I can think of »9 more potent 
or briefer argument to prove to 
American advertisers of high- 
class goods and service who wish . 
to do business with Britons at 
home and abroad and who do not 
use *“*PUNCH” that they should. 
Why waste words ? 


There is still much space avail- 
able for 1920. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Adver i M é . °e Punch,” 
10 Bouverie Street 
London, Eng. 


August, 1919. 
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J. ROSENFELD 


Mr. Rosenfeld is a 
member of this organ- 
ization because of his 
many-sided ability as a 
craftsman. 


He has not only made the 
drawing of semi-mechanical 
subjects a special study, 
but he has added to his suc- 
cess with unusually fine il- 
lustrations of food products 
and other still life in full 
color. 

This versatility typifies 
the spirit of these studios 
in their conscientious ef- 
forts to successfully handle 
whatever art work any 
client may demand. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 


Counsel In Art 
95 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 
Telephone Madison Square 5ll 




















If you will reflect a moment you 
will see that no thought was ever 
written which could not be ex- 
pressed with this pica type and 
this paragraph. Nothing which a 
wider range of types or manner 
of composing them could add: 
could possibly make the thought 
clearer. What I am trying to 
say is, that there is but one set 
of symbols of some twenty-six let- 
ters and accessories required for 
the transmission of a thought 
through the printed page. The 
word “cat” is still “cat” whether 
in pica old style or  sixty-point 
Cheltenham bold expanded. 

Let us, then, see what we can 
do with our pica old style before 
we branch out into agates and 
four-line picas, before we try to 
decide whether or not to use a 
modern or an antique or a bold 
face or a blackletter. And let us 
see how far the good old para- 
graph will carry us before w 
begin chopping it up into al 
manner of display and all degrees’ 
of emphasis. 

Still pursuing this one-face, one- 
size idea, let us see some of the 
things we can do by way of vari- 
ety without going farther afield. 
We can change the paragraph’s 
shape and position. The lines can 
be opened by leading. Emphasis 
may be introduced by setting 
words in italics, small caps or 
caps. Paragraphs may be alter- 
nately in roman and _ italics or 
caps. Dashes or spots may be 
inserted between them. Initials 
may be introduced. Really, do you 
not consider the possibilities fas- 
cinating ? 

You will notice that in my dis- 
cussion I have made much of the 
idea of elimination, of the con- 
spicuous value of being simple. 
When all is said and done there 
is one word which stands out 
clearly above all others as the 
guiding star to good typography: 
That word is Simplicity. And if 
I did nothing else but repeat i 
here I should feel that, whatever 
else I had accomplished or failed, 
to accomplish, I had at least driv- 
en home the most important pom. 
So let us write in large letters 
this transcendent virtue, Simplicitf# 
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You will please note that the man who made a better mouse- 
trap incidentally became a pioneer in this good-roads move 
ment by having the world make a beaten path to his door. 


In the making of a daily newspaper the owners of 


THE DENVER POST 


(F. G. BONFILS and H. H. TAMMEN) 


Have for the past 26 years been actuated by this single motive, viz.: 
To make each succeeding issue the best. They fixed no standard of 
excellence—fix none now—accepted no models. Bettermests must 
continue. To this and every agency—money, editorial and reportorial 
ability, news services, artists, cartoonists. mechanical skill, transporta- 
tion, business department, all—must contribute in fullest measure. 

The paid circulation of this newspaper for the past six years. is 
proof that it has created a world of newspaper readers, making paths 
to them over every highway and byway to the remotest country post 
ofice, village, mining camp and community in Colorado—a state 
where every ninth person—man, woman, boy and girl—and in the 
City of Denver where every fifth person—is a paying subscriber. 
Here are the figures: 


Year Average Week-day Issue Average Sunday Issue 
1914 70,114 : ,637 
1915 77,927 104,846 
1916 80,398 108,722 
1917 95,102 122,209 
1918 115,161 139,119 
1919 (August) 117,473 147,366 
(A. B. C. audit on Application) 
Advertising 


Having made, then a better newspaper and determined to continue 
to make that kind only, it is not surprising to find a world of adver- 
tisers making much beaten paths into our advertising columns. Here 
is shown a summary of their requirements for 


AUGUST, 1919 


Local Display National Display Classified Total 
Lines Lines Lines Lines 
568,512 233,212 219,508 1,121,232 

And for 8 months, 1919 
4,588,192 2,002,504 2,286,480 8,887,176 
Number of separate classified or want-ads, 8 months, 1919 
ee, IN ke amesmpanneiebion’ 394,874 
Te MOWURMENS HS... ir on 308 Fo vee we v0 cine nes 115,491 


Address all communications to 


THE DENVER POST 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Publishers Representatives 
Cone, Lorenzen anp WoopMANn 
New York, 225 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 72 W. Adams St. 
Detroit, American Bldg. Atlanta, Candler Bldg. 
BARANGER-WEAVER COMPANY, 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Be An Advertising 
Christopher Columbus 


Like every other advertiser of a national pro- 
duct, you're looking for a medium that will 
carry the appeal of your general New York 
City display into New York homes and busi- 
ness places and keep it there working effec- 
tively for you. 


If you'll be an advertising Christopher 
Columbus, you'll discover that the one 
medium in New York that is best equipped 
to do this work is the NEW YOR ITY 
TELEPHONE BOOK. 


It has the big comprehensive circulation you 
want and the tremendous use that insures your 
reaching hundreds of thousands of people 
daily. 

Be a Christopher Columbus. Discover this 
Book— it is the best “follow through” medium 
in New York City. 


Advertising forms for the October 
issue close Thursday, Sept. 25. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Directory Advertising Department 


15 Dey Street Room 1106 New York City 
Telephone Cortlandt 12000 
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Unselfish Adver- 
tiing That Builds Up 
Future Markets 





(Continued from page 3) 
ductive power of the Arkansas 
farmer was $169 per year. To- 
day, since the company’s ideas 
have had a chance to work, the 
production per farmer is $1,320 
per year. Of course the increased 
price for cotton must be consid- 
ered here, but figures are available 
to show that a good part of the 
increase can be traced to the new 
kind of diversified farming. 

“This great work of profitable 
farming,” says the governor, “is 
expected to increase the produc- 
tion of our state by $300,000,000 
in the next five years and give the 
farmers a margin of $60,000,000 a 
year.” 

Naturally the buying power of 
the farmers of that state has in- 
creased widely. This means that 
more farm implements, automo- 
biles and many other commodities 
will be sold. 

The farmers are shown, too, 
what good business it is to raise 
food instead of buying it. It 
requires nearly ten bales of cot- 
ton at nine cents a pound to pur- 
chase 160 bushels of canned 
sweet potatoes. That quantity of 
sweet potatoes can be produced on 
one acre of ground while it re- 
quires from fifteen to twenty acres 
of land to produce that much cot- 
ton. Things like this are being 
brought home to the farmer of 
the South and he is seeing the 
light. 

The farmers of the South have 
been sending their money to 
Iowa and other Northern States 
to buy pork when as a matter of 
fact it is much easier and less 
expensive to raise hogs in the 
South than it is in the North. 

_ Another evil the bureau is try- 
ing to correct in the South—and 
in the North too for that matter 
—is the habit of robbing the soil 
through lack of rotation of crops. 

“The farmers complain of 
drought,” said A. E. Chamberlain, 
one of the Harvester’s soil ex- 


perts. “But they seem to forget 
that the weeds always will grow. 
This ‘is because the weeds grow 
on soil that has not been impov- 
erished. The constant succession 
of decayed vegetable matter keeps 
that part of the soil properly fer- 
tilized. We are showing the 
farmers that if they keep plant- 
ing corn, cotton or any other one 
crop in the same ground the soil 
is going to be robbed. We tell 
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ANOTHER TITLE PAGE IN THE FAR-REACH- 
ING SERIES OF THE HARVESTER COMPANY 


them to rotate their crops—in 
short to follow nature’s plan of 
keeping the soil fertile. On every 
acre of ground planted by nature 
you see a diversified line of vege- 
tation. This is why soil will con- 
tinue fertile until it has been im- 
poverished by man. One great 
trouble in the South has been its 
so-called light soil. We are show- 
ing the Southern farmer how to 
correct this through crop rotation 
and through proper fertilization.” 

Of late years a lot has been said 
and written about the wonderful 
commercial opportunities afforded 
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by the South. Manufacturers in 
every line will be glad to know 
that these opportunities are now 
nearer realization than ever before 
and all on account of the increased 
productivity of the Southern 
farm—which has been brought 
about through educational work 
among farmers. 


SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION 
OF MACHINERY 


IN USES 


As these words are being written 
the Harvester company is sending 
through the South tractor trains 
of various kinds of farming ma- 
chinery. The object is to give 
the Southern farmer an actual 
demonstration of the benefits of 
modern labor-saving methods on 
the farm. Regular routes have 
been laid out. Stops are made at 
schedule points—not necessarily 
in town but in the centre of farm- 
ing communities where the farm- 
ers can most easily be reached. At 
each place a tent is put up and 
meetings held. Here the com- 
pany’s experts lecture upon vari- 
ous phases of farm activity and 
answer questions. 

Lantern slides and moving pic- 
ture reels are shown and litera- 
ture distributed. 

An example of the careful way 
in which selling is kept apare 
from this tractor demonstration 
is shown in the case of the Moi- 
roe Hardware Company, of Mon- 
roe, Ga. This company is the sell- 
ing agent for the Harvester com- 
pany’s machinery in that section. 
When it got word that the tractor 
train would stop at Monroe it took 
a full page advertisement in the 
local newspaper to advertise that 
fact. But the Harvester company 
would not allow it to advertise 
the machinery in that connection. 
In another part of the paper the 
hardware company had an adver- 
tisement referring directly to 
farm machinery. 

Big meetings of 
held at intervals on the com- 
pany’s experimental farms at 
Aberdeen and Grand Forks, S. D., 
and Brookhaven, Miss. The 
meetings are in the nature of 
farmer's picnics at which the 
company is the host, supply- 


farmers are 
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ing refreshments without charge 

These experimental farms are 
unique in that they must show a 
profit. They must be actual farms, 
not given over to theorizing byt 
to real agricultural activity car. 
ried out for a_ serious purpose, 
rhe visitors are conducted over 
the farms and shown various 
crops, soil treatments and a great 
number of other things having to 
do with farm prosperity. 

_An important part of the educa- 

tional work is carried on through 
the public schools. Through the 
provisions of the Smith-Lever bill 
federal aid now is extended to 
States for the purpose of making 
agricultural instruction a part of 
the course in district schools, Few 
schools were able to put this into 
effect, however, because the teach- 
er himself, or generally herself, 
knew little or nothing of agricul- 
ture. From a Western State came 
a plea to the Harvester company 
to work out a plan for instructing 
teachers so that they might pass 
on to their pupils the up-to-date 
principles of farming. 

Director Holden and his assist- 
ants worked out a four year 
course for rural schools which is 
being conducted on what is called 
the rotation plan. 

If you ever have been in a 
country school you know that it 
generally speaking is a one-room 
affair where the pupils of all ages 
and all grades are taught. Sup- 
pose the farming course were to 
consist of one year’s work: This 
year it would be taught to a cer- 
tain fairly advanced class. All 
others in the room probably would 
hear the instruction. Next year 
the same instruction would be 
given to the next class. Soon it 
would become old and the pupils 
would lose interest through hear- 
ing it repeated. Consequently the 
rotation plan provides that for 
the first year the instruction should 
be on “Growing Things.” The 
second year is “Making Things.’ 
The third is “Live Things,” taking 
in the care of live stock, testing 
milk and so on. The fourth year 


course is entitled “Soil and 
Home.” The next year the 
school goes back to “Growimg 
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Crystal-Clear Copy 


prominent advertising agerit who be- 
lieves that the best is just good enough 
for his clients enlists the services of 
eminent artists and copy-writers. 
Iam honored with a letter in which he says: 
“My client is highly pleased with 
your copy. There is nothing to 
add or subtract. You have given 
sixteen ounces to the pound of 
luminous understanding and crys- 
tal-clear copy.” 


It was Cardinal Newman who said, “style is a 
thinking-out into language.” 


JAMES WALLEN 
Advertising 


STUDY: 150 Walnut Street EAST AURORA’N’Y 
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Free Space For 
Your Advertising 


It would be a great thing. And that’s 
just what you get—free window or coun- 
ter space for displaying your trade mark 
to your dealer’s customers. 


This handsome electric counter sign, 
with your trade mark exactly reproduced 
in raised opalescent glass letters on a 
dark background, is a dealer’s help that. 
is out of the “commonplace” class. It is 
inexpensive—requires but one lamp— 
cost of electricity is insignificant. It will 
produce results. 


Write today for full information and prices. 
Enclose a copy of your trade-mark and state 
quantity desired. Quotations made for lots 
of 100, 500, 1000 or 5000. No obligation 
whatever. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 


Lake and Desplaines Street, Chicago 
647 West 43rd St., New York 








BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Things” and follows the others as 
before. : 

As the first step toward intro- 
ducing the school course in a 
State, Director Holden has a meet- 
ing of county superintendents, 
choosing them carefully from the 
counties most likely to be inter- 
ested. Here he instructs the su- 
perintendents, taking them through 
the course just as if they were 
pupils in school. Each superin- 
tendent in turn is to call a meet- 
ing. of teachers and instruct them 
in the same way. The Harvester 
company supplies the text books 
for the actual cost of printing. 

This rotation plan is being ad- 
vertised by the company in various 
educational journals and is grow- 
ing rapidly. 

Many of the farmers object to 
the school work on the basis that 
it is theoretical. They wonder 
how it is that a teacher in a 
school can tell their children more 
about farming than they can 
learn at home. 

One Saturday morning an Ok- 
lahoma farmer and his hired man 
were haying. A rope in the hay 
loader broke. The farmer tied the 
rope together but the knot was 
so large that it would not go 
through the pulley. After fussing 
with*the thing for quite a while 
they decided the only thing to do 
was to waste some of the precious 
hours and go to town to have. it 
fixed. 

“Why don’t you splice the 
rope?” spoke up the farmer’s 
twelve-year-old daughter, who 
happened to be along. 

They didn’t for the simple rea- 
son that they did not know how. 
She did know. She had learned 
itin school. She spliced the rope 
ina few minutes and the work 
went on, 

All the work in the schools is 
practical. The pupil learns by 
doing. He goes into the fields, 
studies the growing crops, learns 
how to select seeds, how to pre- 
pare the soil, how to rotate crops, 
how to test seed corn. He learns 

to make a garden and how to 
can and dry fruit. He learns how 
to. tie knots, to make splices, to 
make halters, to make fly traps 
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tions—out 
on time!”’ 


We are doing it on 101 publica- 
tions now. We can doit for you. 
Six solid floors of service, operat- 
ing all day and all night. K-L’s 
complete organization guarantees 
our promise to the second. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
**Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago 
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7.) 
Parcel 
Post 
Carrier 







No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Post Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure LOCK. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MADE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 516 Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Such a Difference 

in Motives—and 

Holiday Greeting 
Cards 


Ts are Holiday Greet- 
ing Cards sent out be- 
cause a concern wants to do 
something fine and appreci- 
ative for its customers, and 
others sent out as the cheap- 
est way to get rid of the 
matter! 


No need to ask the readers 
of Printers’ Ink which kind 
they'll be identified with. 


Men appreciative of good 
advertising know the value 
of a friendly sentiment— 
thoughtfully done, beauti- 
fully engraved. They them- 
selves would cherish such a 
little remembrance-gem al- 
most as a gift! 


We make this kind of Greet- 
ing Cards, because they are 
the only kind that get the 
desired result for you—the 
kind that are singled out of 
the pile. That you may see 
the quality, we've prepared 
Sample Boxes, 15 cards in 
each box, for your going- 
over. The design you choose 
as most appropriate for your 
business, we'll develop for 
you in an exclusive, indi- 
vidual manner. Your request 


brings the Sample Box. 


Eucene A. Otson Co. 


Manufacturers 























of Engraved Stationery 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


and screens, how to imix cement, 

[Two or three years ago the 
company heard of a farmer in 
South Dakota’ who complained 
about his inability to purchay 
fresh vegetables in the town neg 
which he lived. By the time bis 
family would get to town the 
vegetables always were gone, 

This caused an _ exhaustive 
study into the reason why farm 
crs pay no more attention to gar 
dens. The average farm garden 
takes up no more space than one 
in town. The farmer thinks he has 
no time to take care of it, A 
questionnaire was sent out to 
more than 3,000 farmers, asking 
for facts and figures as to the 
farm garden. The result was that 
a plan was worked out whereby 
the farmer could plant an acre or 
so of garden in one corner of 
his corn field or other field and 
cultivate it without a waste of 
time. A special booklet now is 
being prepared on this subject 
which will be available for farm 
ers before next year. 

An important part of the agrr 
cultural extension departments 
work is in behalf of the farm 
women. Farmers are shown tht 
benefit of having conveniences 
the home such as running waler 
in the kitchen, the pressure for 
which can be supplied by a gase 
line engine. 

Through booklets, through 
schools and through traveling lec- 
turers women are taught up-to 
date methods of preserving food. 
They are instructed in successful 
methods of raising poultry. _ 

Right now a campaign is being 
carried on in behalf of commu 
nity laundries which will relieve 
farm women of a large part o 
the drudgery which has beet 
theirs. A plan has been evolved 
whereby the neighborhood cream 
ery can run laundry machinery ® 
connection with the same power. 
The farmer can take the family 
wash to the creamery when — 
takes in the cream. He cam bring 
it back on his next trip. ' 

One way of distributing this 
mass of expert information Is 
through fewspapers. Mates 
proofs containing illustrated 
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Cutting Express Bills Is Part of Our Job 


When you place your order with us for 
newspaper advertising plates we ship them to 
each newspaper from one of our nearby found- 
ries of which we have thirty-seven. 


Result: 


Lower express or parcel post charges than 
if shipments were made from one foundry, even 
though it be centrally located. 


May we hear from you when you place 
your next newspaper advertising plate order? 


Advertising Plate Department 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


239 West 39th Street - - - New York City 
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articles are at this time being sup- 
plied to papers, including dailies 
which have a combined circula- 
tion of nearly two million per 


month. 

Another way is through supply- 
ing lantern slides, lecture charts 
and picture reels to school teach- 
ers, ministers, county superinten- 
dents, commercial associations, 
farmers’ institutes and others in- 
terested. There is a printed lec- 
ture accompanying a series of 
sides or reels which anybody can 
take and use effectively. 

Whenever a State, county or 
community desires the personal 
services of the Harvester com- 
pany’s experts these are given 
without charge. 

The expenses of the experts 
within the State or county usually 
are borne by the people engaging 
them. 

A huge number of booklets 
have been prepared covering vari- 
ous lines of farm work. They 
take in such topics as “Helps for 
Washday,” “Home Drying. of 
Fruits and Vegetables,” “Poultry 
for the Farm and Home,” “Grow- 
ing a Vegetable Garden,” “Pota- 
toes,” “A Bunch of Sheep for 
Every Farm,” “The Cow,” “Home 
Canning by the Cold Pack Meth- 
od,” “An Acre Home,” “A Pig 
for Every Boy,” “The Story of 
Bread,” “Fight the Fly.” 

In these no mention of the Har- 
vester company’s machinery is 
made. In fact the only place the 
company’s name figures at all is 
on the title page where it appears 
under the copyright line. 

These books are sent without 
charge to anybody or everybody 
who asks for them. If any re- 
taller, commercial association or 
similar Organization wants any 
quantity of copies they will be 
supplied at the actual cost of 
printing. The back cover page 
of each book is left blank. Here 
the organization or retailer can 
print any message that may be 
desired. The company does this 
‘xtra printing without charge if 
itis asked. The advertising on 
the back page need not refer to 
harvester machinery. 

Harvester company has 
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The Atlanta Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 


—Any advertiser who uses 
a product of the cotton 
plant will find the Rotogra- 
vure section of The Atlanta 
Journal, September 14, of 

deep interest. | 


A few copies are held for 
free distribution to early 
applicants. 

Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 











MR. PUBLISHER! 

Are You Seeking a New and 
Different FEATURE for your 
paper? Try Robert B. Edson’s 


Washington Each Day 


Let your readers know about 
the many interesting happenings 
at the National Capital that are 
not sent out in the regular 
run of news. It comprises side- 
lights on public men and af- 
fairs, odd and timely bits of in- 
formation of the doings at the 
Capital, told in a chatty, per- 
sonal way; news that is dif- 
ferent and always entertaining 
and instructive. WASHING- 
TON EACH DAY is a high-class 
feature at a low price. Secure 
it now before your competitor 
lands it. Specimens and prices 
on application. It is going 
strong! Address: 


Robert B. Edson 


The Independent Press 
1121 Lamont Washington, D.C. 
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100% DISTRIBUTION 


invariably follows an advertising 
campaign in the 


Chester Times and 
The Morning Republican 


because our readers compose an intel- 
ligent clientele, that will be swayed 
by an effective sales appeal, exploiting 
standardized, trade-marked articles, 
superior to the commodities now con- 


sumed in Chester, Pa. and Delaware 
County. 








Foreign Representative 


FRANK R. NORTHRUP 


303 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Association Building, CHICAGO 


A.B. C. NET PAID FOR JULY 


3,425 
- 11,639 


Republican ... . 
TIMES... ¥ 





AIRIE Farmer will be 
published every Saturday 

on and after October 4, 1919. 
Advertisers will have an 
opportunity to call every 
Saturday at 100,000 pro- 
gressive I |linois farm homes 
where Prairie Farmer is a 
welcome friend and inspira- 
tion. Total circulation 


128,000. 


- PRAIRIE FARMER 
CHICAGO 
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nothing to sell in any of 

called side lines. But ne 
from now when that farmer be 
comes prosperous he is going to 
buy high class farm machinery, So 
will his son in the next generation 

From whom? ; 

The answer is obvious, 

Advertising can present the 
advantages of a piece of farm 
machinery so as to make a farm- 
er want it. But he can't get it 
unless he has the money, The 
same thing is true in the case of 
an automobile om which he may 
have become sold through adyer- 
tising. 

If advertising can go a step 
further and build up the farmer 
and make him prosperous to the 
extent that he can buy the har- 
vester, the tractor, the autome 
bile, then does it not become real 
business-bringing advertising? 

A big concern can well afford 
to be broad and to expend much 
of its energy in taking heed of 
the morrow. This doubtless was 
in the minds of the Harvester 
company’s officials when they 
got behind the war garden project 
in the city of Chicago year before 
last. They prepared an adver 
tising campaign that sold the city 
on the war garden to an extent 
that more than 200,000 of them 
were planted. More than 1000 
acres of ground within the city 
limits were plowed up for 
purposes. Nearly 8,000 of these 
were plowed and harrowed wit 
out charge by the Harvester com 
pany. For several weeks it had 
twenty-four tractors and fifty-one 
teams doing this work. 

One very big and important ef- 
fect of the company’s educational 
work among farmers is in its i 
creasing the efficiency of the Har- 
vester salesmen. This was s0 00 
ticeable that last year the sales 
department arranged with the ag 
ricultural extension department 
hold short courses at the various 
branches. Here the branch mane 
gers and all their salesmen would 
get a week of: intensified imstruc 
tion in better farming. This ® 
turn grew so popular that the 
retail dealers and then the farm 
ers were drawn in. 
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This announcement I consider to be 
the most important ever made by 
ORAL HYGIENE. ‘ 


The war isover and business is open- 
ing up big on the other side of the 
water. 


Great Britain has gotten under way 
ain more quickly than any other of 
the warring countries. She was not 
invaded, except by the air .forces of 
Germany. Her cities and towns are 
practically intact. 

§o then, reconstruction in Great Brit- 
am—England, Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales—means the purchase of goods 
for USE rather than rebuilding. 


This includes dental supplies. 
And the sort of orders that have al- 








ready been received on this side of 
the water indicate something of the 
size of the job. 


Now then, the announcement: 


Beginning with the SEPTEMBER 
mmber, ORAL HYGIENE will 
start aspecial OVERSEAS 
EDI ON reaching every practising 
dentist in the countries mentioned 
above, to the number of about 8,000. 
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O. E. of O. H. 


The OVERSEAS EDITION will be 
published in co-operation with the 
new United Kingdom Dental Manu- 
facturing Company of London. 
In addition to reaching the entirs 
rofession in England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales, it will also reach all 
dental dealers in these countries and 
all of their salesmen whose names can 
be secured. 
Before the war, as stated in the ORAL 
HYGIENE Fact Book issued then, 
some one thousand members of the 
British profession received ORAL 
HYGIENE. War conditions necessi- 
tated the discontinuance of that edi- 
tion and since the war started com- 
paratively few copies of the magazine 
have reached the British profession. 
But now everybody in the profession 
and trade will be reached regularly 
each month. 
ORAL HYGIENE has opened a 
new door for ORAL HYGIENE ad- 
vertisers. 
ORAL HYGIENE’S present rate 
per thousand copies or per thousand 
dentists reached is $1.70 per full page. 
The rate for the new OVERSEAS 
EDITION is based upon this identical 
rate per thousand. 


Oral 
Hygiene 


“The Printers’ Ink of the Dental Profession’’ 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ey: Cc. 

- B. Conant, Western 
A.D. Me’ 

Joseph Davie” Kinney, Southern M 





W;, Linford Smith, Publisher 


B. Massol, Business Manager 
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Looking Toward Tomorrow 


We are pleased to announce that we now exclu- 
sively represent WALTER HILL & CO.,LTD, 
of LONDON, ENGLAND, the foremost Outdoor 
Advertising Company in Great Britain, for the 
placing of their foreign business in the UNITED 
STATES and CUBA. 


In a like manner WALTER HILL & CO., LTD., 
will in future represent our Corporation for the 


placing of American business in Great Britain 
and on the Continent. 


Our office now offers to advertisers complete 
information as to outdoor advertising facilities 
abroad, and we shall be glad to consult with 
you regarding foreign possibilities for your 
products. 


Unitéd Advertising Corporation : 


Founded 1873 
Samuel Pratt, President 
Leonard Dreyfuss, Vice-President 
Alfred V. Van Beuren, Secretary- Treasurer 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


Throughout America and Great Britain 


Executive Offices 
One West 34th Street at Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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When Public Service Corporations 
Advertise 


The Union Gas and Electric Company of Cincinnati Leads the Way to 
a New Order of Things 


By W. H. Heath 


ps prediction is made that in 
a comparatively short time the 
popular custom of condemning 
public service corporations and 
utilities will have ceased. Ever 
since there was such a thing as 
electric power, gas, water and 
railway service it has been far 
too easy to say: 

“Robbers! They have every- 
thing their own way. They can 
charge what they like. It’s fat 
graft from first to last. The pub- 
lic utilities are picking our 
pocket !”” 

During the war period these im- 
portant corporations were the first 
to step forward, however, and 
shoulder immense responsibilities. 


In many cases they found them- 


selves staggering along under 
two loads—the Government work 
and the same old demands of the 
civilian. Any number of cases 
could be cited of rather heroic 
sacrifice on the part of the so- 
called “bloodless corporation.” 
They drove giant dynamos to 
death, under stress of night-and- 
day production, and undertook the 
herculean task of instructing 
green hands in the highly exacting 
craftsmanship of their various de- 
partments, while as high as sev- 
enty per cent of the old roster 
went abroad. 

The Public Utilities were asked 
to supply an army of experts. 
trained to do certain technical 
things extremely well. This ex- 
plains why our American engi- 
neers and the things thy accom- 
plished were the marvel of all 
Europe. If General Pershing 
wanted a railway system erected 
over night there was someone to 
say—with a smile and a doubling 
of determined fists—“Suré. Sin- 
gle or double-track, and at what 
time in the morning do you want 
the first train to go out?” 


But baiting of Public Utilities 
was getting to be rather a bore. 
Everybody took a fling at it. If 
service did not happen to be quite 
as good as it was in the normal 
days, people pounded the subject 
to death en route to work of 
mornings and picked it up again 
when they started home. 

Whereupon advertising came to 
the rescue—as it often does. The 
Public Utilities began to adver- 
tise and this expedient is now 
reaching important and aggressive 
proportions. 


ADVERTISING TO OVERCOME 
RANCE OF THE FACTS 


IGNO- 


It has been interesting to follow 
the course of the campaign re- 
cently started by The United Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company of 
New York. This concern has 
gritted its teeth, and intends to 
advise New York at least, of the 
constructive things that come out 
of that impressive power house far 
up town. The advertising of an 
electric iron sale, or fans or vacu- 
um cleaners is now nowhere near 
so important as the more subtle 
message of explaining just what 
electricity means to the island of 
Manhattan. If the people were 
compelled to go without light and 
power for a while they might be- 
gin to sense the service that is 
rendered. 

Here is where advertising can 
be of the greatest possible help to 
corporations and utilities. The 
public need not remain in igno- 
rance. The trouble is, people have 
never been told these stories of 
struggle, mechanical difficulties, 
and tasks behind the scenes that 
are almost unsurmountable. 

That is what is now being at- 
tempted by these concerns, even in 
the smaller cities.. And that this 


,change is taking place outside the 
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zone of the metropolitan centres 
is the encouraging note. Despite 
the expense involved, it is being 
found profitable to grab the bull 
by the horns. Increased patron- 
age results, but more important 
still, friends are won for the Util- 


For Greater 


Remdy ter the demand od “mere power” (at we 
ftaow i nae to come, we 6 tee allem ch 


ew plas, with the wert) s beat prom proche g sachamery 


excellent, that art ‘magazines haye 
freely reproduced them 4s indica- 
tive of the best in modern news- 
paper advertising. 

They were born of an idea of a 
number of years ago, when, in 
rather small space, a heroic figure 
was originated for 
the company to sym- 
bolize electricity in 
all its active branches, 

This Greek god 
wears the lettered 
band upon his brow, 
and he is shown con- 
stantly furthering the 
causes of Industry. 

But it is not alone 
to exploit its own 
service, however nat- 
ural and valid that 
may be, that these ad- 
vertisements are be 
ing used. They fre- 
quently branch off to 
a glorification of Cin- 
cinnati as a wonder 
city for the manufac- 
turer. 


Note this thought 





Because we tac Com ena wil mend mee depend: 
thle power we looked abead amd ae cow prepared 
ial 


The Invisible Servant Is Ready 
The Union Gas and 


Cincinnati 


A NEWSPAPER PAGE OF A SERIES THAT DOES MORE THAN 


FOSTER LOCAL GOOD WILL 


ities, friends and genuine sympa- 
thizers. 

The Union Gas and Electric 
Company, of Cincinnati, is now 
conducting a Southern campaign 
that marks a new stride forward 
in this type of copy. Full pages 
are employed with remarkable il- 
lustrations that not only occupy 
two-thirds of the space in telling a 
comprehensive story, but, artistic- 
ally, measure up to standards set 
in institutional advertising years 
ago by the large New. York and 
Chicago stores and by Selfridge, 
the great London institution. Ab- 
solutely no expense has_ been 
spared in giving these advertise- 
ments the substantial atmosphere 
‘ of quality, sincerity, stability of 
purpose. The drawings, in their 
own right, have been so uniformly 


Electric Company 





in one of the pieces 
of text: “Foremost 
among the host of ad- 
vantages offered by 
Cincinnati are unlim- 
ited power and a 
boundless supply of 
water. Manufactur- 
ers will readily rec- 
ognize the unsurpassed production 
advantages offered by these won- 
derful institutions, Mighty power 
coming into your factory on a 
wire—no boiler or engine-room 
occupying valuable space needed 
for manufacturing. The perplex- 
ing fuel problem is no longer 
yours.” : 
We contend, then, that a signifi- 
cant feature of this campaign § 
the dual character of its purpose. 
While extolling a service of light 
and power, it also advertises is 
city and strives to bring to Cincim- 
nati the manufacturer who & 
seeking an ideal location. Proofs 
of the pages are struck off of fine 
paper, in brown ink, and sent 
broadcast or are placed im 
vantageous positions in W 
and in offices. 
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“CANADA, One-third French!” 


It’s a fact! And now—AT LAST—-AN ENTRANCE 
TO THE MARKET! Announcing 


“La Canadienne’’ 


The Magazine of French-Speaking Canada 
iL, K.-Laflaamme—Editor. A. B. C. membership applied for 


INK 





Demonstration copy—the Christmas issue—out November 20th 
with a guaranteed distribution of 25,000 copies. Page same 
size as Everywoman’s World. Regular monthly issues com- 
mencing March, 1920. Out on 20th of the month previous. 














Almost one-third of the population of Cafiada speaks, reads and 
writes French as their preferred language—two and three-quarter 
million users of manufactured products. They have no magazines 
such as The Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Review, Good House- 
keeping, Saturday Evening Post, or Everywoman’s World. This fact, 
coupled with the reiterated demand of the leading advertisers for a 
strong magazine “like Everywoman’s World” to serve the French- 
Canadian home, has, after five years of study of French-Canadian con- 
ditions, prompted this move to give French Canada a magazine worthy 
of its audience. 
“La Canadienne” will be edited along lines similar to Everywoman’s World, but 
to suit the different atmosphere of the French-Canadian home. The function of 
Canadienne” is to interpret the sentiment of the French-Canadian home— 
to-foster French-Canadian ideals, to supply and perpetuate the best of the French- 
{ jan literature, to serve the French-Canadian housewife in her daily labors: 
in other words, to supply for the French-Canadian a magazine the equal of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Saturday Evening Post or Everywoman’s World. It will 
be popular in its appeal and appearance. It will be printed on the same high-grade 
as Everywoman’s World, and will have similar de luxe covers, printed in 
full colors. It has the approval. and support of leading French Canadians of 
church, state and laity. 
A real answer to the demand for more opportunity of selling good 
goods to the French-Canadian, who offers a market in all approximately 
one-third of Canada’s population—but for full data, read the startling 
facts in the booklet, ‘‘Canada, One-Third French,” which is of vital 
interest to every national manufacturer and will be sent free on request. 


PRESENT ADVERTISING RATES 


8¢ cents a line flat. Inside covers, in full colors, $350.00; outside 
back cover, $450.00. 


Rates will go up as soon as circulation organization begins to roll 
in the subscriptions above the 25,000 mark. Reservations for regular 

ons made now protected for one year—twelve issues. Phone 
your agents now to. reserve space for you in the first issue. 


Continental Publishing Company, Limited 


Also publishers of EVERYWOMAN’S WORLD 
Canada’s Greatest Magazine and 
EVERYWOMAN’S NEEDLE CRAFT COMPANION 
Canada’s one exclusive Needlework Quarterly 


Péiterial Office Branch Advertising Offices 
M12 McGill St. Montreal: 212 McGill St. 
Montreal “9 Head Office— J. P. Kelly, Mgr. 
Chicago: Peoples Gas Bldg. 
Editorial Offices TORONTO, CANADA W. H. Stockwell, Mer. 
Everywoman’s London, Eng.: 16 Regent St. 8. W;, 
World W. A. Mountstephen, Mgr. 


Toronto, Canada 
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WANTED 


A Copy Editor 


A prominent advertising agency in 
New York City is in need of some 
one to direct the work of writers and 
to edit copy, as well as to do writing 
himself. It is obvious that excep- 
tional qualifications are necessary. 


He must be an excellent advertise- 
ment writer, experienced in general 
agency work and capable of pro- 
ducing effective sales promotion 
ideas and campaigns. 


The agency has a large number of 
high-class general accounts. There 
is an excellent opportunity for the 
right man. 


All communications confidential. 


Kindly mention full particulars as 
to experience and expectations. 


Address “J. §.,” Box 56, Care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Nothing that Selfridge ever 
did, during its most progressive 

iod, outshines these sturdy al- 
legories of business and manufac- 
turing enterprise. They certainly 
indicate what can be accomplished 
when wisely handled. 

That heroic symbol of Power is 
shown turning large wheels of 
factories, guarding the unending 
fow of the water supply, and 
standing squarely back of the 
manufacturer and his problems. 
In technic they are really quite 
beautiful with their soft crayon 
tones and their vivid scheme of 
superimposing bits of industrial 
action against solid black back- 
grounds. 

In a sense, war’s activities made 
this great new power plant pos- 
sible for Cincinnati. For the 
Government put the town’s in- 
dustries to work in various lines 
and, that the jobs might come 
through quickly, the new plant 
was built with official approbation 
and encouragement. This equip- 
ment is not a complete and splen- 
did machine and its surplus power 
must be utilized. 

Local merchants have warmly 
commended this campaign. An im- 
portant Public Utility is not only 
advancing its own interests, mak- 
ing people respect what it is and 
what it represents, but it is ad- 
vertising its own city in a way 
that must inevitably produce re- 
sults. Says The Union Gas and 
Electric Company: “We have 
done much to exhaust the home 
market, and still have unlimited 
capacity left. Very well, we will 
create a new demand and a new 
outlet by bringing manufacturers 
to Cincinnati.” 


American Chicle Co. Expand- 
ing 


The net earnings of the American 
Chicle Company for the first six months 
of 1919 are estimated to equal the earn- 
ings for the entire year of 1918, after 
deductions for taxes. The company is 
now building a new factory in Long 
Island City, New York. The manu- 


facture of candies by the company has 

under consideration for some time 
and the presumption is that part of 
the new factory will be utilized in ex- 
panding the line of products. 
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the 


horse-show 


Qualification forentry 
depends upon certain 
specified standards. 
But the prize winner 
is judged by appear- 
ance. G. & M. en- 
gtavings for one or 
more colors always 

ify before com- 
petent judges. 


De you know about 
** Ruff-stock”” 
Halftones? 





GATCHEL & MANNING 


wensain 6 


PHILADELPHIA 
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I'm enthusiastic 


about Oral Hygiene, so one thing that 
would interest me very much if I were a ¢ 
manufacturer, is this: 


7 “Oral Hygiene goes into the hands every 


snonth of every dentist in the world.” 


If you have anything to sell to this field 
or you need the deéntists’ influence, | 
should like to tell you how this influence 
can be had 


Representeng 





Onl Hyg Conant— Pro 
Ea, Aber a 
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SALES— 
ADVERTISING— 
PURCHASING 
EXECUTIVE 


Eleven years’ active experience in 
sales work and management; the 
planning and executing of local 
and national advertising cam- 
paigns, also the ‘buying of raw 
materials and overseeing factory 
production. 


Experience principally in food 
products, but has sufficient brains 
and industry to adapt himself to 
the essential fundamentals to any 
work of executive character. 


Age 35, married. Will locate 
anywhere where opportunity with 
likable associates and congenial 
working conditions are as impor- 
tant factors as salary. 


EXECUTIVE 


Room 226 - Produce Exchange 
New York City, N. Y. 








Experienced 
Merchandise Man 


A large and well - known 
New England Mail Order 
House requires the services 
of an experienced merchan- 
dise man who is familiar 
with women’s wearing 
apparel, linens, lingerie, etc. 
A man who has had con- 
siderable catalog experience 
is preferred. 

In writing please give a full 
account of past experience 
and also state what salary 
would be entertained. 


Address: 
“§, H.”, Box 53, Printers’ Ink 
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Modern Advertising for 
Shoe Repairing 


Jay H. Skinner, form Louisville 
newspaper man, who established the 
Louisville branch stores of the Ameri 
pa Shoe Repair Co., and i 
those stores in newspaper di 
publicity advertising ae ae 
car advertising, has recently organized 
the Shoe Service Shop in Louisville. 
Early last month he began advertising ip 
daily papers and followed it up with 
nearly a half page on September § the 
day before the opening. The ave 
tisement invited an inspection of the 
shop and listed the kinds of service of. 
fered. 

_ “You will see a modern shoe f 

in operation,” said the copy. “You 
see shoes similar to those pictured be 
low, start at one end of our shoe 
remaking department, pass through the 
hands of skilled workmen and wonder. 
ful machines and emerge almost a new 
shoe. 

“You will see the latest and best 
clothes pressing and cleaning machines 
in operation—presided over by a man 
who has spent fifteen years learning the 
‘knack.’ 

_ “You will see a private shoe polish- 
ing and waiting room for ladies, equip- 
ped with comfortable chairs, telephone, 
etc., and in charge ‘of polite attendants. 

“You will see a checkroom where par- 
cels of all kinds can be checked free of 
all cost. 

“You will see a shoe polishing stand 
for gentlemen overiied with sure 
enough comfortable seats with Men, 
not boys, to look to your shoe mn 

“You will see dressing rooms and 
waiting rooms for those who care to 
have their clothing pressed while wait- 
ing.” 


Posters Encourage Use of 
Books 


So great was the response, of the 
doughboys to the service of ¢ 
American Library Association during 
the war that there was reason t0 
lieve it should be continued in 
time. The association is now 
everything possible to encourage the 
reading of books, especially of voce 
tional books, by former soldiers, 
ors and marines. Reading lists and 
leaflets have been distributed. The 
association’s most recent adverti 
effort is a poster, several thousand 0 
which have been put up thro 
the country. 

It portrays a soldier climbing out of 
a dark trench on a step-ladder of bo 
toward a shining city which t 
success. The top caption is “ 
edge Wins.” The right lower corner 
carries the words: “Public 
Books Are Free.” 

Requests for books cover all sorts of 
subjects, from candy making to 
construction. When possible the 38% 
ciation eB the applicant on local 
library. f there is none, ? 
ready to send him an individual book. 
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12 Million Consumers 


You Have Overlooked 


Here is a vast buying public four times as large 
as the Cuban market and almost untouched by Amer- 
ican manufacturers. 


The Philippines a Rich Market 


Do you know that the Philippine Islands exported 
native products to the amount of $135,000,000 in 
1918? Do you realize that $100,000,000 worth of 
American goods were imported the same year? This 
represents 60% of the total. America leads, but is 
being crowded by her competitors. If American 
Manufacturers will but grasp the opportunity here, 
there is no reason why American goods should not 
blanket the field. Why? Because— 


American Standards of Living 
Are Supreme in The Islands 


Uncle Sam stands as an ideal ‘to the native. His 
ideas, principles and standards of living are admired 
and copied. No greater stamp of quality could be 
put on an article than the mark, “Made in the 
J i. 

















Receptive to American Goods 


This open admiration for anything American makes 
the Philippine market an easy one for the wide-awake 
manufacturer. Nowhere are consumers more “sold” 
on American products. 

[lliteracy is fast disappearing from the Islands under 
a school system which has been pronounced, by lead- 
ing educators, the best in the world. American habits 
and standards are being adopted with astonishing 
rapidity. And with this progress goes hand in 
hand an ever-increasing demand for American goods. 
Are you going to catch this tide at full? 


The Logical Medium to Use 


The Philippine Review reaches the people you must 
sell, first. These are the better educated, upper 
classes who set the pace. Others follow. The Phil- 
ippine Review is the “Literary Digest” of the Islands, 
and as such offers you the key to Philippine trade ex- 
pansion. 

We can now offer advertisers the advantages of a 
rotogravure section in addition to black-and-white 


space. 


Let’s Talk It Over 


The Caldwell Burnet Corporation 
























The Philippine Review 
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Agency Commission to be 
allowed by | 


AMERICAN 
FOOTWEAR 


( Devoted to everything worn on the feet) 
The advertising agent will receive from us 
the closest possible codperation in working with 


present advertisers and in the development of 
new accounts. For example: 


1. On the advertising agency’s request we 
will prepare for their client, copy sug- 
gestions especially adapted to our 
medium. 


to 


To all advertising agencies, whether 
representing an account in our field 
or not, we offer cheerfully and with- 
out obligation, all the statistical and 
research information we have at hand. 


3. We will allow agency discounts of 
13% and 2% (to recognized agents 
only). 


Rate cards and information now be- 
ing mailed. Please write us if you 
have not received yours. 


AMERICAN FOOTWEAR 


The National uthority 


155 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 1118 
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Direct-Adver- _ 
tising Along Campaign 
Lines 





Intensive Cultivation of Sales Ter- 
ritory Pulls Business of the Vul- 
can Soot Cleaner Co. Out of 
Doldrums — Salesmen Furnish 
Valuable Help in Compilation of 
Names 





RECENT article in Printers’ 
fi Inx which told of the prob- 
lem of a Chicago manufacturing 
company whose mailing list was 
not producing sufficient returns 
and how it was solved by a new 
list prepared by the salesmen and 
a different follow-up system, was 
made the basis of a successful 
campaign just completed by the 
Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co. At the 
time the article appeared con- 
ditions in the power plant field, to 
which the Vulcan company sells, 
were very dull due to a general let 
down in the business. Also the 
salesmen had become used to hav- 
ing their prospects call upon them 
and were not over-anxious to go 
back to the old style of selling, by 
going out after business. 

These two considerations led to 
the decision to institute a direct- 
by-mail campaign. Instead of 
merely sending out a number of 
folders, circulars and other such 
direct mail matter, the advertising 
was placed on a campaign basis, 
in the same way as newspaper or 
magazine advertising is. Charles 
De Ved, of the De Ved-Kissick 
Co, New York, sales. agent for 
the Vulean Soot Cleaner Co., gives 
the following outline of the cam- 


“The advertising was planned,” 
he said, “to run eight weeks in 
conjunction with ten weeks of 
sales work by the salesmen. To 
start the campaign, each salesman 
personally picked out a list of 
plants in his territory, which he 
handed in, together with the name 
of the person to whom he wished 
the mailing folder sent. The first 
mailing consisted of a personally 
written letter from the salesman 
to the individual to whom the 
mailing pieces were to be sent. In 
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“Behind every business that keeps up 
with the times is an individual that 
keeps ahead of them.” 

The Northwestern Banker is always 
right out on the firing line, because in 
our organization there is a mighty ac- 
tive bunch of young fellows who are 
in close contact with every movement. 
That’s why more bankers in the north- 
west read it every month than any 
other financial publication. The best 
medium for reaching the bankers of 
the food producing belt. 

Member of the Audit Bureau of Cir- 
culations, 

CLIFFORD DE PUY, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 

































A Big Job for 
an Experienced 
Mail Order Man 


Large New York publishing 
house has immediate’ need 
for experienced man to take 
charge of its mail order and 
general promotion  depart- 
ment. Broad familiarity with 
mail order work essential. 
Must know where and how 
to get mailing lists, and how 
to get results from them— 





how to prepare  business- 
getting direct mail literature 
and how to manufacture it. 


He must want to buckle down 
to a big job and stick to it. 
To such a man is offered a 
good salary and splendid o*- 
portunity for advancement. 
State experience, age and 
calarv expected. Address C, 
M., Box 57, care P. I. 
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" WANTED ~ 
A Real Copywriter 


Not one who thinks he 
can write, but a_thor- 
oughly experienced ad- 
vertising writer, who has 
actually demonstrated his 
ability and can show 
proofs of unusual copy 
and layouts. 


He should be between 28 
and 35 years old, and 
have had at least five 
years’ experience. 


A good position awaits 
this man in a young, 
progressive New York 
Advertising Agency. 


Sell your services in 
your first letter, stating 
age, experience, salary 
expected, and send sam- 
ples of your work, which 
will be returned. 


Address 
“C. D.”, Box 51, Printers’ Ink 























GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 34%xé% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in 10.00 
Each additional thousand. 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn 8St., Chicago 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 


I offer a practical and comprehensive ad- 
vertising and merchandising experience 
to a manufacturer in New York or 
environs. Now in charge of adv. dept. 
of large national advertiser. Am _ look- 
ing for a business association that is 
something more than a “job” and am 
in a position to make no change until 
I find the opportunity desired. “A. B.,” 
Box 52, care of Printers’ Ink. 








When you want informa- 

tion on college town 
merchandising or college paper 
advertising “ASK THE 
COLLEGIATE.” 


SS. 


Collegiate Special Advertising Agency, Inc. 


503 Filth Avenue, New York Established 1913 
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this letter the salesman told the 
prospect that in the near future he 
would call to show the ad 

of installing Vulcan Soot € 

and that in the meantime he wa 
mailing certain pieces of literatuy 
which he requested the pr 

to read. With this personal letter 
which of course went out as fir. 
class mail, was enclosed a mailing 
piece on the prospective fuel shor. 
age predicted for the 
winter by all the authorities in th 
coal field. 

_ “The mailing pieces followed a 
intervals of one week. 

“Along with the advertising ani 
selling campaign, a contest wa 
held between the salesmen taking 
part in the campaign. Prizes were 
given for the largest number of 
individual orders, the largest num 
ber of cleaners sold and the great 
est total horsepower of boilers 
be equipped by the orders closed 
during the campaign. 

“On June 2 the campaign started 
and it ended August 15. The te 
sults have been much better tha 
we anticipated. We have pulled 
our business out of the doldrums 
into which it was drifting early 
the year, and furthermore, we have 
an active prospect list for closing 
in the near future, much larger 
than we could have expected with 
out the campaign.” 

It is a well known fact tha 
salesmen prefer calling on a pros 
pect who is likely to place a 
order, rather than one who wil 


Cut Outs, Hangers 
Streamers, Posters 
Counter Cards, Cat 
Cards, efc. 


327 EAST 29™ STREEL 


Tel. Murray Hill 5040 —S» New York 
Send fr Pertfalio of Photographe: 
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se several visits before he also awoke the salesmen from the 
tae . sold. lethargy in which they had fallen 
advantages The Vulcan Soot Cleaner Co. | as a result of the ease with which 
t jated this point and the mail sales had been made during the 
ne he was @ campaign was the result. The war. 
f literature salesman was willing to make up 
© prosper his list of prospects and hand it With Neu-Metal Company 
onal letter, in, as the campaign promised to do H. S. Percy, formerly with the W. 
ut as firs. much of the missionary work 4 Patterson Co., Inc., Advertising 
a mailing § which formerly took so much of Agency, New York, is now director. ot 
fuel shor. his-time. While the main object S75) ‘Company, New. York, ‘manufac. 
© Coming of the campaign was to provide turer of a patent solder. 
ties in the the salesmen with a list of live A national advertising campaign is 
prospects, it was also effective in planned by eS ae ae 
= . . manage a 
owed « increasing sales at a time when Sete & eain advettaine equa. 
business was exceedingly slow and New York. 
tising and = — 
ntest was - 
co tate F | Population 65,000 Trading Centre for 100,000 
unbald Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City filled with workers and 
gest num- winners. Earning millions in wages. Paper established 1880 
the great- 
boilers to 
Ts closed 
started e a * 
asa’ 1 | Printing 17,000 Daily 
tter than Flat Commercial rate 50 cts. per inch 
ve pulled Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
ah Carries over a page of want advertisements 
/ n 
we have 
r closing . 
“=| Copy Writer Wanted b 
| Copy Writer Wanted by 
‘a Ad ising A 
3 vertising Agency 
€ 
vho will 









An old established advertising agency, located in the middle 
west and doing about a million dollars’ worth of business 
annually, has opening for an experienced automobile copy 
man, 







This position is permanent, has possibilities for advancement 
to copy chief and affords an opportunity to acquire an in- 
terest in the business. 







Aspirants or local service men cannot be considered. Applicant 
must have established reputation in motor car, truck and 
accessory copy. This is unusual opening and will accom- 
modate’ the best man available. 








Replies must contain all details as to age, married or single, 
experience and salary expected. They will be held in strict 
confidence and returned after perusal. 


Address “R.C.,”’ Box 50, care of Printers’ Ink 
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In ordinary times 
Low-Priced ‘*@4ing-up is un- 

questionably good 
Goods Now merchandising 


policy for most manufacturers to 
pursue. 

Right now, however, the public 
is in such an extraordinary frame 
of mind that perhaps it would be 
well for the manufacturers in 
some lines at least to follow the 
opposite policy. The time is ripe 
for some trading-down. 

From one end of the country to 
the other there is a perfect riot 
of spending. Millions of persons 
who have been patriotically re- 
straining themselves from buying 
even necessaries during the war 
are now indulging their pent-up 
desires to the limit. 


Advertise 
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This is one of the for 

is causing high pricea ae 
everybody is buying prices are al- 
ways bullish. This is an : 
law that cannot be avoided, 

Ordinarily a heavy 
movement is something to be de- 
sired. It makes for good busi- 
ness and causes general ; 
ity. At present, though, eae 
the buying is of such an extray,. 
gant nature that it is disturbing 
the equilibrium of business. The 
heavy demand for merchandise js 
not evenly distributed. It rus 
too much to the higher grade oj 
goods. It is still possible to buy 
shoes for five and six dollars 
pair, but everybody wants the 
twelve and fifteen dollar Kind 
Now that is fine, but the shoe 
business is not prepared for that 
sort of demand.  Furthermor, 
there is no good reason why e- 
erybody should buy the most 
expensive kind of shoes, People 
must learn to live within ther 
means. That is something many 
persons are forgetting. Even 
office boy imagines he must wear 
silk shitts. Every office girl thinks 
she must wear silk hosiery seven 
days in the week. Every house- 
wife wants only the fine cuts of 
meat. 

We are not decrying the value 
of silk hosiery or silk shirts or 
any other sensible luxury. Even 
healthy-minded person should aim 
to own these things. They are 
good for the soul as well as for 
the body. But the point is tht 
they should not be bought until 
the individual gets to that station 
in life where he can afford them 

Many persons are compla 
about the cost of living, siml 
because they are aiming too 
Office boys want salaries that | 
enable them to wear silk shirts 
They should be willing to wet 
cotton shirts until they are 
to buy silk. They should 
the silk shirt as a reward for 
ciency. It is something to ! 
for. > aaa 
The instance of oe silk shirt 
used only as an illustration, 
the example shows clearly o# 
thing that is affecting social com 
ditions to-day. It is still 
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io live economically, if a person 
wil buy prudently. But the 
trouble is that inexpensive mer- 
chandise has lost caste in the 
minds of a prosperous people. We 
need a. campaign of advertising to 
show people how to buy. There 
are arguments for low-priced 

and lots of them, which 
could be advantageously placed 
before the country right now. 
Such a campaign would influence 
sane buying and act as a restraint 
on vaulting prices. 


Out-of-Date Most successful 


sales and adver- 
Statistics tising depart- 


ments base their plans on statistics 
of one sort or another. In many 
offices are elaborate files of sta- 
tistics that are constantly called 
on to answer merchandising ques- 
tions, from such simple ones as, 
“How many families are there in 
the state of Indiana?” to “What is 
4 market for a $7,000 automo- 


_ Statistics are used in establish- 
ing sales quotas, in making up 
lists of mediums, in determining 
possible consumption of products, 
and in solving practically every 
other problem that faces a sales 
or advertising manager. 

Without statistics business would 
Brope in the dark. Yet just now 
Statistics are dangerous things to 
work with, for within the past year 
or two the majority of statistics 

become out of date. 

We believe it is time to sound 
4 warning against the use of sta- 
tistics that are more than a few 
weeks old. Conditions have 
changed rapidly and radically dur- 
ing the past twenty-four months. 

opulations have shifted more or 

, Incomes have been affected in 
Various ways; living standards 
have changed, whole industries 
have died " o— have been 
; even the birth and death 
Fates have been affected. To say 
of the changed attitude 

of labor, the shortage of raw ma- 
, the opening up of foreign 

and all the other major 

vements in the present business 


Nothing is more convincing or 
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safe looking than a nicely type- 
written or printed table of statis- 
tics, no matter how old they are. 
It takes a bold man to challenge 
statistics, but we cannot too 
strongly urge our readers that this 
is a time to be bold, to chalienge 
all statistics that are not strictly 
up to date. In fact, every sales 
and advertising manager would do 
well to clean house, statistically 
speaking, and start in anew to 
build up the file of facts and fig- 
ures on which he is to base his 
plans. And even at that, it must 
be borne in mind constantly that 
people’s minds and habits and in- 
comes are in a state of flux, and 
to-day’s statistics may have to be 
revised to-morrow. In fact, until 
the country settles down to a 
more normal basis, statistics should 
all be kept on a loose-leaf basis, 
not merely as to physical form, 
but also as to our attitude toward 
them. 

Yesterday's statistics won't do 
for to-day, nor to-day’s for to- 
morrow. We must practically get 
fresh statistics for every fresh 
problem during this readjustment 
period. 


There is nothing 

The One new about the 

Big Union idea of the “one 
big union,” and every time its ad- 
herents have tried the idea in one 
locality it has gone up in smoke 
as it undoubtedly always will. 
Pride of craft which was so big a 
factor in making the guild of the 
middle ages an influence for good 
in the world, is destroyed by the 
idea of the one big union, which 
attempts to substitute class con- 
sciousness for pride in the day’s 
work. 

James Duncan of Seattle, came 
to the Atlantic City convention-of 
the American Federation of Labor 
determined to destroy much of 
Mr. Gompers’ work. But the gos- 
pel of Winnipeg and the doctrine 
of Seattle failed to receive en- 
couragement—they failed as they 
always will fail in America. The 
big union idea died also in Seattle 
in the Washington State Feder- 
ation of Labor, as it died way 
back in the sixteenth century in 
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Hull, England, when an attempt 
was made to combine all of the 
class unions or guilds, as they 
were called at that time, into one 
great company which was to dom- 
inate the industrial life of that 
section. The idea failed in the 
sixteenth century as it failed in 
Winnipeg, and Seattle in the 
twentieth. 

The American Federation of 
Labor stood out against the idea 
of the one big union, and the 
action of President Gompers in 
opposing the strike of the Boston 
policemen and a general strike of 
all industries in sympathy is con- 
sistent. Approval would have been 
coming close to an endorsement 
of the O. B. U. ideals. The public 
will never support any strike of 
national, state or city employees, 
who are bound by their oath of 
office to protect the city, and who 
hold in their keeping the good 
name and the honor of the com- 
munity. 

There is however, one big union 
which will become more and more 
powerful as time goes on, and 
which is absolutely essential if 
freedom and government of all 
the people by the people is to 
stand. Labor, Capital and Man- 
agement are parts of the com- 
munity and between them there 
can be no private war if the com- 
munity is to go ahead in its or- 
derly progress. Labor is an im- 
portant part of the community. 
Capital and Management are im- 
portant parts of the community. 
Representatives of all three live 
there and must be real citizens of 
that community. They constitute 
the only one big union which the 
American public will ever stand 
for, and any trage or group of 
men which intends to substitute its 
will for the majority of the com- 
munity will find that they are up 
against an unbeatable stone wall 
of public opinion. 

By the same token, it is the 
function of the community to aid 
in solving quickly the present at- 
tempt to substitute brute force for 


‘etorderly progress and understand- 


ing. The local representatives of 
the labor union and chamber of 
commerce and men representing 
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the community will and must get 
together to select and then work 
out a set of principles which wil 
be to the best benefit of all ee 
ments in the community, E 
step of real progress that Labor 
has made in its march from the 
black days of the past has bee 
made permanent not through any 
force on the part of associations 
or unionism by itself but because 
of the sound advancing public 
opinion which supported the or- 
derly steps of progress. If union 
labor is wise, it will not at this 
time inaugurate a policy of op 
portunism to line up against pub 
lic opinion of the country without 
which permanent progress is im 
possible. 





London Store Salutes General 
Pershing 


Among the advertisements that ap 
peared in New York newspapers last . 
week on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion in honor of General Pershing and 
the First Division, was one signed by 
Harrods, Ltd., of London. The adver 
tisement was written by Frank Irvi 
Fletcher at the suggestion of 
New York office, and because of the 
fact that it was put forth by a British 
firm at the-time of a celebration that 
was wholly American in character, it 
attracted unusual attention. 

The advertisement read os follows: 

“General Pershing! Britain salutes 
you! 

_ “To that great soldier, General Persh- 
ing, who came among wus as a aes 
and departed from us as a cing 
conquered both the enemy the 
hearts of his country’s allies, who 
thrilled the world with the Lincoln-like 
anginity of his address at the tom 
of Lafayette, and revived the hopes of 
mankind at Chateau-Thierry and the 
Argonne, we offer this slight tribute of 
esteem from the British people, on the 
day of his triumphal entry into the 
great city of New York, and rejowe 
with America in the greatness of bi 
talents, the magnitude of his achieve 
ments, and the soldierly simplicity of 
his heart.” 





Ligrest and Jones Now With 
“El Campo Internacional” 


Louis M. Ligrest, who for the last 
eight years has represented Le He 
cienda, Buffalo, in the Eastern territory, 
has become eastern avers man 
ager of El Campo Internec , 
ork. 

F. R. Jones, formerly westess sie 
tising manager of La acienda . 3 
represents El Campo Internacional i # 


similar capacity. 
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You men who create— 
do you ever feel at night as 


though you would never have 
another idea in your life? As 
though you had exhausted in- 
genuity and invention? But 
isn't it there again in the 
morning, when you need it? 
I find it that way sometimes 
with an advertisement that 
I've just set. It looks like 
the last one there is. But the 
next day—or the next minute 
—I begin all over again, hitting 
on all six. Great life, isn’t it? 


J. M. Bunpscxo, Advertising Typographer 
58 East Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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COLLIN S-KIRK 


INC. 


An agency proud of the fact that 
every one of its clients is worthy of 
most careful attention,—and _in- 
sistent upon giving them what their 
worth merits. 


MERCHANDISED ADVERTISING 
McCORMICK BLDG., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Agencies and Advertisers 


Let us place your 


CLASSIFIED ADS 
Straight Rates: No fee charged 
Send for Booklet 


ACME ADVERTISING AGENCY 
3rd Nat. Bank Bidg. Atlanta, Ga. 


George Seton Thompson Co. 


Planning ee Bookle 
&Art Adv Crealare 


Feating | SERVICE | fiore rguns 
122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
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Don't use out-of date, in- 
accurate figures. New 
data on sales, advertising 
and business conditions 
each month in pocket 
form. Bulletin and 
literature mailed you on 
request. 

THE RICHEY DATA SERVICE 
403 Meridian Lile Bidg., Indianapolis,U.S.A, f° 27 


Young, Energetic 
Newspaper Man 


with 7 years’ selling experience, seeks 
a bigger job. Now holds position as 


Merchandise Manager 


on a leading daily in a large eastern 
city, and is space salesman with a rec- 
ord for producing. Desires connection 
with magazine, agency, newspaper or 
large manufacturer in sales _promotion 
or space selling capacity. Knows agen- 
cies and territory from Boston to Rich- 
mond. Not yet 30; married; reference. 


_™. A.,” Box 55, Printers’ Ink — 
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State Peach Growers Adver- 

tise 

Fourteen New England new. 
have been carrying advertisements of 
the Connecticut Peach Growers’ Asso. 
ciation, placed by the Charles Adver. 
tising Service, New York, in behalf of 
Connecticut Elberta peaches. 

The association was formed only re. 
cently and through the advertising its 
members are better able to cope with 
the competition of peach growers of 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania, whose product 
is usually shipped northward at about 
the time the Elbertas ripen. 

The copy, occupying about fifty lines 
across two columns, reads as follows: 

“‘Home-grown Elberta Peaches are on 
the market now. 

“Elbertas are the greatest canning 
peaches—and doubly so when home 
grown. They are ripened on the tree 
and delivered fresh from the orchard by 
auto truck. 

“*Put up’ your Elbertas now. There 
is little time to wait as the season is 
short. After the Connecticut Elbertas 
are gone there will be no large arrivals 
of canning peaches. Place your order 
today. 

“Ask your dealer for ‘Connecticut 
Blue Label Peaches’—the Sign of Qual- 
ity.” 


What Guide Book Advertising 
Brought 


“Whatever has happened to all you 
en gael complained the tourist. “Why, 
ast year, when I came here, you were 
all so nice and friendly, and now every- 
body’s too proud to speak” 

The oldest inhabitant solved the prob- 


em 

“Well, you see, mister, it’s jest vil 
lage pride. ‘Bil! Smiff, ’e found a guide 
book wot fell out o’ a motor-car, an’ 
now we know that Winyel’s gravel-pit's 
a precipice, t’ old duck pond’s a moun 
tain tarn, while Jim’s pub’s a wayside 
’ostel, an’ the ‘ole countryside is full 
o’ istorical hanecdotes.”—Tit-Bits. 


Checking Up On Dealers 


Are you getting full returns in ue of 
advertising helps, electros, ete, thet you 
turnish to dealers? Press service 
will help you find out. Nai owe 
tional fields covered. 


CENTRAL PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 
Suite 1109 K. of P. Bidg.. Indianapolis, Ind. 























BIG CUBA— 

LITTLE ENGLAND 
Customs House reports for 
Port of New York for month 
June, show Cuba led all the 
other importers into 
United States, with $22,- 
220,000. Next in order 
came England with only 
$14,112,000 and Brazil 
with etree. i ’ - 
The Beers Adv. Agency " 
«Havana and New York » ee 1908; 
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THE ADVERTISING WEST 


can be reached most economically by 


The only advertising journa! published in a territory of 10 million 
people. Rates on application. A live, up-to-the-minute, hand- 
somely printed, monthly magazine you'll like to see and read. 
Sample copies free. 


RAMSEY OPPENHEIM CO., Publishers, SAN FRANCISCO 











Married— 


product-— 





A Man 


30-35 years old— 


A promotion salesman for a woman’s ready 
to wear organization with a twenty-year 
national advertising prestige— 


A believer in advertising and ‘a quality 


Some metropolitan sales experience— 


A comfortable salary and expenses and an 
earning power limited only by ability— 


Address “C.D.”’ Box 54, care Printers’ Ink 














‘GIBBONS Knows CANADA” 














































































The Little 


:y> you read Stephen Lea- 
cock’s article, The Troubled 
Outlook for the Present Hour, 
which appeared in the New York 
Times of Sunday, August 31? 
Leacock is known to most of us 
as a humorist. His “regular job,” 
though, is Professor of Political 
Economy at McGill University, 
Montreal. And he has the right 
to place, after his name, certain 
rather formidable-looking letters 
—Ph.D., Litt.D., F.R.S.C. 
Leacock’s argument is that ex- 
isting conditions are due, in large 
part, to the dislocation, caused by 
the war, in our productive proc- 
esses. That is probably true. In 
support of his argument, he makes 
a statement which will interest ad- 
vertising men—“Not more than 
one adult worker in ten—so a lead- 
ing American economist has de- 
clared—is employed on necessary 
things. The other nine perform 
superfluous services. War turns 
them from making glittering su- 
nerfluities to making its grim en- 
gines of destruction. But, while 
the tenth man still labors, the ma- 
chine, though creaking with its 
dislocation, can still go on. The 
economics of war, therefore, has 
thrown its lurid light upon the 
economics of peace.” 

* * 7 


This statement should be read 
and re-read until one grasps its 
full meaning. For it means, if it 
means anything, that the inven- 
tive genius of man has produced 
—and continues to produce—a vast 
number of conveniences, comforts. 
luxuries. in short, superfluities of 
one kind and another and that to 
the making of these suverfluities, 
an undue proportion of human ef- 
fort is devoted. 

Leacock did not say—the 
Schoolmaster is of the opinion 
that he will, in succeeding chap- 
ters do so—that it is through ad- 
vertising that these articles find 
purchasers. That is almost cer- 
tainly true. Without advertising, 
where would the motor car, with 
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School master’s 
Classroom 


its army of accessories be? And 
the talking machine? The saf 

razor? The camera? Cigureual 
Toilet articles? Fountain pens? 

Look over the advertisements 
in any of the national mediums 
and see how many of them are 
of just such things. That they 
give their owners a certain amount 
of pleasurable satisfaction is be 
yond question, but to be entirely 
honest, most of them are not ab- 
solutely essential. That is to say, 
man could exist with only the 
three prime necessities of food, 
shelter and clothing. But who 
wants to go back to the days of 
the cave-man, or even to the days 
before sanitary plumbing was in- 
vented? 

* * * 

Let us face the facts. Big-scale 
advertising and quantity produc 
tion are inseparable. One cannot 
exist without the other. 

This is the process: Something 
is invented. Machinery to make 
it in enormous quantities is con 
structed. Through advertising, 
desire to possess this thing is 
planted in millions of minds. This 
desire expresses itself in the form 
of purchasing the article (or serv- 
ice) advertised. Quantity produc- 
tion reduces the cost of manufac- 
ture—and therefore the possible 
number of purchasers. And what 
would have been, fifty years aga 
a luxury, bought only by peoole 
of wealth, becomes a “necessity. 

Is there not, however, some ju= 
tification for all this? It may bt 
as Leacock says, that the “proc 
esses of industry for the worker 
have lost their attractiveness.” But 
is not this offset by the fact that 
the ae get a great deal of 
enjoyment which would not other 
wise be theirs, from the ‘fruit of 
the labor of workers in other 
lines? For example, the man who 
spends his working hours in mak- 
ing talking machines may not e- 
joy his work. nor perhaps do the 
men who make motor cars. 
after the day's work 1s 
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— 
A SPACE BUYER 


And Vice President of one of the larger 


advertising agencies said that one of his 


measures of the value of Architectural pub- 
lications was to 


Multiply Subscription Price 
By Number Of Subscribers 


The subscription price of THE AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT is $10.00 per year, the 
highest of any technical or professional jour- 
nal in the country. But we only ask you to 
consider this in connection with the- quality 
of its subscribers. 


Examine carefully the editorial contents of 
any weekly issue and judge for yourself how 
completely THE AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT is meeting both the professional and 
business needs of the important Architectural 
offices of the country. Then remember that 
this is the weekly newspaper of those Archi- 
tects who control approximately 85% of the 
Architectural work of the country. 


If the sale of the product you have to 
advertise can be helped by the influence of 
Architects, we crave the opportunity of tell- 
ing you of our complete service. 


The American Architect 


“The Weekly Journal of Progress in Architecture.” 
243 West 39th Street New York City 


Affiliated Publications in the Building Industry. 
BUILDING AGE 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 


ALL MEMBERS OF A. B. C. 
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THE SEED WORLD 


The business paper of the Seed Industry. 

Covers closely American seed whole- 

olnviad ww Large : ign circula- 

tion. + ggg semi-monthly. First and 
ys. 





third F; 
Postal Telegraph Building, Chicago, I Illinois. 


Office Pippliances 


The one journal which covers 

the field of office equipment 
Two hundred sixty manufacturers making 
use of every issue. Send ten cents for sample 
copy. e@ government requests that we do not 
send it free. 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MILL SUPPLIES 


A Profitable A. B. C. Medium for 
All Manufacturers of Mill, Mine and 
Steam Supplies, Machinery and Tools, 
——- to Increase Distribution 
Through the More than 2,000 Jobbers and 
Dealers in Their Line. Members of the 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. Address 


MILL SUPPLIES, 
537 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Pet 


“Representative Magazine of the Oil Industry” 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
STEGER BLDG. 47 WEST 34TH ST. 


ee 


DRY GOODS 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 
































FURNITURE 
MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL 


Has a larger proven paid circulation 
among rated furniture merchants than 
furniture 


any other publication. Ask 

for A.B.C. statement and sample copy. 
Des Moines 

Chicago Indianapolis New York 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


HARDWARE JOURNAL 
An unusually good buy. Ask us the 
reason why, and also ask for sample 
= Des Moines 
Chicago Indianapolis New York 
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Henry Ford's employees ‘fig 
pleasure in dancing to the muse 
of a Victrola, and in like manner 
the employees of the Victor Talk. 
ing Machine Company get a vast 
amount of enjoyment out of their 
flivvers. 

So it goes. The great danger is 
—is the thing being overdone? Are 
we devoting too large a 
of our productive effort to making 
things which give pleasure and 
nothing else? 

* * & 


The proper wording for the 
opening sentences of a circ 
lar letter that will immediately 
fix the recipient’s attention is a 
subject of perennial interest 
There are many that are good 
but one that is a little better than 
most, except for one glaring er- 
ror, is contained in a 1 
sent to the Schoolmaster for his 
examination. It is from a motor- 
car dealer. This is the way his 
letter to prospects opens: 

“Please read this letter, and 
read it to the end. We ar 
spending about seven cents to get 
this information to you.” 

So far that is very good, ex 
cept that the Schoolmaster thinks 
the first sentence could be elim- 
inated entirely, thereby making 
the second stronger and more di- 
rect. Any man is interested when 
he learns that money is being 
spent on him and the effect is to 
put him in a frame of mind that 
will lead him to respond. 

But the writer was not content 
to stop his second sentence # 
quoted. He felt impelled to add 
this weasel tail: “—not thor 
sands of dollars in expensive 
magazine and newspaper adver- 
tising.” 

It is at all times a mistake to 
incorporate a “knock” or a depre- 
catory reference to another man's 


Americar fiimberman 


Est. 1873. CHICAGO, EL 


National in circulation and editorial 
policy. Weekly markets through 4 


correspondents; largest ——s 
lumber field; distinctive retail 
ure “Realm of the Retailer” write® 
from the field. Adv. rates on requ 
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business in any advertising mat- 
ter; but this man’s error is all 
the more glaring, in that he 
makes his letter serve as a me- 
dium to spread an impression 
that magazine and newspaper ad- 

ising makes an article “ex- 

ive.” He has not yet learned 
that the function of modern ad- 
yertising is to increase the volume 
of sales, thereby reducing the 
cost per unit. The member of 
the Class who sent in this letter 
will do this dealer a service by 
acquainting him with this fact. 

The Schoolmaster is sometimes 
inclined to lay down the principle 
that no man should be allowed to 
write sales letters who is not by 
disposition and character “a good 
sport;” meaning by that the sort 
of man who can take his medi- 
cine smiling, who can accept a 
rebuff and not lose his temper 
over it, who can stand the gaff 
and later come back for more. 

Here is a quotation from a let- 
ter sent by an insurance company 
to a prospect whom its agent 
found to be already insured: 

“I trust that later on we may 
have you for a policy holder. 
Possibly if we had made the 
medical examination we might 
have advanced your classification. 
I am pleased to know that you 
are insured, however, and in so 
good a company as the one you 
have mentioned.” 

That's the sort of tact that pro- 
motes good will even toward a 





competing company. 
_—_ 





To Secure Trade from South and Central 
America, Mexico, West Indies, Spain, 
Portugal, eto. 


ADVERTISE IN 
EL CoMERCIO 
Established 1875 


The Oldest Export 
Trade Journal in the 
world. 


Circulation Audited by 
A. B.C, 





Sample Copy, Cireu- 
lar, Rates and full par- 
ticulars upon request. 


J. Shepherd Clark Co. 
BURNET L. GLARE. Precthent & M 
__ it Liberty St., New York City # 
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New Telegraph Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
—covers the construction field—your adver- 
toement wil bo ln gud enpay: aw 
pages 

—A special edition each month reaches 
cement mills and lime plants. 


Concrete 














THE HOTEL BULLETIN 


A monthly hotel magazine with 
a national distribution. 

Purchasing power of readers is 
many millions. 

Best producer in the hotel field. 

Agency business solicited. 

BEN. P. BRANHAM, Editor 
951-957 Insurance Exch., Chicago 











and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Great shortage in offices and apartments. 
This means many new buildings next year. 
The owners and 3s are planni or 
them now. They can be reached only by 
advertising in this paper. 


City Hall Square Building, Chicago 











Th&AS RECORD 


is the only gas journal edited by expe- 


That’s why it’s the 


ri gas men, 
leading gas paper editorially and has the 
most advertisers and readers. 

A. B.C. Semi-Monthly A. B. P. 


CHICAGO: 20 W. Jackson Blvd. 


NEW YORK: 51 E. 42d St. Tel. Vanderbilt 5467 





Hide and Leather 


The standard journal for shoe 


factories, tanners, packing houses 
and allied trades. 


Use it for domestic and export 


advertising. 


Largest Circulation (A. B. C. 


) 
136 W. Lake St., Chicago, IIl. 

















Shaw Publishing 





Company 
910 South Michigan Ave., Chicage 
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HE neighborhood where 

Paul J. Devitt, Philadelphia 
hardware man, has his store is 
rapidly running down. But 
Devitt’s business is increasing 
ever faster, The reason is ex- 
plained in the current issue of 
the Retail Public Ledger, the 
news-magazine of retail business. 
Twenty-four semimonthly issues 
will be sent upon receipt of $1, 
addressed to Room 219, Public 
Ledger Building, Philadelphia. 
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DOUBLE—Yes, TREBLE Your 
Subscriptions, Renewals 
and Classified 


by using Pallen's New Mail Order 
Device. Will pull nearer 100% cash 
returns than any other method in 
existence. A wonderful pro- 
ducer for selling any mail 
order article. Send for prices and 
a live sample. Address 








J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio | 














When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 


the Pacific coast. 
DAILY CIRCULATION 
- 127,773 
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Parliament Would Pass on 
pearance of Adveértising 


A bill has been presented in Paria. 
ment to regulate the size, ¢olor and 
general appearance of public advertising 
by poster. There is also a clause thy | 
would give the special Government 
Board authority to pass judgment m 
private posters—that is, posters out 
by commercial firms. This would 
judge them from the esthetic and ethical 
standpoints. 

“Imagine a committee of govem 
ment-appointed experts,” writes a Lo 
don correspondent, “discussing the a 
tistic merits of a pill or chocolate 
ter, and not only the artistic merit, 
the possible effect on the morals of the 
community. 

“The bill in question has not ben 
passed, and I am not aware of its hay 
ing had even a first reading, but it has 
been presented and talked of and has 
eromnes the gaiety of the busines 
world.” 


Makes All Employees Employ- 
ment Agents 


A fee is being offered to its present 
employees by R. H. Macy & Co, New 
York department store, for each new 
employee obtained by them. The cor 
ditions governing the offer of this fee 
of ten dollars, are contained in the 
company’s announcement of the pla 
which reads: 

“We are constantly looking for good 
permanent employees. You can assist 
in procuring them. Your introduction 
will secure for any applicant immediate 
consideration. 

“We will pay to any employee for 
each person introduced who is @ 
ployed by us and who remains tor 
tinuously in our employ six months, 
fee of $10. 

“Introduction blanks are to be had 
at our employment department. be 
will be the record from which you 
receive credit for the introduction.” 








Advertising Agencies considering the 
placing of 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

to secure Agents or Salesmen, selling of Last 
Stock or Business, or reaching investors, i 
your clients—get in touch with us. Onecuyd 
ad and list of publications is all we et 
Proof of insertion guarant c . 
lowed. Our 40-page Catalogue, 

that Pay,” free upon request. 
ANKRUM ADVERTISING AGEN 


La Classified Agency in the U.& 
20 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicage, Dl. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED 


ph retouchers and _half-tone 
Howard-Wesson Co., Worces- 





Phot 
finishers. 
ter, 
Wanted: Aggressive and experienced 
advertising salesman to take charge of 
local advertising department on after- 
noon newspaper in hustling Southern 
city. Address Box 744, care P.-I 


WANTED 


Capable advertising manager for large 
exclusive women’s specialty shop. E. E. 
Atkinson & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARTIST WANTED 


Line and wash—in growing Cleveland 
advertising agency. The Nichols-Moore 
Company, Frederick Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


Advertising Manager wanted by a large 
men’s clothing store in Baltimore. State 
fully your experience, send samples of 
your work, give references and name 
the salary you require. Box 749, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 

Advertising copy writer with advertis- 
ing agency experience. Idea man pre- 
f . State age, experience and salary 
expected. Address: W. A. Krasselt, 
cate of The Cramer-Krasselt Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


TWO experienced men to sell Electrical 
Advertising in form of Electric Signs in 
Southern States. Permanent headquar- 
ters in large city, working immediate 
adjacent territory. Liberal drawing ac- 
count against sales commission. Trust 
be capable earning five to ten thousand 


dollars per annum. 
mes | SYSTEM (Electric) 
NGHAM, ALABAMA. 























If You Have Merchandising Ideas 
and can put them into business English, 
there is an opportunity for you in a rap- 
ty developing advertising agency which 

$ a personal service to advertisers. 
Send samples of your work—outline of 
your experience and what salary you 
want to start. Do not call unless re- 
t “iene Lewis, Vice- 

i } -Ewald Company, 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Wide awake, successful solicitor for 
national advertising who has made good 
in the national magazine field. Must be 
ex-service man. ew national weekly 
magazine, over 200,000 circulation, in- 
creasing 25,000 subscribers weekly. A 
man used to earning at least $5,000.00 
_, — complete Pn y= 4 

@ reterences in first letter. Box 
733, Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED: Experienced advertising 
copy man who knows layouts and 
dealer-promotion work. Requirements: 
Energy, ability and capacity for produc- 
tion. Knowledge of printing and ex- 
port conditions will help. oBx 738, P. I. 


SALESMAN: An unusual opportunity 
is offered to handle an established in- 
teresting specialty either as an exclusive 
selling proposition or side line. Write 
for information, stating territory cov- 
ered, line now selling, etc. Box 723, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


There’s a worth-while opportunity of- 
fered an experienced artist in a splen- 
did city up-State. , Lettering, designing 
and pen-and-ink work essential; figure 
and color work desirable. Only practi- 
cal men need apply. Write, stating ex- 
perience, salary, address and telephone. 
Box 743, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant in Advertising Dept. 
The Packard Motor Car Company of 
New York has an opening in the adver- 
tising department for a young man to 
follow up printing and other details and 














. make himself generally useful. Moder- 


ate salary at start, but a real oppor- 
tunity. Some knowledge of printing and 
advertising is essential. Address by 
letter only with full details. C. B. 
Morse, Advertising Manager, 1861 
Broadway, New York City. 
SOME YOUNG MAN 

might like a job with us as assistant 
advertising manager. He will be ex- 
pected to edit a weekly house-organ for 
employees and a monthly house-organ 
tor prospects, te help in writing ad- 
vertisements and letters, to make him- 
self generally useful, and to break in 
as understudy to the head of a lively 
department. Very moderate pay at the 
start, reasonably prompt raises, lots of 
work and a bright future. with a live 
and gous company in Northern 
New England. Write fully, stating age. 
habits, experience, present salary and 
all essential facts. Box 730, P. I. 


COPY MAN 
WANTED 


A first-class, fast copy-man capa- 
ble of strong lay-outs in moving- 
picture advertising and able to dir 
rect art work of every kind. Only 
a man of experience and educa- 
tion need apply. Bring samples. 
Universal Film Mfg. Co., Advg. 
Dept., 1600 Broadway, New York. 
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Men of Force and Character Can Cash 
In On unique opportunity. Experience in 
selling syndicated ad-service—newspaper, 
direct-by-mail, billboard, street-car—es- 
sential. Largest manufacturer offers ex- 
zlusive territory to those who qualify. Our 
distributors make over fifteen thousand 
er year. Address Merchants’ Service, 
ept. 1341 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago. 


Assistant Sales Manager Wanted for 
old, established and successful Stock 
Remedy concern; a man not less than 
thirty, perferably unmarried, who is not 
only a successful proprietary salesman, 
but can select and train other salesmen. 
This is a real opportunity for ability 





and ambition. y00d salary; bonus; 
chance for advancement. 
State age, experience, present and 


past employers and salary desired. 

fe will not in any way investigate 
any applicant without first receiving his 
yermission. ADDRESS LUCIUS 
fANSFIELD, P. ©. Box 275, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


ADVERTISING MAN—A western pub- 
lisher of trade journals needs an adver- 
tising solicitor of brains, character and 
energy. It is an opportunity as well as 
a job, for the right man will be regarded 
as an associate rather than an employee, 
and will eventually be offered the oppor- 
tunity to invest some of his earnings in 
the stock of the company. Only men 
who have actually made good need ap- 
ply. Write fully as to present and past 
work, salary, etc. Letters will be in strict 
confidence and will be returned to the 
applicant. W.C., Box 724, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTISTS 


ILLUSTRATORS 
DESIGNERS 
LETTERERS 
PHOTO-RETOUCHERS 


CALL WITH 
SPECIMENS 
OF YOUR WORK 


ei 
* 
HIGGINS & LOW 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 
Barclay 9612 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
desk fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
ject taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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High-Class International Sales and Pub. 
licity Organization, thoroughly covering 
Canada, desires exclusive ights in 
—— for omens lines Cale and 
Advertsing Novelties, Address 

745, Printers’ Ink. hm 


WANTED 
To buy an established weekly news 
paper, or interest in small daily, Ag 
dress, giving price and rospects, 
Bulletin Company, 50 Maywood &, 
Worcester, Mass. 


STAGE Ses 











mail. Necessity 

1.00 for six months. fone 

POSTAGE. 1 Madison Ave, es 1 
FOR SALE 


Well-known Eastern monthly 

per devoted to the mail-order 
Carries official news of four associations 
and has 700 paid-in-advance subscriber, 
Expenses nominal. A genuine and hon 
est opportunity. Address Box 73i, 
Printers’ Ink. 


LABEL VELLUM AND 
SIGN CLOTH 


For Printers and Lithographers 
Send for Sample Book 
WILLIAMS, BROWN AND EARIE 
Dept. V, 918 Chestnut St., Phila 


Out of New York, 
7 . . 
Advertising Agencies 
Would you like to avail yourselves of 
the opportunity of securing Art. Work 
done by the leading artists of 


York on your advertising work? Bar 
741, Printers’ Ink. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
American Type Founders’ Products 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ 
Machinery of Every 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO. 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 


POSITIONS WANTED 


— pe returning cos overseas 
wishes positidn in ran 
French—knows the people—what they 
need and will buy. Automobile en 
neer, Box 729, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING POSITION WANTED 
by young woman with eight yea ai: 
vertising experience in handling © 
counts, writing copy, planning layous 
and having charge of — cuts and 
agency detail work. alary K Best 
references. Box 728, Printers Ink. 
Advertising Manager 
If you are looking for an advertising 
manager who is anxious to become as” 
ciated with a live and growing 
a young man who is now om 
handling an annual appropriates 
$100,000, address H. R., Bow 
Printers’ Ink. . 
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n in New York | ADVERTISING AGENCY MAN OF 


Sales and’ Pai IST desires positio ' : 
ughly : ASIST, deste covers, booklets, com- several years experience is tired of sup- 


on wr advertising, colors, black and plying the brains for a dozen accounts 
eae white. Free lance work a a ~ seeks position as ones and 
Address uest. Box 726, P. I. sales promotion manager wit usiness 
Bor Samples_upon <> he can help build. Automotive concern 

———____. ARTIST _ . «| preferred. Box 734, Printers’ Ink. 
First-class, versatile; has reached limits 








An Advertising Manager seeks repre- 





week! presen and seeks larger op- 

H iy, ae pb =m ~ of se we A sentation for meritorious publication for 

rospects, The experience. Box 727, Printers’ Ink. central and western territory. Has Chi- 

Maywood Se, cago office. Proposition must enable him 
COPY AND PLAN MAN to earn $6000 or more per annum. 

a Keen analyst, forceful writer, capable Long experience. Financially responsible. 


he i Th hly experi- High dential 

ba account executive. oroughly pe ighest credentials. Address F. H. E., 

2 beta enced in agency work. Tee bigger the 727 Monadnock Block, Chicago. 

responsibili better. Ox + &F = 

“" mility the I HAVE five years’ practical agency ex- 
Md A THINKER with a value of words, perience producing effective advertising 
wta a student of drama and literature, who quickly and accurately, and have col- 
can analyze and point out things, seeks lege training. I am now Production 
a job where his efforts supply the Manager of good-sized agency. I. want 














thly “shot” that tells. Box 746, care of to make this knowledge scll merchan- 
“order A Printers’ Ink. dise for a manufacturer. Let’s get to- 
T associations gether! Box 725, Printers’ Ink. 





e subscribers, Mail-Order Catalog Woman seeks con- 
ine and hoe J nection with agency mail-order house | gates EXECUTIVE—Experienced in 











s Box 731, or manufacturer of women’s — selling merchandising and advertising. 
Compiles fashion a .Writes | Three years’ service printer to Southern 

M AND good copy. Experienced in wane ee industrial leaders. hree years adver- 
work and engravings. ~ Yor ty | tising manager for manufacturing cor- 

TH only. Box 742, Printers’ Ink. poration. = years shop and road 
oc training. ommercial, technical, me- 

reghers BUILDER OF MAILING LISTS. chanical and art education. If my abil- 


yok men ~ . 
‘D EARLE, eo, See. ity will accomplish more at the head of 
St., Phila, Vied experience in listing, indexing Boud “Ti. in —— A 
entaloni : : oud, Sales Manager, Byr rinting 
and aging of commercial subjects. Company Atlanta, Ga., before Oct. Ist. 









































, ae ah sepeutive., paleey 
f 6 > ters’ : 
\ gencies a eet OFFICE MANAGER 
ounevest § Advertising Assistant ACCOUNTANT 
g Art ¥: oe =. 24, experienced in produc- Ready, to serve you with knowl- 
sts of tion ls, ordering, engraving, electro- edge, experience and aggres- 
work? Box typing, printing and following it up, also siveness cultivated in active 
make layouts. Employed now but want conduct of a well-known ; 
, larger opportunity. Box 735, P. I. agency office. rganization, 
usinesses en : on maintenance of organization, 
" _ ADVERTISING SALESMAN systems, accurate accounting, 
available for well-rated publication. Ex- trust, responsibility, genuine 
os perienced in general, class, trade and service are earmarks of my en- 
Products export fields; successfully managed tire record. Capotunts chief 
nders’ department, > —- — ——— consideration. ox 748, P. I. 
scription acquaintanc e ecw or anc astern 
& CO. territory; best credentials. Details to 
St. ea letters confidential. Box 740, 
inters’ Ink. N Pp A R 
ED Sales Correspondent | IS 
Seo Have you an opportunity for an A-1 Young American officer, with 
af | SenPentent. A man who can write twelve years of experience in 
robile ten? “omeise business producing let- big city advertising, publicity, 
2 een ee newspaper and investigating 
war ing and Wholesale line (Nee ee eur | | work, being demobilized in 
R-—4 maf — out of which, with hard, ome Paris. Speaks French, knows 
ing layouts al I can make a future. French advertising methods 
on al SUAS Stites -eecerd: With ‘écademn and mediums, and now serving 
a ppd employed is convincing proof several French clients. Can 
eh pty ity. Last three years assist- handle advertising, furnish 
lager patente handling Hikcu ue =: trade reports, describe pros- 
ae } , Promoting sales, routing pects for French business, or 
> blows salesmen, etc. any confidential .assignment. 
Age 38: Good education. & ; R. S. F., Hotel des Saints 
dais Pe Bea i! sccsene’, “te3E: | | Peres, Paris 
Box 732 Printers’ Ink. : — ; 
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‘ Co-operation 

“4 The lack of co-oper- 

a ative media has been 

a the death knell of 

7 many an advertiser’s 

ve” hope. Outdoor adver- 

“a tising by reason of its | 
= sustaining and perma- 
a * nent character co-op- | 
a erates with all other | 
=a advertising media. : 
a Outdoor advertising is the 

a vital force without which 

ing an advertising campaign is 

«4 incomplete. 

- a Thos. Gsack G. | 

to CHICAGO New York 

r a Largest Advertising Company in the World 
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Chicago Market Boas : 
Much Wealth—Few Grocers: 








This map shows, the United States divided into 13 logical mercham 
dising. zones.. The dots indicate trading centers, and the limes 
radiating ‘influence of part's yen: newspapers. The following 
picture the proportion which each sone has of: 


WEALTH 


Every grocer represents: a sales problem and expense 
that must b@/met by a food product. manufacturer” 
before his product can find its wayto that grocer’s cus- 
tomers) {Ft is obvious from the above charts that by)” 
ing the grocers of The Chicago Territory-—15% — 
the total—access is had to 20.6% of the purchasing 
@wer of the country. In contrast to this note another 
zone. where one must sell 10% of the grocers to*reach 
only 3.5% of the total purchasing power. 


in 
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